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MULTI-WALL—= 


No matter which of the six sides of IMPROVED Multi-Wall Valve Bags are exposed, they display your advertising 
message—because all six sides can be printed 


Contractors, engineers, builders, architects see your name, trade-mark and other advertising on the job. These men 
readily recognize the greater strength of these bags—admire the ease of handling—solid and even stacking feature— 


the more positive closing valve—the multi-seal which guards against moisture, etc. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. 
FACTORIES 


- SALES OFFICES 
Buffalo Philadelphia Minneapolis ( HA BAG Chicago | aeiabiiacs sl elatiae 
Dallas Goshen, Ind. St. Louis 
Toledo Milwaukee Kansas City “SS 


Detroit San Francisco Cleveland 

New York Orlando, Fia. Memphis 

Chagrin Falls, O. New Orleans Hutchinson, Kan. Charleston, S.C 
TOLEDO, 
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ADJUSTABLE — 
VIBRATION —=>S 


This feature assures maximum screening effi- 
ciency regardless of material handled. 


Vibrations are adjusted to screening require- 
ments — increasing capacity —saving power 


—and making each screening job more 
profitable. 


! 


ABSOLUTE CONTROL 


Vibrations are always under absolute control. Any variation in mate- 
rial can immediately be taken care of by controlling vibrations of 
screen—assuring absolute uniformity at all times. This feature plugs 
leaks in production cost and makes you a preferred product. 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 


JIGGER ENGINEERS are always at your service—ready to cooper- 


ate with you and show just how and why the SAFETY JIGGER will 
pep up production and return greater dividends on your investment. 


PRODUCTIVE 
EQUIPMENT CORP. 


NN 210 E OHIO STREET 
tn 


> CHICAGO, ILL. 
it 
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BEFORE YOU BUY ANY LOCOMOTIVE — 
Investigate these SHAY advantages 


1. A powerful three-cylinder engine which 3. A simplicity of construction, with all oper- 
starts heavy loads and hauls them wherever rails ating mechanism out in the open where it is 
are laid. readily accessible for lubrication, adjustment 
2. A flexible driving shaft, and the fact that and repairs when needed. 
trucks are compensated for track inequalities Prospective locomotive purchasers should be 
assure dependable, free from derailment opera- thoroughly familiar with these Shay advant- 
| tion on uneven track. ages. Write us for further details. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Incorporated 


Lima, Ohio 
Sales Office: 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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GENERAL MOT UCK 


| 

Business men with 5-ton loads to haul will want to see, inspect and 
learn the facts about this big, husky money-maker. They can put it 
| to work with full assurance that it will save time and save money, day 








ff O O O after day, year in and year out. 


| Priced $1000 lower than the average price of all other leading 5-ton 
) trucks, this modern General Motors truck is truly an exceptional 
) CSS L ld, 4) value. It has a GMC valve-in-head engine, of course . .. develops 94 
horsepower and 230 ft. Ibs. of torque. Valve seat inserts are of 

stellite, the carburetor is of the downdraft type, the rugged frame is 
the aA VE, TUGE 9” deep, the booster brakes have an unusually large braking area, 

and the brake drums are of cast nickel iron for greater economy. 
5 as Li on Add to these features a score of others, including full-floating rear 


axle, needle bearing universals and rugged spoksteel wheels—and 
the proof of this truck’s overwhelming value is crystal-clear. 


f muck Whatever your hauling needs may be, there’s a General Motors truck 
that fits exactly—one that’s “engineered for the job” and therefore 


a more efficient worker and earner. Any GMC dealer will gladly tell 
you more or the facts will be mailed upon request. 
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Recognized the World Over as the Leader in Its Field 
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IOVEL OBSOLESCENCE 
Mill eat up your profits / 


HERE is something to be proud of in keeping a “grand old chariot” of a shovel run- 


ning year ofter year —but pride never payed dividends and “grand old chariots” 
eat up the profits. 





A modern plant won't balance up shovel losses! How about your pit? 


How many men operate the shovel ? One or three ? How long do the cars or trucks wait? 


Is the feed to the primaries continuous ? 





These are but a few of the things that Northwest will check over for you without obli- 
gation! We can show you how to save money in the pit! 


Northwest has a new shovel — a quarry shovel with advan- 
tages never before incorporated in shovel design. These advan- 
tages mean higher output at lower cost and every quarry opera- 

tor should know about it. Send the coupon! 


ORTHWEST ENGINEERING COMPANY 


The world's largest exclusive builders of gasoline, oil burning and electric 
powered shovels, cranes and draglines 
1702 Steger Building 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
U.S.A. 













| af Northwest 
YD oe ey 1 4 } Advantages: 


. —Heavy-Duty, Slow-Speed Engine that 
t ’ handles rock digging with ease. 

oy f Sse, ©, —Cushion Clutch that reduces strain to 
ee Os we the main machinery. 


\ Y eet, Sg “ —Crowding Mechanism that increases 
. ae. dirs ar: . the digging effectiveness of the engine 
5. fe q = a by 50%. 
\ ae » —Short Tailswing that assures faster 
- f s operation in box cuts. 
= —the Huskiest Front End on any 2-Yard 
: shovel. 
sg —Cambered Boom design that gives 
4° i 











maximum operating ranges. 
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THE NEW LOW PRESSURE > 





— LOW VELOCITY PUMP 





Mii | 


Two Type “H” Fuller-Kinyon Pumps (5”) conveying dry cement raw materials through independent sys- 


{ 
} 


tems. The Fuller Rotary Feeder, part of which may be seen above the feed spout, is a part of our new 


weighing feeder. 


THE FULLER-KINYON TYPE “H" PUMP 


This new pump was specifically designed for stable 
operation at low pressures. Low pressure, low ve- 
locity pumping of dry pulverized materials radically 
reduces conveying costs. Substantial savings are made 
in power input to the motor, as well as compressor 
power. Maintenance costs have always been low, and 
further reductions have been made as the result of re- 
duced friction and lower material velocities. Opera- 
tion is stable and economical throughout the capacity 
range of the pump, providing for excellent operation, 
which well adapts the pump to wide variations in the 


rate of feed. This new pump has a number of me- 


Pulverized Material Feeders and Batchers 


Airveyor, — pneumatic conveyors 


Compressors and Vacuum Pumps 


chanical advantages as compared with previous types 
that provide for greater convenience. The pump screw 
may be removed through a port in the valve body at 
the discharge end, without disturbing the bearings or 
their permanent alignment. The pump seal may be 
adjusted while the pump is in operation for the most 
economical power input corresponding to the rate of 
feed and the distance of conveying. Automatic lubri- 
cation insures a correct amount of oil circulation 
through the bearings regardless of the level of the oil 
in the reservoir, which is an integral part of the 
assembly. 








Chicago: 1118 Marquette Bldg. 
Paris: E. Constantin, 105, Rue Lafayette. 
Hamburg: Claudius Peters, Walhoff, Glockengiesserwall 2. 
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How McGrath 
endorses. LINK-BELT 


¥ 

¥ 
“The priceless 
ingredient 
obevery product 's 


the honor and in 
leafity of hum who 





makes it. Consider 
his name belore 
you buy. 
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P RO G RE _— and Plastering Sand 1 may ‘be imitated. bu 
c ever equaled 
. do Sand - 
In SAND and GRAVEL Enaine Sand ¥ 
Motor Sane stock cars 
. for stoc 
March On:! Bedding Sand 
cGrath P lants Filling Sand 
toward improved yo wality Washed. Crushed and ¥ 
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to 2 6 aes 
Block Gravel—'4 —"* 
Rooting Grave! : a 
Trattic-bound Gravel, all — 
Bituminous ravel, all graces 
Conerete Mixture used 2 
Ballast—to meet spec ication: 


a 
5 recognized 





The above reproduction is taken from an advertising cir- 
cular just issued by McGrath Sand & Gravel Company, of 
Lincoln, Illinois. 


Since 1912 Link-Belt has designed, built and equipped 10 
complete plants for this company—at Mackinaw, Chilli- 
cothe, Pekin and Forreston, IIJlinois. 


We are proud of this fine endorsement, and of our long and 
pleasant relations with such an outstanding producer of 
high grade sand and gravel. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY ee 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS Offices in Principal Cities TORONTO 


Equipment for Handling and Preparing 
SAND « GRAVEL « STONE » CEMENT 


” LINK-BELT. 
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Before you discard, think it over. “Easier 
loading” with Cordeau means a saving in 
time. “Less hazard” means that you prime 
and load with an insensitive detonator—and 
that’s worth something. 

“More work from explosives” means that 
in a Cordeau-detonated charge, each cartridge 
has the added force of a primer cartridge. 
This saving can be considerable. “ Easier re- 
moval” is the result of better fragmentation 
— stuff you can dig and don’t have to mud 
cap. And “Giant Blasts” 
—well, if you can arrange 
to use one or two big 


Use Cordeau in each hole 
and to connect all holes. 
Write for the Cordeau book. 








Ym can stay in the game 
with any threé... 


shots instead of a lot of little ones, you can 
plan the job to make some real money ! 

It’s your play. Cordeau-Bickford Detonat- 
ing Fuse is economical —if you can use it. 
You’ve got three good cards, certain — and 
all five will take the pot ! 


SAFETY FUSE AND LIGHTERS 


Ensign-Bickford Safety Fuse is available 
in a number of standardized brands, each 
carefully made for a particular set of condi- 
tions. The use of Safety Fuse simplifies 
blasting technique. 

Also—there are anumber of Ensign-Bick- 
ford lighters, inexpensive — and positive 
in action. 





THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY 


Simsbury, Connecticut 
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THE MOST CONVINCING PROOF 


of the value of any article is the wide use of that article. We 
know that you would profit very greatly by using 


TRAYLOR ORIGINAL 
PATENTED 

BELL HEADS AND 
CURVED CONCAVES 


either by purchasing one of our Type TZ 
Reduction Crushers or by installing these parts 
in one or more of your old gyratories. 


cs 
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WE KNOW THIS 


because many of the 200 users throughout the 
world have told us about their satisfaction with 
extra profits they have secured. 








SATISFY YOURSELF BY EXAMINING OUR BULLETINS 2110 anv 11I—YOURS ror tHe ASKING 





TRAYLOR -ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING Co. 


ALLEN TOWN. PENNSYLVANIA, U.S-A. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


2513 Empire State Bldg. 2151 One La Salle St. Bldg. 919 Chester Williams Bldg. $410 First Ave, South 
Timmins, Ontario, C:nada—-Moore Block. 
Manila Mach. & Supply Co. Robins Conveyors (So. Africa) Inc. 
Manila and Baguio, P. I. Johannesburg, Transvaal, S. A. 


Export Department—104 Pearl St., New York City. Foreign Sales Agencies: t.ondon, Lima, Sao Paulo; Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Iquique. 
European Works—Usines Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium 
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CREEN USERS benefit from 

Roebling’s thorough understand- 
ing of wire and the job that wire 
must do in the screening operations 
of the Rock Products industries. 


Screen is no better than the wire 
it is made of. That is: the reason 
Roebling’s 90 years of specializing 
in wire making is important to screen 
users. Roebling “knows” wire.... 
knows how to give it the great 





strength, toughness and stamina that 
means low screening costs, just as it 
means economical wire rope service, 
or safety for the world’s great sus- 
pension bridges, or dependable _per- 
formance in the scores of fields where 
Roebling wire and wire products are 
used. 


With this unequalled record in 
wire making, Roebling combines over 
a half century of knowledge gained 


in screen manufacture and from close 
association with a wide variety of 
screening problems. 

It will pay you to investigate 
Roebling Wire Screen and its ability 
to meet severe durability and efh- 
ciency requirements. We would wel- 
come your inquiry for information 
or samples. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON,N.J. Branches in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING Were Screen 


TrRADEJIERSEY sxx 


ROEBLING — MAKERS: OF WOVEN: WIRE FABRICS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
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The Koehring Wheel Dumptor 
y 1h 4 * 


% f om @ . ewiyete| 


‘Ee Koehring Wheel Dumptor is 
a dirt-moving unit mounted on 
pneumatic rubber tired wheels, saving 
seconds with every move on short haul 
work. Easily handled and spotted at 
the loading point — speedy travel — 
forward or reverse — to the fill — in- 
stantaneous gravity dump, with 
spreading action — a combination of 
time-saving features for increased pro- 
duction, 





— Wheel Dumptors operate effi- 

ciently and economically with Elevating 
Graders. Equal speeds, forward and reverse, 
permit traveling under Elevating Grader with 
Dumptor Bodies end to end. Continuous load- 
ing — no time lost for spotting — production 
increased. . , . . . . Write for catalog. 





KOEHRING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE Division of National Equipment Corporation WISCONSIN 
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CONQUERED 8800 FEET OF 
MEAN “UP AND DOWN” COUNTRY 


‘Tae illustration shows an example of moving material at 
a very low cost per ton mile by the use of an American 
Steel & Wire Company designed, manufactured and 
completely erected Aerial Tramway. This job is moving 
100 tons per hour over nearly a mile and three-quarters 
of bad terrain. Capacity can be increased to 175 tons 
hourly by just adding rolling stock. The buckets turn a 
horizontal angle of 29 degrees automatically, as well as 
being automatically loaded and discharged. Only one 
operator is required. Whatever and wherever your irans- 
portation problem we will be glad to study it with you. 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED {ug STATES STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Building, New York 
94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bldg., San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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ROUGH TRACK -- HEAVY 
LOADS --: MILE HAULS 








BAUKOL 
NOONAN 












use 
TWO PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVES 

Two years ago, Baukol Noonan Lignite Baukol-Noonan's average haul is one mile 
Inc., of Noonan, North Dakota, pur- over rough track, sharp curves and short 
chased two Plymouth 16 Ton Gasoline grades. Each locomotive handles ten 
Locomotives for their modern plant in five-ton cars with a gross weight of 
Divide County, N. D. Today, after two 160,000 Ibs. 

years of strenuous service, these Plymouth Locomotives have stood the 
Plymouth Locomotives are performing tests of time and service and giving years 
"very economically" and "very satisfac- of economical, trouble-free service to 
torily." hundreds of users. Send for Bulletin. 














» GASOLINE » » DIESEL » 
GAS ELECTRIC DIESEL ELECTRIC 


soGOMoy! Vas 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, PLYMOUTH, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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them both 


Economical 


Modern pencils have done away with the waste of 
whittling. Modern Timken Rock Bits eliminate the waste 
of reforging. 


Don't reforge—remove. It is quicker, cheaper and more 
efficient. The driller renews the bits right on the job 
as he needs them. Transporting a lot of heavy, awkward 
steels back and forth is a thing of the past. 


lt isn't necessary to keep so many steels on hand either. 
Steel investment is correspondingly reduced. 


Furthermore, Timken Bits are correctly designed to drill 
fast and accurately. They are made of Timken fine 
grained electric furnace steel for longer life—more 
footage per bit. 


You'll never know the savings you are passing up until 
you try Timken Bits. Write for full information. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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“RED” TALK OVER 


“’LL TAKE MY HAT OFF 
TO MARION vineaidazcuaan 
EVERYTIME <« <« * 


. . .you will never find these crawlers binding or clogging— 
regardless of the material—and no matter how tough travel- 
ing conditions are.” 


“They shouldn't, Red... not with a roller practically over 
each shoe... the way the sprockets and shoes are built to 
shed dirt .. . and look at the width of those shoes.” 

The crawlers on the complete line of MARION CLUTCH TYPE 
EXCAVATORS are of the most dependable construction. 
Sprockets and shoes are especially designed to eliminate clog- 
ging—ten double faced rollers prevent crawlers from binding 
when moving over uneven surfaces or obstructions—the extra 


wide manganese steel crawler shoes reduce bending and break- 
age to a minimum. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN DESCRIBING THESE EXCAVATORS IN DETAIL 


THE 


MARION wrovicn,onio.us.x. 
Marion,Ohio, U.S.A. 
ELECTRIC » GASOLINE * DIESEL » STEAM »* GAS-ELECTRIC » DIESEL-ELECTRIC » SHOVEL 


CLAMSHELL » DRAGLINE » TRENCH SHOVEL 

















ROBINS SCREENS ARE 
INTERNATIONAL 


RECENT ORDERS 
HAVE INCLUDED— 
Six GYREX SCREENS for sizing 
Gold Ore in South Africa. 


Eleven GYREX SCREENS for sizing 
Coal in South Africa. 


Four GYREX SCREENS for scalping 





Iron Ore in Morocco. A Double Deck ROBINS GYREX 
: ; SCREEN six feet wide by sixteen 
Two VIBREX SCREENS for separ- feet long to handle 250 tons per 


- ating Bagasse in Hawaii. Retiree teat Siew. 


These foreign purchases are in addition to scores of orders 
from all parts of the United States for screens to handle 
Stone, Sand and Gravel, Slag, Ore, Coke, Coal, etc., ete. 


The Reason Is Simple —ROBINS SCREENS ARE DEPENDABLE 





They do the work they are built to do— smoothly, quietly, continuously. The 
GYREX SCREEN is described in a new bulletin—Ask for your copy. ROBINS 
also builds dependable Belt Conveyors and a host of other material-handling units, 
as well as Complete Plants. 


Forty years’ engineering experience at your service 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


15 Park Row, New York Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
Boston : Philadelphia 
Charleston, W. Va. athe Pittsburgh 

Cleveland OBIN London 

Detroit ~— Johannesburg 


Representatives in other principal cities 
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THIS faster method of 
drying while pulverizing 
offers some important new 
advantages: 

Widens the range of use of the Kiln Mill 

Removes higher percentages of moisture 


Permits closer control over the product 
Gives increased economy of manufacture 





Materials with a moisture content up to 65% can 
be rapidly dried and ground to a powder of speci- 
fied dryness and fineness in one operation. No 
separate dryers are necessary. This impact type 
mill reduces the material to an extremely fine, 
uniform product. As the material is broken down 
to powder, hot air is passed through the system, 
absorbing the moisture and venting it with the 
excess air. 


As a comparison: In dehydrating a mud-like sub- 
stance by ordinary methods, the time of passage 
through a dryer averages 40 minutes. while only 
ten seconds is required by the Kiln Mill to reduce 
the material to a bone-dry powder. 


The Raymond Flash Drying System is showing 
remarkable results in pulverizing marl and reducing 
the moisture from 30°, down to one per cent 
—grinding soft limestone for agricultural fertilizer 
and reducing moisture from 20% to less than 5%, 
—dehydrating and disintegrating a washed clay 
by high temperature drying. 


If you can use. the Kiln Mill on your prod- 
uct, it means vastly lower costs—for instal- 
lation, operation and production. Tell us 
your requirements. 





VS kp Y ING 
" SYITEM 


with the 
Raymond 
KILN MILL 


Hammer-type Kiln Mill equipped with the Flash 
Drying System. For complete details, write for the 
Raymond Bulletin of Kiln Mills. 


RAYAOND BROS. IMPACT PULVERIZER 
1307 North Branch Street, Chicago 
Sales Offices: New York and Los Angeles 





CO. 


PULVERIZING, SEPARATING, AIR DRYING AND DUST. COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 
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WILFLEYS 
Score Again 


- - - they are going to handle the slurry in 
a mew cement plant now being built — the 


only new plant in two years or so. 








Sizes 1” to 8’ 
Belt or Direct Drive 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Hazarding a guess, we would say that the 
principal reason why this company selected 
Wilfleys for handling the slurry was because 
their performance record in the sixty-odd 
other wet process plants is such a consist- 
ently good one. 

Wilfleys are dependable. Their non-stufl- 
ing box design makes them low-cost pumps. — 
Their simple clearance take-up makes them — 
high-efficiency pumps. And their 10-minute” — 
change of pumping parts makes them time- 
saving pumps when parts are changed. 

It would pay you to use Wilfleys for 
handling slurry in your mill. 


A. R. WILFLEY and SONS, Inc. 
Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. Ee 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


WILFLEY 


centrifugal sAND PUMPS 


PATENTED 
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ou“ BEARS 
> PUNISHMENT! 


... these PH’s with 


T’S performance on the tough jobs that tells the real story. There’s where P&H 
| stamina shows up. It’s the faster digging cycle . . . the shock absorbing con- 
struction . . . the extra measure of power that makes P&H operators star opera- 
tors for bigger yardage. These P&H shovels with Split Second Control are built 
to “take it” — that’s why operators call ’em “bears for punishment”. 







ee See it and believe it. Let 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION us show you a P&H on 
Established 1884 ° 
4465 W. National Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. th e [9 b. Th om <on you 
Warehouses and Service Stations: know what § Pp lit Second 
HOBOKEN MEMPHIS JACKSONVILLE 
SEATTLE DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO yardage at lower cost. 


the ” vear 


XCavators .. . Cranes... Hoists ... Are Welders 


Control means in greater 











DEPENDABILITY ! 
Above éverything — 


} 
| 
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has proven ws superiority 


On large shovels particularly, Williamsport “Purple Strand” has established 
a splendid record for endurance and long service. 


You may have a job requiring severe wire rope service. We suggest you try 
“Purple Strand’—better still, write our engineering department and get their 
suggestions without obligations. We have been of great help to others, may- 
be we can be of similar help to you. 


And by the way “Form Set” preformed wire rope made in our plant is the 
latest idea of preformed: Wire Rope. 


Write today for further facts. 


WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE COMPANY 








Main Office and Works: WiLviaMsport, PENNA. Branch Sales Offices: 122 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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»>MEDART- 


ROPE \V/ DRIVE 


PATENT 1,662, 51 











This Medart V-Rope Drive was installed two years 
ago by the Columbia Quarry Company, Columbia, 
Illinois, to operate a 48” Gyratory Crusher, pro- 
ducing 250-300 tons per hour and handling stone 
varying in size up to 4 tons...The savings, perform- 
ance and efficiency = as tabulated on this page 
— were so outstanding that four additional Medart 


V-Rope Drives were installed in the same plant. 


This quarry job is a typical example of what Medart Power Transmission Equipment and 
Medart Engineering are doing in the Industrial Field—either by replacing costly methods 
or supplying new equipment where low-cost transmission is a factor. 

















Data Old Set Up New Medart Set Up 
200 h.p. Slip Ring — fused t 
MOTOR carry peak load “fn 500 h. me amp 
DRIVE Horizontal — 26", 6-ply, flat belt Horizontal — 14, 134“’x1"" Medart V-Bel!s 
Pte ll 19° 7" 6 8-5/16" 





Replaced belt each season... Belt. tension ad- 

MAIN- justment necessary 2 or 3 times weekly. Tension 
TENANCE | was so great that motor feet were broken off 
...Replaced crusher bearing twice each season. 


No belt replacements in two seasons. No 
belt tension adjustments. No bearing 
replacements. 





No shut-downs. Lower power cost. Lower 
SAVINGS None demand charge. Greater motor efficiency. 
Less space, due to short-center drive. 

















IN EVERY INDUSTRY—Medart is applying the same effective economy regardless of the 
type, size or requirements of the application... Medart means Everything in Power Trans- 
mission and Special Equipment— PLUS IMMEDIATE SERVICE. 

Your distributor will serve you... Write Medart Engineers for any information on power 
transmission problems ... Get Catalog 43. 


THE MEDART COMPANY, General Offices and Works: 3512 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Engineering Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, New Orleans, San Francisco, Denver, Charlotte, Birmingham, Milwaukee. 


edit 
iw MEDART 


EVERYTHING IN POWER TRANSMISSION & SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
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like this? 








































| CAN THE BELT 


Stand Punishment 








HILE we don’t recommend abusing belts, we 

build belts that can stand abuse when operating 
conditions make it necessary. Here are illustrated four 
out of thousands of proofs that Goodrich Belts last 
longer, stand punishment better: % 
ae 


‘* 





One edge of the belt clear out over the idlers du 
to faulty loading conditions. Most belts would 
be cut to pieces, but this one has been carrying 650 ton 
of ore a day for 10 years! Goodrich Conveyor Belt. 


Misalignment. Guide idlers necessary. Edge wear 
quite noticeable. Weaving back and forth like this, 
any ordinary belt would fray and the plies would sepa- 
rate in short order. But this one has been carrying 
heavy loads of rock for 8 years! Goodrich Conveyor Belt. 


No decking between strands of belt. Gravel falls 

on the returning belt and is ground between 
pulleys and the back of the belt. Enough to wreck 
almost any material, but this belt has stood it for more 
than 7 years! Goodrich Conveyor Belt. 


Sand Conveyor Belt. Subject to sunlight and 

alternately damp and dry, hot and cold weather. 
In addition, due to misalignment one edge has been 
worn through by continual rubbing on frame. But this 
belt “can take it,” and has done so for years. It’s Goodrich 
Conveyor Belt. 


What's the answer? Experience and care. Goodrich 
experience with thousands of belt histories, and 
Goodrich care in focusing this experience on every belt 
installation. You know the conditions of your job; we 
know belts. Together we can arrive at the belt which 
will give you the lowest possible cost per ton handling. 


Goodrich Belts cost little if any more than other brands. 
But even if they did cost a great deal more, they would 


Coodrich 




















| YOU'RE USING. 








still prove more economical in the long run 
because of their extraordinary stamina and long 
service. Let your Goodrich Distributor prove it to 
you. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


GOODRICH MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS FOR 
THE ROCK PRODUCTS INDUSTRY INCLUDE: 


© Conveyor, Elevator and Transmission Belting. 
© Multiple-V Belts. 


e Air, Water, Fire, Steam, Suction and 
Cement Discharge Hose. 


e Rubber Lining for Ball Mills. 

e Chute Lining. 

© Dredging Sleeves. 

e Packing... and 

e A Complete Line of Miscellaneous Rubber Items. 


ALL IN RUBBER <AGKO 
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Increasing business emphasizes the need to modernize for 
profits. Excavators of 10 years ago are, today, as unreliable 
and inefficient as a 1924 automobile. Modern dependability 
insures the steady reliable service that means - increased 
output and lower costs. The outstanding dependability of 
Bucyrus-Eries is a result of many individual features. Take 
steel as an example. Special alloys developed to meet 
the grueling needs of excavator service are mixed, 
melted and poured in our own foundries, checked and 
controlled by experts in our own laboratories, an- 
nealed in our own foundry ovens, heat-treated to 
exactly the right temper in our own modern heat- 
treating plant. All these factors of specialized pro- 
duction and direct control add to Bucyrus-Erie 
dependability. Ask for detailed information 
on the balanced value of the Bucyrus-Erie 


that fits your needs. 


BUCYRUS-ERIE COMPANY 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Normalizing the steel 
annealing furnaces is th 
in the temperin 


ing process, — 
+ micrograph of YZ ‘normalized. 


in the heat-treating plant internal stresses 
are further relieved and greater strength de- 
veloped, so that this micrograph of YZ after 
quenching shows an entirely different grain 

’ structure, . 
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Quite often chains are treated in that humor. Nobody thinks about them 
until all else is attended to ... then it is, “Oh Yes—Chains”. 


Yet Chains are a vital part of almost every material handling problem in 
any industry. They transmit power ... are the fundamental basis of many 
types of conveyor... act as conveyors in their own right. 


Jeffrey Chains have served Industry for over a half century. In fact, 
Jeffrey conceived and developed the Steel Thimble Roller Chains, Hercules, 
Flat and Round Link and many other popular types. Chains were our 
earliest product ... we know how to make them exceptionally well. 


There is a type and size of Jeffrey Chain for every Elevating and Convey- 


ing need ...and for Drives. You can’t go wrong when you select Jeffrey 
Chains. 


Write for Catalog and Prices. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
935-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


New York Pittsburgh Detroit Denver 

Buffalo Boston Chicago Salt Lake City 
Rochester, N. Y. Scranton, Penn. Huntington, W. Va. Birmingham 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Milwaukee Dallas 


Cleveland St. Louis 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Ganada 
Head Office and Works, Montreal—Brarch Offices, Toronto, Calgary, Vancouver 


EFFREY 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





WE 
MANUFACTURE 
AND RECOMMEND 
PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


For many uses Preformed Wire Rope gives increased 
service because the preforming process eliminates destructive 
internal stress which is inherent in every wire rope. 

What is more, we recommend Preformed Wire Rope because it 


eliminates the following disadvantages: 


- UNBALANCED STRAND TENSION 
. LOW AND HIGH STRANDING 

. SEIZING 

. TENDENCIES TO KINK 

. DIFFICULTIES IN SPLICING 

. DIFFICULTIES IN HANDLING 


American Cable Company, Inc. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
E. H. Edwards Co. 
Hazard Wire Rope Co., Inc. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
Macwhyte Company 
Pacific Wire Rope Company 


EE “p reformed 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 
Union Wire Rope Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire Rope Mfg. & Equipment Co. 
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Recovery Progress —Trends 


UGUST was a relatively quiet month 
A in Washington. There do not appear 
to have been any radical new deve'opments. 
The NRA elaborated on its interpretation 
of the President’s invitation to industry to 
cut prices to governmental agencies not to 
exceed 15% of regularly posted prices, and 
these explanations take some of the sting out 
of the original executive order. There is 
belief in some quarters that the President 
may overru'e the NRA on these qualifica- 
tions of his evident intentions, but the latest 
is that there will be l:ttle change for the 
time being. 

Apparently few producers have avai'ed 
themselves of the chance to cut their previ- 
ously posted prices, and at least One group 
of industries, the crushed stone, sand and 
gravel and slag industries, has officially re- 
quested NRA to be exempted from the 
application of this executive order. The 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has reaffirmed its 
price list for the fourth quarter, and it is 
assumed that its action is typical oi that of 
the steel industry as a whole. The great 
desire of all structural material manu fac- 
turers seems to be stability at or about 
present price levels. 


Future of NRA 


With less than a year of life ahead for 
NRA, industry is beginning to speculate se- 
riously on the future of NRA as now 
established. It is generally accepted that 
NRA will be governed by a board headed 
by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson and that it will 
eventually become more advisory than regu- 
latory. There seems to be a sincere desire 
to let industry solve its own prob!ems and 
run its own affairs, subject only to restric- 
tions which will amply protect labor and 
the public. Consequently responsible trade 
associations seem destined to occupy a far 


more important part in the picture than 
heretofore. 


The need of codperative promotional work 
by trade associations is fully appreciated, at 
least in connection with the work of the 
Federal Housing Administration, and prob- 
ably we shall see such activities encour- 
aged under NRA, for it certainly would help 


restore confidence. Thus far the only com- 
mitment of NRA policy toward purely as- 
sociation activities that we have seen is a 
letter from the legal division to the Fed- 
erat.on of Wooden Package Associations 
which says that NRA is interested in as- 
sociation dues to the extent of seeing that 
they are fair and equitable and that no re- 
strictions are placed upon membership which 
would prevent those who wanted to from 
join’ng—in other words to remove obstacles 
to such association membership. This should 
prove of distinct advantage to legitimate 
trade associations as it implies NRA assur- 
ance that they will be run for the benefit of 
all members. 


New Enforcement Plan 


The part of all codes that is causing the 
most troub!e at present and is an obstacle 
to turning their administration over to trade 
associations, is compliance and enforcement. 
Many trade associations had fair practice 
rules and regulations and open price plans 
before the advent of NRA, but were pow- 
erless to enforce them. Most of the com- 
plaints from industry under the NRA codes 
are that code provisions covering these activ- 
ities are not or can not be enforced against 
a non-cooperative minority. It is said a new 
p!an for code compliance is under consider- 
ation which includes a special scale of pen- 
alties in addition to those provided in the 
recovery law, and the suggestion for volun- 
tary application to all code authorities. The 
new plan is officially explained as designed 
to aid code authorities in bringing violators 
into line without resort to the courts. Agree- 
ment to the mutual penalty plan would be 
on a separate basis from assent to code pro- 
visions. It would be binding only on those 
units in an industry which agree. Under the 
new proposal, damages would be paid work- 
ers in the case of code labor clause viola- 
tions entailing underpayment to employes. 
Penalties for other types of violations would 
be used in code administration, or distributed 
to those non-violating members of the in- 
dustry agreeing to the plan. The plan calls 
for an agreement among members of any 
given industry to pay damages for code 
violations. Jurisdiction for determining vio- 


lations and effectuating a scale of penalties 
is provided under an impartial agency. This 
could either be set up by the industry or 
hand'ed by NRA if industry desired. In- 
dustry would still be faced with the problem 
of those who would not sign up; but since 
compliance depends in the last analysis on 
public opinion, it would seem that public 
opinion could be used as well to get signa- 
tures as to compel enforcement of the pro- 
visions in criminal actions. 

One of the most capab'e of the former 
division administrators of NRA is A. D. 
Whiteside, president of Dun and Bradstreet ; 
at a recent meeting of the National Mer- 
chants’ Association Mr. Whiteside: urged 
support of NRA-~ until business itself is 
able to formulate a substitute. He listed 
three alternatives: outright repeal of NRA, 
continuance of the act without modification, 
or the repeal of the act and replacing of it 
by important amendments to the Sherman 
anti-trust laws and the Clayton act. 


Proposed Freight Rate Increases 


Faced with increasing costs of all mate- 
rials and supplies and saddled with immi- 
nent outlays for employes’ pensions the rail- 
ways have formulated plans for a general 
freight rate increase, which will fall heavi- 
est on what they term “bulk freight classi- 
fications which cannot readily find substitute 
transportation.” This includes all rock 
products and at the present time would be 
a most unhappy development, especially to 
the aggregate industries, which are having a 
hard struggle to compete with material pro- 
duced on the job by municipal and county 
governments and by highway contractors. 


Prospect of Higher Taxes 


More unwelcome news is that the new 
Congress will seek new ways to wring more 
revenue from producers through income 
taxes. According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, “the most immediate aspect of the in- 
tensive drive for added funds is the far- 
flung effort to make existing tax laws yield 
as they never have before. There is a firm 
conviction in some Treasury quarters that 
perhaps as much as $200,000,000 in untapped 
revenue is merely awaiting proper enforce- 
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ment and collection methods to begin its 
flow into the Government coffers. Of this 
amount of prospective new revenue, some 
$80,000,000 to $90,000,000 is expected to 
come from a close-fisted administration of 
new depreciation regulations, promulgated 
a few months ago and now in process of 
enforcement. While the Treasury is deter- 
mined to continue to permit proper deduc- 
tions for depreciation, yet it is felt that in 
the past much-needed revenue escaped 
through the depreciation loophole.” 


Vast Amount of Idle Credit 


Although New Deal opposition newspa- 
pers use these facts to discredit it, the accu- 
mulation of nearly two billions of dollars 
of credit in the Federal Reserve member 
banks may prove a great boon to industry, 
with a return to a more optimistic viewpo:nt. 
With a change in business sentiment there 
is obviously enough surplus, or at present 
unused credit, to make business go like a 
house afire. Moreover, the combined hold- 
ings of U. S. Government securities of 400 
banks in 91 cities on August 8 amounted to 
over nine billions, or one-third of the en- 
tire Government debt. All of these nine 
billions could readily be converted into cur- 
rency or usable credit shou'd demand arise 
for it. We all know things are going to 
start some time, and it takes only a few 
leaders with courage and confidence to 
change the business picture very rapidly. 
Probab‘y we shall be faced before long with 
as big a problem to hold the lid on as we 
are now to get it raised. 


Increase in Farm Income 


In sp:te of and because of the drought 
conditions in many localities, farmers as a 
whole will have a total cash income for 
the year which began June 1 substantially 
more than the previous 12 months, accord- 
ing to the American Institute of Food Dis- 
tribution. About 80% of all . American 
farmers will have more income because of 
the drought, and the reduction of live stock 
will have a long-time effect on food prices 
which are now 17% more than a year ago. 


Lower Sales Prices Ultimate Goal 


For once the two leading figures in the 
automobile industry seem to be in agree- 
ment on national policy. Henry Ford in 
his Century of Progress epigrams says: 
“Overproduction is a money cry, not a hu- 
man cry; produce ever more.” Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors, 
says in his semi-annual report: “The ob- 
jective should be not merely a more favor- 
able relationship of cost to selling prices, 
but what is of more vital importance, real 
selling prices themselves must be reduced— 
they must be brought within the range of a 
greater number of buyers. In no other way 
can industry be stimulated to higher levels 
of activity—in no other way can the unem- 
ployment question be intelligently attacked 
—at least that is the thinking of General 
Motors and its approach to the problem.” 


Rock Products 


Producers of staple commodities, or of 
capital goods, probably do not see the appli- 
cation of this policy so readily; but it holds 
neverthe'ess in the long run. When con- 
struction materials can be so!d profitably at 
lower prices more of them will be used, 
because new structures will replace old ones 
faster—cost or price is as important a factor 
in the replacement of buildings and struc- 
tures as it is in the replacement of auto- 
mobiles. 


Housing Shortage 


A lack of sufficient housing facilities to 
properly accommodate the poputation is re- 
vealed in preliminary announcements of the 
Department of Commerce’s real property 
inventory. The report, interpreted by Act- 
ing Secretary Dickinson as demonstrating 
a real need for new construction, showed 
that vacancies average 7.7% of total hous- 
ing throughout the country, while 16% of 
all units studied were found to be over- 
crowded. The survey covered 63 cites 
throughout the country. Results were an- 
nounced on tabulation of 59 returns, re- 
ports from Minneapolis, St. Paul, Atlanta, 
Wi mington and Providence not yet com- 
pleted. The survey was confined to medium 
large cities; Chicago and New York were 
not studied. Of the homes studied, 16% 
were found in need of structural repair, 
44% were in need of maintenance repair and 
2.34% were unfit for habitation. 


It was found that construction of dwelling 
units.during the last five years has dropped 
to one-half of the preceding five years, Dr. 
Dickinson stated. Single family dwéllings 
are still generally favored, explaining that 
of new bui!dings erected in the last 10 years, 
occupants living in single dwelling homes 
amount to 88% of the total. 


A special problem in the case of vacancies 
is that of such cities as Philadelphia, where 
families have moved from downtown areas 
to the suburbs, the Commerce Secretary 
stated. The resulting empty houses cannot 
be classified as real vacancies as they prob- 
ably will never again be uti‘ized, he added. 
Such buildings are being torn down in in- 
creasing number and replaced with park- 
ing lots, Mr. Dickinson stated. 


The Commerce Department survey did 
not include a study of vacancies of this type. 


Real Estate Values Rising 


A more active market for real estate in 
70% of the cities of the United States, with 
a recent rapid absorption of space, particu- 
larly in single-family residences, is shown 
in the 23rd semi-annual survey of the real 
estate market, covering 268 cities, by the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
This increasing absorption of space is al- 
ready reflected in rising residential rents, 
shown for single-family dwellings by 49% 
of the cities reporting. 


ry 


Shortage of single-family residences is 
shown by 49% of the cities reporting. Nor- 
mal balance between supply and demand for 
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this type of structure is shown by 47% of 
the cities, and oversupply by only 4% of the 
cities. No city of over 200,000 Population 
reports a present oversupply of single fam. 
ily dwellings. The like survey of one year 
ago showed shortage of such dwellings jy 
only 12% of the cities and oversupply in 
16%. 

Prices have not advanced as generally as 
has turnover, but selling prices are already 
higher in 33% of the 268 surveyed cities, 
They are unchanged in 52% of the Cities, 
lower than a year ago in 15% of the cities, 

Cities of over 500,000 population show 
most general gain in market interest, 80% 
of them reporting a more active condition 
than prevailed a year ago, 20% an u- 
changed condition, but no city reporting a 
weaker market. However, these largest 
cities lag behind the country as a whole as 
to price rise. 

Business space shows more gain than of- 
fice space as measured by rent appreciation, 
Central business districts, for both types of 
structure, lead outlying sections in this 
change. Higher ren‘s are reported in cen- 
tral business property in 20% of cities, stable 
rents in 64%, lower rents in 16%. For office 
buildings only 9% of the cities report higher 
rents, but on the other hand only 13% re- 
port lower rents, 78% reporting a stabilized 
rent level. 


Large Volume of Highway Work 
Under Way 


Progress made on emergency construction 
of puglic works highways to ‘August 11 un- 
der the supervision of the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads shows a total of 8,316 proj- 
ects, estimated to cost $407,296,000, had been 
advertised for contract, begun by day labor 
employed directly by the highway author- 
ities, or completed. The cost of the day 
labor projects included in the above is esti- 
mated at $30,765,000. Of the 8,046 projects 
awarded for construction, 4095 were under 
construction on August 4 and 3656 were 
completed. The work under construction, 
which is estimated to cost $253,380,000, was 
giving regular employment to 274,900 men. 
In the whole country, work under way and 
completed involved 95% of the $400,000,- 
000 provided for public works highways un- 
der Section 204 of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 


Court Decision Speeds Slum 
Clearance Plans 


The administration proposes to proceed 
speedily with its nation-wide program of 
slum clearance now that the Government's 
right to acquire land for this purpose and 
for low-cost housing was upheld by a re- 


cent decision of the United States Dis‘rict’ 


Court of Ohio at Cleveland. The housing 
project is one of the divisions of the Public 
Works Administration which has allotted it 
$125,000,000 to engage in its program under 
Col. Horatio B. Hackett. The Cleveland 


project is one of more than 30 housing proj- 
ects under consideration. 


The division is 
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nearly ready to start demolition on the uni- 
yersity project in Atlanta. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes dec'ared 
recently that “the Government has no inten- 
tion to abandon or sidetrack its low cost 
housing and slum clearance activities.” 

Reports that the housing division has been 
virtually abolished were emphatically denied. 
He said: “The acquisition of land at a fair 
price to the government is a slow and tedious 
process through which we are passing. Obvi- 
ously we cannot disclose these sites until 
the government takes title.” 

FHA Administrator Defends 
Present Price Levels 

James A. Moffett, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator, in a country-wide broadcast, Au- 
gust 14, defended current price levels in the 
building industry, of which a survey had 
been conducted before the FHA program 
was launched. “Surely,” he said, “if in- 
dustry generally is operating with little, if 
any, profit, it is not in a position to make a 
radical reduction in prices. I see no reason 
why repairs, improvements and moderniza- 
tion, and the building of new houses should 
be done without a fair profit to industry. 
Our position is simp'y that fair prices must 
be fair to both the producers and the con- 
sumer. We find that all of the leading items 
entering into building costs are below the 
1926 price level. Consequently investments 
for repairs or new construction at the pres- 
ent price level constitute a proper basis for 
investment on the part of the American peo- 
ple.” ; 

Separate Code for Home- 
Builder Contractors 

The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, in convention at Chicago, Ill., asked 
that home building be given a code separate 
from the present general construction code, 
thus permitting it to take advantage of its 
own inherent conditions favorable for im- 
mediate advance under the new national 
housing act. “We are enthusiastically behind 
the government housing program, but we 
believe it can be successful only if costs are 
permitted to find their own level in accord- 
ance with conditions in each community,” 
the association states. Early action has been 
assured on the separate code for home build- 
ing filed by the association and now on Gen- 
eral Johnson’s desk. Pending decision on 
the separate code, home building has been 
temporarily exempted from the general 
construction code except for hour and wage 
provisions, 

How to Get Government Money 
for Home Modernization 

While it is hoped producers of rock prod- 
ucts have no need to apply for loans to 
modernize their own homes, each and every 
one should be able to tell others how to do 
so, for this will probably prove to be the 
most effective method of developing this 
market. The manner in which the borrow- 
ers may obtain loans is simplicity itself. 
Suppose, for example, John Smith wants 
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to have his house repainted, or have neces- 


sary repairs made. He does one of three 
things : 

He goes directly to an approved bank, fills 
out a credit statement, and signs a promis- 
sory note when the credit is approved. He 
is given the proceeds of his note. Then he 
can engage his own contractor, buy his own 
materials and have the work done any way 
he desires—provided, of course, that he sat- 
isfies the lending institution he is not squan- 
dering the money. 

2. Goes through the same procedure with 
an industrial bank, in which event a dis- 
count note probably would be used which 
would be paid off in monthly deposits. 

3. Engages a contractor or dealer to do 
the desired work, and submits a credit state- 
ment to him. The latter has the statement 
approved by a bank, then proceeds with the 
work. When completed, Smith gives the 
contractor a promissory note. The contrac- 
tor then endorses the note, and sells it to the 
bank for cash. 


Public Works Employment Planned 


It is being freely predicted that the coming 
winter will see as much or more need to pro- 
vide emergency employment as last winter. 
The CWA, as such, no longer exists, but it is 
said plans for a similar organization to pro- 
vide employment on public works and main- 
tenance will be developed. Last winter the 
CWA gave employment to 4,000,000; and 
their work required the purchase of con- 
siderable construction material, although 
most of the money went for payrolls. 


+ Labor Developments 

Strikes in all kinds of industries, mostly 
to compel closed shop, application seniority 
rules, etc., are widespread. Even the U. S. 
Government is affected since Federal Emer- 
gency Relief workers in Milwaukee, Wis., 
are on strike at this writing. National Re- 
covery Administrator Johnson and Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins are reported to have 
quarre'ed over the causes of labor unrest. 
Gen. Johnson is said to blame Section 7A 
of NIRA, while Miss Perkins says: “Sec- 
tion 7A is a new statute not completely 
understood by labor or employers. We have 
resistance on the part of employers some- 
times based on ignorance, sometimes on a 
misunderstanding and sometimes on delib- 
erate misinterpretation. When 7A is fully 
understood, we shall avoid a great many 
strikes.” 

So far strikes in rock products plants 
have not been widespread ; those which have 
been going on in some Ohio quarries since 
last May have recently been settled. 

The NRA and the newly created Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board are at outs 
over the board’s ruling that the NRA ad- 
ministrator must swallow his pride and 
prejudice and take back an employe he fired 
because of insubordination. The employe 
was the head of the NRA employes’ union 
and the general did not like his presumption 
in one or two instances. 
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Perhaps as a result of this little contro- 
versy, the Chicago Tribune reports the 
NRA does not regard itself as obliged to 
withdraw the Blue Eagle in cases where 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
found companies guilty of violation of sec- 
tion 7A of the NIRA and of subsequent 
failure to obey the instructions of the board. 
The labor board has recommended with- 
drawal of the Blue Eagle to the NRA com- 
pliance board in all cases where companies 
have disobeyed its instructions to reinstate 
discharged employes. The decision by the 
NRA will remove teeth from decisions by 
the board, since it may now hear cases, 
make decisions, and find that no penalties 
are inflicted for disobeying its orders. 


Railway Pension Law to Be 
Questioned 


The railways do not propose to pay em- 
p‘oyes pensions as required by the recent act 
of Congress until the courts have passed on 
its constitutionality. Suit has been filed by 
150 of the major companies in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. The 
brief of the carriers maintained that Con- 
gress “exceeded its powers under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution” in enact- 
ing the pension legislation. It was further 
alleged that the law illegally imposes upon 
the railroads the obligation to pay into the 
United States Treasury large sums of 
money; “unlawfully interferes with man- 
agement; and unlawfully classifies and dis- 
criminates against the carriers.” On these 
grounds, the railroads maintained the act 
violates their property rights and the lib- 
erty of ‘contracts “without due process of 
law,” in violation of the Constitution. 


NRA Suffers Serious Legal 
Setback 


Federal Judge Symes, at Denver, Colo., 
on August 9, made a decision which may 
have a far-reaching effect on enforcement 
of code provisions governing the operation 
of open-price plans. Judge Symes denied the 
Government an injunction which would have 
forced Ballard Gearhart, operator of a coal 
mine, to cease alleged violations of the 
NRA bituminous coal industry code. Judge 
Symes asserted that “The actions of the de- 
fendant in assertedly underselling price pro- 
visions of the coal code do not restrain or 
hinder interstate commerce and are not sub- 
ject to federal regulation.” The Government 
had charged that Gearhart, as operator of 
the Mount Garfield mine in Mesa County, 
sold coal at prices below those provided in 
the code, and had asked an injunction re- 
straining him from this practice. Judge 
Symes not only denied the injunction, but 
dismissed the suit against Gearhart. In 
effect, the ruling held that the case was one 
for the state and not the federal govern- 
ment. “The police power of the state,” the 
decision said, “is plenary, and the federal 
courts interfere only when the state, in the 
exercise thereof, violates some specific re- 
straint found in the federal constitution.” 
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U. S. Government Engineers 
Crushed-Stone 


HE TENNESSEE VALLEY AU- 
THORITY, government agency created 

in June, 1933, is building two large concrete 
dams in the Tennessee River basin—the first 
of an extensive series of such structures 
whch is designed to develop ultimately be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 hp. of hydro- 
electric energy and to make the river navi- 
gable for vessels of 9-ft. draft from its 
mouth on the Ohio River at Paducah, Ky., 
to Knoxville, Tenn., a distance of 652 miles. 
These initial projects are Norris dam, on 
the Clinch River, about 25 miles northwest 
of Knoxville :and Wheeler dam, on the Ten- 
nessee River just above Wilson dam of war- 
t'me prominence, near Florence, Ala. Nor- 
ris dam will be primarily a storage struc- 
ture, although two 66,000-hp. generators will 
be installed there. It will be 253 ft. high, 
210 ft. thick at the base, approximately 1,800 
ft. long at the crest and will be a gravity- 
type structure with a core wall and earth fill 
section at one end. It will impound a year’s 
flow of the Clinch River, about 3,600,000 


Al: Allis-Chalmers 42-in. gyratory 


belts driven by G-E 250-hp., 2200-v., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 900- 


rpm. slip-ring motor. 


E1: One Jeffrey Mfg. Co. feeder, 36x66 in. One-hp. M-G. 


set, and one 2-hp. vibrator. 


B1: Robins 2-deck, 6 and 3-in. Gyrex screens 48x102 in. 
Century 744-hp., 1140-rpm., 440-v., 3-phase, 60-cycle motor. 
40-in. 


C1: 36-in. Robins conveyor, 
W.E.M. Co., 60-hp., 440-v., gear motor. 


D1: 36-in. Manhattan rubber belt, 
693 ft. 


A2: Symons 5¥4-ft. short-head cone crusher. Falk 15C 
flexible coupling. G-E 200-hp., 2200-v., 3- 


rpm., slip-ring motor. 
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C2: 30-in. Robins conveyor, 42-in. head pulley. Westing- 
house 60-hp., 440-v., gear motor, 28.8 rpm. low speed. 


D2: 
764 ft. 


30-in. Manhattan rubber belt, 


C2A: 30-in. Robins conveyor, 24-in. head pulley. Century 
10-hp., 440-v., gear motor, 39 rpm. on gear. 


D2A: 30-in. Hewitt Rubber Co., 5-ply, %-in. cover, 28- } 


oz. duck, 94 ft. 


D6: 18-in. Acme belt, 4-ply, %-in. cover, 28 oz. 445 ft. 

C7: 18-in. Robins conveyor, 20-in. head pulley. Century 
74-hp., 440-v., gear motor, 123 rpm. on 

D7: 18-in. Thermoid Rubber Co. 4-ply, 28 oz. 210 ft. 

C16: 30-in. Robins conveyor, 24-in. head pulley. Westing- 
house 30-hp., 440-v., gear motor, 41.9 rpm. on gear. 

D16: Hewitt Rubber Co. 3(-in., 5-ply, 28-oz. duck. 1,150 ft. 
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Operation for Making Crusheq 


Stone Coarse and Fine Aggregates for Norris Dam Covers 
Considerable of the Landscape and Has Interesting Features 


acre ft., and will create a lake which will 
cover 80 square miles and have a shore line 
of nearly 800 miles. Including the power 
house and reservoir site, it will cost about 
$34,000,000 and is to be built in two years. 

The preliminary engineering on both dams 
was done in previous years by the Engineer 
Corps of the U. S. Army and final plans 
were drafted by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in its Denver, Colo., office. Both jobs were 
put underway last year, work on the Norris 


project having been started almost immedi- 
ately after the TVA became operative. 
As Norris dam site is located six miles 
from the nearest railroad, original plans 
called for the construction of a spur Ine at 
an estimated cost of $750,000 for hauling in 
construction materials. In addition, a $150,- 
000 macadam-surface h:ghway was project- 
ed. The discovery near the dam site of 
rock which could be crushed into suitabe 
coarse aggregates and sand for concrete- 
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crusher. Texrope B2: Niagara one-deck, 3-in. screen, 48x168 in. Century 
5-hp., 1200-rpm., 440-v., 3-phase, 60-cycle motor. 

B3: Stephens Adamson one-deck, 114-in. screen, 48x96 in: 
Century 5-hp., 1800-rpm., 440-v., 3-phase, 60-cycle motor. 

B4: Stephens Adamson one-deck, 34-in. screen, 60x96 in. 
Century 3-hp., 1800-r.p.m., 440-v., 3-phase, 60-cycle motor. 

BS: Stephens Adamson one-deck No. 4 screen, 60x90 in. 
Century, 3-hp., 1800 rpm., 440-v., 3-phase, 60-cycle motor. 

C3: 24-in. Robins conveyor, 16-in. head pulley. Century 
10-hp., 440-v., gear. motor, 69.25 rpm. on gear. 

D3: 24-in. Acme belt, 4-ply, %4-in. cover, 28-oz. 172 ft. 

C4: 20-in. Robins conveyor, 16-in. head pulley. Century 
714-hp., 440-v., gear motor, 69.25 rpm. on gear. 

D4: 24-in. Acme belt, 4-ply, %-in. cover, 28 oz. 187 ft. 

C5: 18-in. Robins conveyor, 16-in. head pulley. Century 
5-hp., 440-v., gear motor, 59 rpm. on gear. 

D5: 18-in. Acme belt, 4-ply, %-in. cover, 28 oz. 187 ft. 

C6: 18-in. Robins conveyor, 16-in. head pulley. Century 
5-hp., 440-v., gear motor, 59 rpm. on gear. 


magnetic pulley, 


8-ply, %-in. cover, 


phase, 60-cycle, 514- 
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@ By C. H. Vivian 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


making purposes eliminated the principal 
need for a railroad and it was accordingly 
dispensed with. Plans for the highway were 
modified and a heavy-duty reinforced-con- 
crete structure was built at a cost of $257,000. 


Rock Deposit 
The rock from which concrete aggregates 
are made is a dolomite which lies on the 
side of a draw extending back from the 
Clinch River a few hundred feet above the 


dam site. Several tons of it were sent to 
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Denver, where tests in the Bureau of 
Reclamation laboratory determined that it 
would make better concrete than the mate- 


E2: Two Jeffrey Mfg. Co. feeders, 48x60 in. Two 1-hp. M-G. sets and two 2-hp. 


vibrators. 


A3: Two 42x48-in. Allis-Chalmers hammermills, direct connected to two 250-hp., 
2200-v., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 900-rpm., slip-ring motors. 


C13: 20-in. Robins conveyor, 16-in. head pulley. Century 15-hp., 440-v., gear 


motor, 138 rpm. on gear. 


D13: 20-in. Thermoid Rubber Co. 5-ply, 28-oz. duck. 400 ft. 
C8: 16-in. Robins conveyor, 12-in. head pulley. Century 5-hp., 440-v., gear motor, 


i59 rpm. on gear. 


D8: 16-in. Thermoid Rubber Co. 3-ply, 28-oz. 410 ft. 
C10: 16-in. Robins conveyor, 12-in. head pulley. Century 3-hp., 440-v., gear 


motor, 123 rpm. on gear. 


D10: 16-in. Thermoid Rubber Co., 3-ply, 28-oz. 335 ft. 
Radial stacker: 16-in. Barber-Greene conveyor, 16- 


in. Diamond rubber belt. 


Fixed stacker: 16-in. Barber-Greene conveyor. 16- 


in. Diamond rubber belt. 
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rials previously considered. Steps were 
therefore immediate’y taken to open up a 
quarry and to set up the necessary pant 
for supplying aggregates for the 1,000,00 
cu. yd. of concrete required for the dam 
and power house. 

As the dolomite was covered by an aver- 
age of 6 ft. of clay overburden and the 
slope of the surface was alout 30 deg., hy- 
draulic sluicing was determined to be the 
most economical method of clearing the 
quarry site. This was done with. water 
pumped from the river, 1,200 ft. distant and 
240 it. lower, by three 150-hp., 1750-g.p m., 
electrically driven centrifugal pumps 0, er- 


ating at 1700 r.pm. These were connected 


B7: Four Allis-Chalmers 2- 
deck, No. 4 and No. 10 screeas, 
48x120 in. Two Allis-Chalmers 
3-hp., 1800-rpm., 440-v., 3-phase, 
60-cycle motors. Two Century 
3-hp., 1800-rpm., 440-v., 3-phase, 
60-cycle motors. 

E3: Link-Belt Co. wet 
classifier. 
C19: 

veyor. 

D19: 30-in. Manhattan Rub- 
ber Co. 8&8-ply, 32-0z., %-in. 
cover. 522 ft. 


30-in. Link-Be!t con- 
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Washing away overburdén from TVA quarry site, Norris, Tenn., by sluicing. A 
100-Ib. pressure through a 3-in. nozzle is used for this work 


in series, one being stationed at the river 
bank and the other two at the quarry site. 
The quarry face was cleared for a length 
of 1000 ft. and a height of about 300 ft., 
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and two sizes of sand. Accompanying draw- 
ings show the general layout of the plant 
in which this is done and the flow of the 
materials. Captions accompanying the latter 
sketch (on pages 28 and 29) give a descrip- 
tion of the equipment employed. 

An outstanding feature of the operations 
is the reduction of crushed rock to sand. A 
study of the methods by which this could 
be effected led to the selection of hammer 
mills, it having been found, it is claimed, that 
sand produced by this equipment produced 
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and a roadway for hau'age was cut at the 
bottom. The rock is drilled with wagon 
drills and, after blasting, is loaded by a Bu- 
cyrus-Erie 120-B and a Marion 4101 elec- 
tric shovel, both equipped with 3-cu. yd. 
dippers. Haulage to the primary crusher 
is done in 12-cu. yd. White and Hug trucks. 


Stone Sand Used Exclusively 

From the primary 42-in. crusher at eleva- 
tion 1060, the material is conveyed across 
the draw to the secondary crusher at ele- 
vation 1050 and then follows the side hill 
around towards the concrete mixing p!ant, 
meanwhile being reduced in straight line 
operations to four sizes of coarse aggregate 
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General plan of TVA quarry, mixing plant, etc., in relation to Norris Dam, Norris, Tenn. 
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the most workable concrete. “This js pri- 
marily owing to the cubical shape of the 
grains,” states Barton M. Jones, engineer in 
charge of the construction. “The cost of 
maintenance will be higher than for some 
other types of equipment, but the better sand. 
will result in an’appreciable saving in the: 


‘amount of cement required. This will ma 


terially reduce the cost of the concrete and 
give the advantages of lower temperatures 
through a decreased amount of heat gener- 
ated in the concrete.” 


Approximately 425,000 cu. yd. of sand and 
825,000 cu. yd. of coarse aggregate will be 
produced in this plant. 

The concrete-mixing plant has a capacity 
of 3,000 cu. yd. a day. Cement is delivered 
in bulk by railroad cars to silos at Coal 
Creek, the nearest railroad point. It is 
transferred by Fuller-Kinyon pumps to 65- 
bbl. trucks for hauage to the dam site 
where it is unloaded by other Fuller-Kinyon 
pumps either to a 6,000-bbl. silo or directly 
to the mixing plant bins. The schedu’e of 
concrete work calls for placing an average 
of 40,000 cu. yd. a month and a maximum of 
70,000 cu. yd. The concrete is dumped into 



















Below: Near Norris dam—View of quarry with overburden partially washed off 
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Quarry face (left) with conveyor system leading around to TVA mixing plant (center tower). In the distance are the tall 
towers of the two cableways for handling the concrete for Norris Dam, Norris, Tenn. 
transfer cars which are hauted by gasoline- 

driven locomotives into position beneath the 


bottom-dump buckets 
cableways, where it is poured into 6-cu. yd. 


for placing in the 
forms. The layout of this transportation 


are shown in the accompanying general lay- 
system and its relation to the aggrega‘e plant 


out. sketch. 


The first concrete was placed 
on July 17. 
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Crusher and conveyor 





system under construction by TVA for furnishing aggregates used in Norris dam project 
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Stock Piling and Storage of Aggregates 
In the Great Plains Region 


Where, When and How to Use Belt Conveyors, Locomotive and 
Crawler Cranes and Drag Scrapers 


NE of the most striking features of 
O the aggregate plants of the plains 
taken as a whole is their enormous potential 
capacity, as compared with actual production. 
A few years ago one group of plants which 
was shipping about 450,000 tons a year, had 
a maximum capacity well over 7,200,000 tons. 
A large part of this over-capacity was due 
to useless duplication, but some of it was 
based on sounder principles. 

For example a certain plant during its 
busiest month ran 300 hours using a 10-in. 
pump. Had an 8-in. pump been used it 
would have run 600 hours, and would have 
saved some $500 in electric pcwer. On the 
other hand, the crew of the plant cons‘sted 
of five men with a total rate of hourly pay 
of $2.50. The increased labor charge would 
thus have amounted to $750. There are other 
factors, but this matter of labor cost alone 
accounts for the habitual selection of large 
capacity equipment, and until recently for the 
general absence of stcck piles. 


Where stock piles are not used to aid in 
evening up load they are generally accumu- 
lated to take care of business during shut- 
downs. A study of contracts awarded by 
months in 1932 in the 10th Federal Reserve 
District (Dodge) indicates that the seasonal 
percentages are as follows: 


NN aE ERE ees ae ACR 6.69% 
WOME tic le a ois. aay 6.52% 
EE NBS a ae to ee at erate 11.68% 
URE oe tt are tise 9.11% 
BT ot Gia he bs cendeceaess 8.87% 
Ps ARS Sues oo Seas Slee 13.32% 
Pied cons Wak ds Deco kceell abc 8.87% 
PMI cis es ists So aed oe 10.05% 
AMINE (0S 275 cog ico slik wan 7.79% 
CS a Oe mere 6.70% 
ESS SEE CT 5.43% 
oS cas weg bids 4.96% 


The demand for sand and gravel does not 
vary directly with the contract awards. If 
we assume that the demand under each con- 
tract persists for three months and that the 
demand for aggregate varies with the total 
amount of the contracts let (which is very 
nearly the case over a five-year period) the 
demand is divided as follows: 


eg RCE Sao Ee NE Beare Dea 5.7% 
OES ae oS rae see eee 6.1% 
APES een WG ca bas sk ba 8.3% 
isis Goode cae cca Peed a 9.1% 
EAL CS nea ORE ee en 9.9% 
eS Sk a vee 10.4% 
TARR le Eas Se a are are a 10.4% 
ROS TERT EE ee 10.8% 
URE ices ae ke 8.9% 


By John H. Ruckman, 


Consulting Engineer, Topeka, Kan. 


CORRE as pe ee 8.1% 
NGwhINOR os Ore Sgt eg: 6.6% 
Tecmo cia ic > <a hacen 5.7% 


It will be seen that the heaviest demand 
is only about twice the lightest. If a plant 
is to produce 300,000 tons per year, its 
heaviest monthly production need be only 
33,000 tons, an amount which can be easily 
produced by a 10-in. pump in 300 hours, and 
which can be produced, net, in 600 hcurs’ 
operation, even if half be returned to the 
river as has frequently been the practice. 
As a matter of fact most plants now in 
operation work only about 300 hours even 
during their peak periods in June and July. 
Nature of Materials Prime Cause of 

Stockpiling 

In other words, were irregularity in gross 
demand the only consideration, stock piling 
would be unnecessary and indavisable. A 
more important factor is the nature of the 
material pumped. Let us suppose that 
“pump-run” material (after heavy boulders 
have been removed) analyzes as follows: 


Non- 

Screen Cumulative cumulative 
On SArBiet isc cons 1.000% 1.000% 
Sern oe oe 2.665% 1.665% 
4-mesh: <<: =. 9.565% 6.900% 
8-mesh ....... 33.265 % 23.700% 
14-mesh: ...... 5. 67.265 % 34.000% 
28-mesh* ..:<..; 83.865 % 16.600% 
48-mesh ....... 96.865 % 13.000% 
100-mesh <...5.%. 99.000% 2.135% 
Through 100-mesh ..... 1.000% 

Gradation 6 5 S48 393.490 100.000 


One hundred thousand tons of this ma- 
terial can be broken up to produce 42,835 
tons of road gravel with a gradation factor 
of 4.59; 13,270 tons of concrete aggregate with 
a factor of 4.03; 32,490 tons of building 
sand with a factor of 3.71, and some 1400 
tons of engine sand. If these products were 
loaded out, one at a time, and the by-product 
rejected into the river or pond, the amount 
of material handled for a given production 
would be at least twice that were the material 
saved, while the execution of a large order 
for one material would so cover the raw ma- 
terial with by-product as ultimately to ren- 
der it unusable. 

There is no plant or even group in the 
Plains region at this writing in which pro- 
duction is so large as to permit continuous 
loading of all products, without either stor- 
age or waste. Accordingly, if waste and 


subsequent redredging is to be avoided, stock- 





piling is absolutely essentiat, The size of 
the stock pile is not dependent on seasonal 
construction activity, but on the degree to 
which it is possible to substitute one product 
for another, and the maximum length of 
time during which a single product may 
accumulate. 

When this was written, excluding the 
plants close to Kansas City and Omaha, 
there were only three plants in the area 
under consideration designed with the idea 
of carrying a stock pile. These include a 
belt conveyor layout in Wichita, a second in 
Topeka, and a drag scraper installaticn in 
Nebraska. There is also a plant in Topeka 
which was required to store its waste sand 
and subsequently found it very profitable to 
do so, but it was not originally laid out with 
that end in view. 

The experience of those plants that have 
stockpiles, coupled with the by-product prob- 
lem just described, is forcing a more gen- 
eral consideration of storage.” There are at 
least three points in the state of Kansas 
where productions of 300,000 tons per year 
may be attained, and plants of this magni- 
tude, for their own protection, must eliminate 
waste. As a consequence the development 
of stock piles seems the next logical step in 
plant design. 


Early Stockpiling Methods 

Before taking up the probable trend of 
this development it may be well to note some 
of the rather crude methods which have been 
tried. There was little attempt at stockpiling 
before the introduction of the “spread table.” 
With the t'ghtening of specifications in 1927 
and 1928 there came about a marked increase 
in the amount of material discarded, and 
serious controversies arose at several points 
relative to maintenance of stream channels; 
indeed several plants were forced to dis- 
charge material from their waste flumes into 
piles located on shore. 

Practically all of the first piles were 


formed by sluicing, since this required no. 


serious initial investment. As the piles grew 
larger and higher, however, it was necessary 
to spread them, and it was soon discovered 
also that the material could be sold at an 
excellent profit. As a result, rehandling de- 
vices quickly appeared, notably the drag 
scraper, because of its low first cost, and 
the abundance of cable always available, and 
a little later the “crawler” crane. One plant 


sluiced its waste to a large depression whence 
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it drained to the river, the dry sand was re- 
covered with a drag scraper, and was loaded 
out with a small belt conveyor. Another 
handled its entire tonnage with a “crawler,” 
which at times climbed to the top of the 
pile, and not only stored and loaded but also 
moved the material. By 1930 practically 
every operator had some kind of a stock 
pile and nearly all handled it in part at least 
with a “crawler.” 

There can be no question as to the value 
of a crawler crane about a sand plant. It 
is an appliance that is not only highly flexible 
in its application but when standing in one 
place and loading cars is one of the most eco- 
nomical and effective machines known. It 
is, however, not adapted to transport ma- 
terials. A machine with a 50-ft. radius of 
action can move material only about 75 ft. 
from a given set-up, and this may mean ten 
rehandlings to reach the end of the stock- 
pile. A 10-in. pump can, and frequently does, 
produce 200 tons per hour. To handle one- 
half of this quantity once in one hour re- 
quires a 20-ton crane and a good craneman. 
It is often impossible with a 60-ft. boom. If 
it must be handled at two points, or if re- 
handling is required, the crane can keep up 
only by working extra shifts. Because of 
these characteristics it seems unlikely that 
the crane, unaided, is the solution of the 
problem. 


“Borrowed” Railway Cars 


It has been suggested that the cheapest 
storage cost is obtained when railroad cars 
are “borrowed” during the “demurrage free” 
period, loaded, shifted to stock pile, unloaded 
and reshifted to load out. So far as the 
writer knows, this method has never been 
used in the Plains region. It is perhaps a 
good thing that it has not, for unless the 
railroad has made some car rental agreement, 
which has been approved by public authori- 
ties, the operation may constitute an intra- 
terminal movement for which the charge 
amounts to $9.30 per car. The omission of 
this charge on an interstate shipment lays 
the shipper open to severe fine and im- 
prisonment. 


Even supposing that a car rental agree- 
ment can be made, the method is neither con- 
venient nor in most cases is it cheap. As 
already pointed out, a crane cannot as a rule 
handle half the production of a well-placed 
pump, unless it is equipped with a short 
boom and suffers no delays. When unload- 
ing cars its capacity is further reduced. As 
a result, the necessary trackage (including 
switches) is excessive. Car-switching equip- 
ment is expensive and becomes complicated, 
but the most serious objection to the system 
(always provided the legal difficulties already 
mentioned can be overcome) is the high labor 
cost. The cars have to be caulked before 
loading. After unloading they must be re- 
caulked and frequently cleaned by hand 


shoveling. Men are required to operate 


Switches aad haulage equipment, and there 
In the 


are apt to be delays at the tipple. 
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opinion of the writer, even though railroads 
and regulatory commissions agree, this 
method is suitable only for very large plants. 


Repumping 


Another system that naturally suggests 
itself to experienced dredgers is that of re- 
pumping to stock pile. This system has been 
used to some extent and is worth consider- 
ing. To stock-pile 100 tons an hour re- 
quires an 8-in. pump and motor, a string of 
pipe and a series of supports. If the ma- 
terial has been partially dewatered, clear 
water must be remixed with it and this con- 
stitutes one difficulty, since the amount of 
water used is so great as to be drawn off 
only with difficulty. One concern located on 
a river bank placed its classifying cones out- 
side the flood protection dike and allows each 
cone to form its own pile, the drainage going 
into the river. This is certainly a cheap 
method of creating stock piles, but it is ill 
adapted to cheap loading out. Where the 
material is repumped it can be dewatered be- 
fore storage, but the drawback to this sys- 
tem is the heavy power and replacement 
costs. The total head against the pump will 
often amount to 70 ft. and will require 80 
hp. as compared with a quarter of this 
amount, if the same material were carried by 
belt conveyor. Impellors will not pump more 
than about 150,000 tons each, and pipe will 
wear out at about twice that tonnage. 

The first cost when pump, motor, pipe, 
flumes and dewatering apparatus are taken 
into consideration differs little from that of 
a belt conveyor, although the pipe can be 
made partially self supporting, thus avoiding 
the cost involved in overhead trusses. 


Overhead Rail Cars 


Systems based on automatic dump cars and 
on overhead cableways offer little. If the 
cars are supported on trusses high enough to 
form adequate piles the installation is more 
expensive than belts, while high cableways 
will generally prove more expensive than 
drag scrapers. 


Drag Scrapers 


For small plants the last named device 
is very effective. Its chief drawbacks are 
its comparatively small capacity where long 
piles are to be formed, and the necessity of 
the operator giving it his entire attention. 
Where the stock piles are small, and where 
there are frequent shut-downs for “no 
orders,” neither of these drawbacks is seri- 
ous. The system has a very great advantage 
in permitting the material to be loaded out 
as well as into storage, while its low initial 


‘cost results in low overhead. 


Belt Conveyors 


For plants of larger capacity, the belt con- 
veyor offers the most convenient system, and 
when properly installed it should prove the 
cheapest. The actual cost of a 24-in. con- 
veyor with anti-friction bearings and a good 
quality of belt is about $10 a foot, exclusive 
of supports. The supporting structure can 
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however take a multitude of forms, and upon 
it largely depends both the first cost and the 
subsequent satisfactory operation of the 
system. 

One of the most common types is a trestle 
with rather light wooden bents about 20 ft. 
apart. These bents are seldom over 40 ft. in 
height. Where a “tripper” is used a long 
storage pile can be developed, but the results 
are often unsatisfactory since the bents ob- 
struct the flow of material in the pile, and 
when loading out begins, the pressure of the 
material frequently breaks them down. For 


this reason steel trusses are better than 
wooden trestles. Since two 2%4x2%-in. 


angle irons can be used safely as a 7-ft. 
strut, and since a depth of one-twelfth of the 
span generally gives an economical design, 
trusses of 80 to 85 ft. span are very com- 
mon. These trusses are generally supported 
by steel bents and several methods can be 
used for protecting these from the flow of 
the stored material. One is to make them 
strong transversely and then so operate that 
sand is always drawn equally from each side 
in a longitudinal direction. For instance, if 
the pile is to be withdrawn thrcugh a tunnel, 
hatches may be located at each bent, draw- 
ing material from both sides; and a crane 
can operate from a point opposite the bent 
so as to achieve the same result. This sys- 
tem works very well where the material is 
uniform. 

A second system uses heavy bents and de- 
pends on the trusses to hold ‘the bents in 
place. This method is cne which the writer 
dislikes, since it requires heavy trusses, since 
it involves very laborious calculations due to 
possible stress relations, and finally since it 
is often hard to anchor the tops of the bents 
securely. A great many failures have oc- 
curred, and it seems safer where different 
classes of material are to be stored to so ar- 
range the bents that they cannot receive the 
thrust of the pile. 


Saving Trestle Bents from Thrusts 
of Piled Material 


This result can be obtained in several ways. 
The most direct method is to lengthen the 
spans. If full use is made of the cantilever 
principle a 160-ft. span can be built just 
about as cheaply per foot as a span of 80 
ft. By placing the footings of the bents on 
adequate retaining walls, it is possible to 
develop a nearly continuous pile in which the 
bents are entirely free from the material. 
The same result can be obtained by spread- 
ing the legs so as to straddle the pile, but the 
layout is unsightly and interferes with the 
operation of a crane if the latter is used to 
load cut. 

Another method is to run the main belt on 
a relatively low wooden trestle and discharge 
at certain points to reversible cross belts 
which are anchored to heavy foundations and 
then cantilevered out to form large circular 
piles. This construction will save about $7 
per ft. on the main conveyor supports, but 
it involves an equally large expenditure for 
additional belts and cantilevers. The amount 
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of storage is, however, very nearly doubled 
as compared with a single belt carried on 
trusses. 

Bins and Silos 


Up to this point no mention has been made 
of artificial aids to storage such as bins, 
tanks and retaining walls. It may be safely 
assumed that there is no location in the dis- 
trict under consideration where any of these 
structures would pay from a standpoint of 
permanent storage. At no point is land 
worth more than $1,000 an acre, and as a 
result, direct ground storage is in every case 
cheaper than storage behind walls. Likewise 
with sand figured at 30c a cu. yd., the cheap- 
est retaining wall will practically always be 
a>sand fill. 


Loading Out of Stock Piles 


Getting material into a stock pile is, of 
course, only half the problem. Loading out 
is equally important. The cheapest method 
so far as direct handling is concerned is 
undoubtedly a conveyor carried in a tunnel 
beneath the pile. The cost of such a con- 
veyor, however, is some $10 per ft. plus the 
cost of the tunnel, which will amount to 
about $8 per ft.; and the tunnel even when 
carefully designed will recover only a little 
more than half the stock pile. In one case 
figured by the writer (Fig. 1) the recover- 
able storage amounted to about 60 tons per 
foot of storage pile, and allowing for the 
gaps between piles there was over $1 of in- 
vestment per, ton stored. The outgoing con- 
veyor in this case was 900 ft. in length, of 
which 800 ft. was in tunnels; the total cost 
thus amounted to $15,300, about that of a 
20-ton crawler or locomotive crane. At the 
plant in question, there is however no oppor- 
tunity to use a crane, due to the truck lay- 
out. In Fig. 2 is shown another layout in 
which direct loading by conveyor is provided. 
This plant, when partially constructed, had 
a crawler loading out, recovering about 
four-fifths of the material in each pile. In- 
vestment here, due to the single conveyor 
across the piles is lower than in Fig. 1, but 
the cost of operating the crane was rather 
high, due chiefly to worn treads. 


Locomotive vs. Crawler Crane 

This brings up the question of whether use 
of a locomotive crane would be preferable. 
Such a machine can run from one end of the 
pile to the other with little wear, and in addi- 
tion can act as a switcher and car puller. 
These advantages, however, are gained only 
in return for a serious loss of adaptability. 
The locomotive crane cannot leave its track, 
and hence its boom has only half the reach 
of a crawler of the same capacity. It can 
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Fig. 1—Tunnel conveyor system. No crane used 

















Cross section of stock piles and 
conveyor system shown in Fig. 1 


Above: Fig. 2—Direct conveyor loading system for aggregate. Crawler 
also used 


Below: Fig. 3—Plant layout for a belt conveyor carried on high trestle; 





locomotive crane and belt in tunnel used for loading out 
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Cross section of trestle-and-tunnel conveyor system for aggregates shown in Fig. 3 
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in general load only one car at a time, on 
the same track with itself and cannot go 
out on to the main line. As a result an 
additional track is necessary and this will cost 
at recent prices some $3.50 per ft. If the 
crane is to be used at its maximum reach it 
is necessary to increase the distance between 
the tracks, sufficiently to allow the crane to 
turn clear round. 


Flexibility Feature 
" If a plant is to load out 5,000 cars a year, 
é it should be able to load at least 2,000 of 
these by direct loading. If the plant is one- 
eighth of a mile in length, and if the crane is 
obliged to travel the whole length of the 
plant for each car (an almost impossible con- 
dition), it will travel in one year only 375 
miles. A good crawler should be able to 
travel five times that distance before re- 
bushing is required. In other words, if 
reasonable care is used in operation, and if 
it is not asked to transport material, the 
crawler crane is not only more flexible, but 
it avoids heavy additional investment in track. 


Size of Stock Piles 


As pointed out, the size of the stock piles 
must be made dependent on the maximum 
amount of by-product which may develop be- 
tween orders. There is a tendency for sand 
which will pass a 8-mesh but will stop on 
a 28-mesh to accumulate in very large quan- 
tities at some plants, and no matter how 
large the piles are designed, it may be neces- 
sary to enlarge them. For this work the 
drag scraper is unexcelled. An ordinary 
crane can furnish the necessary power, and 
by means of temporary or permanent tail 
block anchorages any given pile can be ex- 
tended. In Fig. 4 is shown a plant laid out 
on this principle. A crawler could be sub- 
stituted for the locomotive crane and extra 
track shown, and it is doubtful whether the 
tunnel and conveyor indicated would pay ex- 
cept in so far as they permit two materials 
to be loaded out at once. Some readers from 
the South may notice that although the lay- 
out differs in detail, the general arrangement 
is very similar to that of the Fort Worth 
Sand and Gravel .Co. at Hearst, Tex. 

Another layout is shown in Fig. 5, in which 
a large initial storage is obtained, and in 
which full use is made of the long reach of 
a crawler’s boom. Auxiliary storage can be 
built up and extended as in the previous lay- 
out. The central loading out belt as a rule 
can be omitted, but there is at least one loca- 
tion where trackage cannot be brought into 
the plant and where as a result loading out 
must be done by conveyor. 


Conclusions 


In considering these various combinations 
of conveyors, tunnels, trusses and belts it 
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Cross section of conveyor system shown in Fig. 4 designed to meet emergency storage needs 
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Fig. 4—Extra track is a feature of this plant layout sketch developed to meet extra 
storage demands of plant 








Cross section of plant layout shown in Fig. 5 designed to provide large 
initial storage in stock piles 
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Fig. 5—Aggregate plant’s stock pile and loading facilities arranged for rapid and 
economical development of storage 


cannot be said that any is the best. The 
layout must be suited to the particalar plant 
in question, and the choice will nearly always 
have to be made between a relatively inflexi- 
ble system giving very low costs at certain 
rates of production, and more adaptable 
methods involving higher direct costs, but 


which because of small investment, adapta- 
bility to emergency or resale value may be 
more economical in the long run. One thing 
is, however, certain: during the next ten 
years plants which save and stock pile their 
by-products are going to survive at the ex- 
pense of their less progressive neighbors. 
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Combustion Economy in the Rotary Kiln 


OMBUSTION has been defined as: 

“The combination of certain chemical 
elements with oxygen which takes place with 
sufficient rapidity to be accompanied by the 
phenomena of heat and light.” 

The principal combustion elements are 
carbon, hydrogen and sulphur. Oxygen, 
necessary for the combustion of these ele- 
ments, is provided, in rotary kiln practice, 
from the air, which is a mechanical mixture 
and not a chemical compound. 

Combustion is a chemical process or re- 
action. It occurs in definite and invariable 
proportions and with definite heats of re- 
action, which may vary considerably de- 
pending on the temperature at which the 
reaction occurs and on whether the reaction 
occurs at constant pressure, as in the rotary 
kiln, or at constant volume, as in the deter- 
mination of the heat value of a fuel in a 
bomb calorimeter. Certain heats of reaction 
are positive or exothermal—give off heat— 
while others are negative or endothermal— 
absorb heat. In a study of combustion for 
the production of heat, we are particularly 
interested in those combustion reactions 
which are exothermal. 


Part 2—Theory of Combustion* 


By Robert S. Schultz, Jr., 


Consulting Engineer, Maplewood. N. 4J- 


The important chemical reactions in fuel 
combustion in the rotary kiln are shown, to- 
gether with their heats of reaction under 
standard conditions and at constant pres- 
sure, in Table 1. 

In any study of combustion much the 
most important of these several reactions 
are the complete oxidation of carbon and of 
hydrogen to carbon dioxide and water vapor, 
respectively. These two elements are the 
principal constituents of all commercial 
fuels and their complete oxidation is the 
aim of heat producing combustion. 


It is desirable to distinguish between 
“complete” combustion and “perfect” com- 
bustion. “Complete” combustion covers the 


complete oxidation of a fuel, regardless of 
the amount of excess air which may be used 
in such oxidation. “Perfect” combustion 
covers complete oxidation of a fuel with 
exactly the amount of air, and hence the 
oxygen which is theoretically required for 
such oxidation. 

It is to be noted particularly that oxygen, 
in one form or another, is the element of 


*Part 1 was published in Rock Propucts 
for July, 1934; pages 38 and 39. 





essential importance in all of the practical 
combustion reactions. Since no chemical 
reaction occurs until the elements are jp 
contact, it follows that combustion cannot 
occur until the combustible and oxygen are 
in actual contact. Therefore, the mechanics 
of the combustion of any fuel consists of 
two distinct and consecutive processes: 

(1) The process of contacting the com- 
bustible with oxygen. 

(2) The chemical combination of the com- 
bustible with oxygen, after contact has been 
made. 

Of these two processes, the first is far 
the slower and more difficult. Time is neces- 
sary for the combustible and oxygen to 
make contact. But once contact has been 
made, the actual chemical combination js 
practically instantaneous at usual burning 
zone temperatures and pressures. 

As already stated, the speed of combus- 
tion reactions depends on the temperature 
at which the reaction occurs and whether 


‘ the reaction occurs at constant pressure or 


at constant volume. Under rotary kiln con- 
ditions, the temperature at which the re- 
actions occur is high and the pressure is 


TABLE NO. 1.—IMPORTANT FUEL COMBUSTION REACTIONS. 



































| Reaction Heat of Reaction 
Elements | Products Molecular Weights B.t.u. per lb. mol. 
5 aoe: C + O: = CO; 
eT eee re \Carbon dioxide 12.0 + 32.0 = 44.0 169,860 B.t.u. 
2C'+OQ,=2C0 
ee a ee Carbon monoxide 2 X 12.0 + 32.0 =2 X 28.0 95,120 B.t.u. 
| C++ CO, = 200 
Carbon plus carbon dioxide. ................. Carbon monoxide 12.0 + 44.0 = 2 X 28.0 —74,740 B.t.u. 
2CO+ O. =2CO, 
Carbon monoxide plus oxygen............... + |Carbon dioxide 2 X 28.0 + 32.0 = 2 X 44.0 244,600 B.t.u. 
2H; + O, = 2H,0O 246,150 B.t.u., gross 


Hydrogen plus oxygen.................5. 





Methane plus oxygen 


..|Water vapor 


eee ete eee eee erases 


4 plus water vapor 


2 X 2.015 + 32.0 = 2 X 18.015 


208,136 B.t.u., net 





\Carbon dioxide 


CH, + 2 O. = CO: + 2 H.O 
16.031 + 2 X 32.0 = 44.0 + 2 X 18.015 


380,200 B.t.u., gross 
341,936 B.t.u.,net 
































Carbon dioxide C.H.e + 3% O, =2 CO; +3 H.0 664,450 B.t.u., gross 
ee Oi I oni sos So Si ha sis plus water vapor |30.046 + 31% X 32.0 = 2 X 440+ 3 X 18.015| 607,043 B.t.u., net 
fe oe S.+ 20..= 2:80, 
Sulphur (as gas) plus oxygen.............. Sulphur dioxide 64.12 + 2 X 32.0=2 X 64.06 249,400 B.t.u. 
S: + 30: = 2 SO; 
Sulphur (as gas) plus oxygen.............. Sulphur trioxide 64.12 + 2 X 32.0 = 2 X 80.06 329,400 B.t.u. 
Carbon monoxide C+ H,O = CO + H; —75,515 B.t.u., gross 
Catton eens Wm a2 k Sse os bse S35 oe 8 plus hydrogen 12.0 oi 18.015 = 0 + 2.015 —56,508 Bt.u., net 
Carbon dioxide C+2H.0 = CO, + 2H, —76,290 B.t.u., gross 
BRT: DNS RUE oho oS aS ewan bake ou plus hydrogen 12.0 + 2°< 18.015 = 440+ 2 X 2.015 —38,276 B.t.u., net 
Carbon dioxide CO + H:O = CO. + H: — 775B.t.u., gross 
Carbon monoxide plus water................ plus hydrogen 28.0 + 18.015 = 44.0 + 2.015 


18,223 B t.u., net 


Molecular weights from International Atomic Weights, 1926. Data based on 60° F. and 29.92” Hg. 
Heat of reactions calculated from International Critical Tables. 


Latent heat of water vapor taken as 1055 B.t.u. per Ib. 
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close to atmospheric and is reasonably con- 
stant. Under these conditions, a theoretical 
study of combustion reactions will show the- 
oretical combustion velocities, but these 
yelocities are SO extremely high that, for all 
practical purposes, combustion reactions in 
rotary kiln practice may be considered as 
instantaneous. 


Contacting Fuel and Oxygen 


Control of the contacting of the com- 
bustible and oxygen is the most difficult 
problem in efficient combustion. It is also 
the major factor in determining the char- 
acter and temperature of the flame to be 
produced. 

The physical nature of the fuel is an im- 
portant factor in the contacting problem. 
In the case of natural gas, and similar gase- 
ous fuels, both the combustible and the oxy- 
gen are in a molecular state and are easily 
susceptible to mixing and to the formation 
of nearly homogeneous mixtures. Only about 
ten volumes of air, per volume of gas, are 
required for pertect combustion. Pulverized 
coal, on the other hand, is in the solid state, 
and although the particles may be very 
small they are large when compared to the 
oxygen molecule; and a great number of 
oxygen molecules is required for perfect 
combustion. At usual burning zone tem- 
peratures, the volume of air required for the 
perfect combustion of a coal particle is many 
thousand times the volume of the particle. 

From a practical standpoint, the entire 
time required for the combustion of any 
fuel in the rotary kiln is the time required 
for contacting the combustible and the 
oxygen. 

Two means are available for this essential 
stage in rotary kiln combustion: 

(1) Natural diffusion. 

(2) Mechanical mixing and agitating. 

When natural diffusion is depended on to 
bring the oxygen into contact with the com- 
bustible, the time of contacting is long, com- 
bustion is slow and resulting temperatures 
are low. Intensive mechanical mixing and 
agitating, both before and after admission to 
the kiln, greatly increase the speed of the 
contacting process and aid in the removal 
of the products of combustion from the 
surface of the combustible. With the time 
of contacting decreased, the rate of com- 
bustion and the resultant temperatures are 
increased. Whenever high rates of combus- 
tion and high temperatures are obtained, 
they result from intensive mixing. High 
combustion temperatures are the result and 
not the cause of high rates of combustion. 

The problem of contacting in combustion, 
therefore, divides itself into two separate 
and distinct problems: 


(1) To provide sufficient air (and hence 
sufic'ent oxygen) for the designed com- 
bustion of the fuel. 

(2) To bring this amount of air and the 
fuel into contact in such a way and at such 
a rate as to produce the type of combustion 
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desired for the particular process involved. 
Due to the fact that the chemical reactions 
involved in combustion occur in definite and 
invariable proportions and that the average 
oxygen content of the air is known, the 
quantity of air required for the combustion 
of any fuel can be determined accurately 

from a chemical analysis of that fuel. 
The average analysis of atmospheric air is: 
By Volume 


le oko ace ts ee cabeans 20.92% 
Nitrogen, Ns ...........: 78.14% 
Carbon dioxide, CO:..... 0.04% 
PE ici detec caewks 0.90% 
Total inert gases............. 79.08% 


The molecular weight of air is 28.97. 

Since the composition of any fuel will 
vary slightly, it is sufficiently accurate, for 
usual combustion calculations, to take the 
average composition of air as 21% oxygen 
and 79% nitrogen, by volume, and to take 
the molecular weight as 29.0. 

Except for unusual combustion processes, 
such as the production of a reducing flame 
for certain metallurgical processes, complete 
combustion, and as near perfect combustion 
as may be practical, is desired from the 
standpoints of economy and efficiency. In 
cement ki!n practice, it is customary to con- 
sider combustion to be comp‘ete if the exit 
gases do not contain combustible material 
and perfect if they also do not contain free 
oxygen. This is not an accurate test of com- 
bustion efficiency in the kiln. It is merely a 
test of the amount of air admitted at the 
front end. It fails to show where, in the 
length of the kiln, combus‘ion becomes com- 
plete and hence where, in the process of con- 
verting raw materials into clinker, the heat 
from combustion is made available. 

(To be continued.) 


Sand-Lime Brick Production and 
Shipments in July, 1934 


HE following data are compiled from 

reports received direct from producers 
of sand-lime brick located in various parts 
of the United States and Canada. The ac- 
companying statistics may be regarded as 
representative of the industry. 

Nine sand-lime brick plants reported for 
the month of July, this being the same num- 
ber as reported for the month of June, sta- 
tistics for which were published in August: 


Average Prices for July 


Plant De- 

Shipping Point Price livered 
Grand Rapids, Mich........ ee $12.25 
Mishawaka, Ind. .......... 8.25 are 
BORGCUNG Ns Bees se os 16.00 20.00 
Saginaw; Mich: * oi ak. cs 11.00 ea 
Torvonte,: Gut, Cas.> 2.6.65 12.00 13.50 

Statistics for June and July 
June July 

Ly i ee are 71,227,925 *1,219,425 
Shipments (rail) ...... 44,000 45,000 
Shipments (truck) - 964,592 847,775 
Stocks on hand ....... 1,434,381 1,351,180 
Unfilled orders ........ 425,000 155,000 


+Nine plants reporting; incomplete, five 
not reporting unfilled orders. 

*Nine plants reporting; incomplete, three 
not reporting unfilled orders. 
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Prices Bid—Contracts Let 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: A second set of 
bids, sought by the city on its lime supply 
for the year 1934-35, was opened August 9. 
All eleven were identical and were the iden- 
tical bids also that were submitted by the 
fourteen firms seeking the contract at an 
opening several weeks previously. The bids 
offered to supp'y the city with the 1500 tons 
of bulk lime at $8.73 a ton and the 150 tons 
of chemical hydrate lime at $10.98 a_ ton. 
Firms bidding were: North American Ce- 
ment Corp., Baltimore, Md.; Longv:ew- 
Saginaw Lime Works, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Southern States Lime Corp., Charleston, S. 
C.; Kimbalton Lime Co., Shawsville, Va.; 
Washington Building Lime Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; M. J. Grove Lime Co., Lime Kiln, 
Md.; Olive King Sand and Lime Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Smith-Phillips Lumber Co., 
Winston-Salem (agents for Knoxville Sand 
and Lime Co.); Williams Lime Manufac- 
turing Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Consumers 
Coal Co., Winston-Salem, and Brown-Rog- 
ers-Dixson Co., Winston-Salem. 
© ¢ © 
Lincoln, Neb.: A bid of $1.89 per cu. 
yd. on 303 cu. yd. of gravel to be unloaded 
on the highway between Neligh and Elgin, 
filed by Lewis & Schnick of Meadow Grove, 
was the lowest received by State Purchas- 
ing Agent Farris. The highest was $2.15. 
© > © 
Neenah, Wis.: Landwehr & Hackl Co., 
Seymour, Wis., low bidder on 1000 cu. yd. 
of street gravel at 69c per cu. yd.; Fountain 
Valley Stone Co., Fremont, bid 74c. 
© © © 
Oxford Junction, Wis.: Local crusher 
selling agricultural limestone at $1.50 per 
ton. 
© © © 5 
Fort Peck Dam, Mont.: Becker Coun- 
ty Sand and Gravel Co., Detroit Lakes, 
Minn., awarded contract for 2,000,000 cu. yd. 
of sand and gravel at $1.31% per cu. yd.; to 
be produced near the dam site. 
© © © 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Oscar R. Westfall low 
bidder on 200 cu. yd. of gravel, f. o. b. plant, 
at 20c per cu. yd., for FERA park project. 
© © © 
Butler, Ark.: Contract awarded Mar- 
quette Cement Manufacturing Co., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., for 130,000 bbl. of cement 
at $2.03% per bbl., for Army Engineer revet- 
ment work. 
© © 
Omaha, Neb.: Peter Kiewit Sons Co. 
low bidder on 16,000 tons of gravel for 
county road work at $1.02% per ton. 
© © © 
South Bend, Ind.: For track elevation 
project Consumers Co., Chicago, IIl., was 
low bidder on 25,000 to 45,000 tons of pit- 
run gravel at 45c per ton, from local pit; 
National Stone Co., Joliet, Ill., and Moulding 
Brownell Co., Chicago, low bidders on 10,- 
000 to 18,000 tons of crushed stone ballast 
at 55c per ton. 
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N the effect of the grain size composi- 
O tion or distribution upon strength qual- 
ity of portland cement there are at present 
two opinions; some authors such as Helbig,’ 
Rordam,’ etc., assert that the finer the cement 
is ground, the better its strengths become, 
and the others such as Kthl,* Eiger,‘ Steiner,® 
and others, insist that too fine grinding does 
not improve the strength quality of cement. 
Kuhl splits a cement up into seven fractions, 
each fraction differing from the next in grain 
diameter by 10 microns. The individual 
fractions were tested for tensile and com- 
pressive strength of 1:3 mortar. His test 
reaches the results that a cement having 
grain size of about 30 microns have about 
the same strength as the original cement. 
By reducing the grain size to 15 to 20 
microns the strength would be increased con- 
siderably above that of the original cement. 
To make the cement finer than 10 microns is 
not only uneconomical, but also would not 
improve the strength quality to any marked 
degree, according to Kitihl. 

The writer has ground two well sintered 
rotary kiln clinkers in a test mill, 40x45 cm., 
with the proper quantity of gypsum, using 
cylpebs as grinding media, for various lengths 
of time. In grinding special care was taken 
with regard to the size of grinding bodies 
and the proportion of cement and grinding 
media, so that no cement flakes were formed 
in the finished products. The cements thus 
obtained were tested for granular composi- 
tion using sedimentation apparatus con- 
structed by the writer.© At the same time 
dry mortar of 1:3 mixture, compressive 
strength of wet mortar and concrete. The 
test pieces of wet mortar and concrete are 
as shown in Fig. 1. They were cylindrical in 
the cements were tested for the strengths of 





1Helbig: Zement, 1931, No. 20, p. 75. 

2Rordam: Rock Propucts, 1932, Vol. 35, 
No. 15. 

SKiihl: Zement, 1931, No. 8. 

4Biger: Tonind. Ztg., 1931, No. 55, and 
Zement, 1932, No. 24. 

5Steiner: Tonind. Ztg., 1932, No. 50. 

®*K. Koyanagi: Cement -and Cement 
Manufacture, November, 1932. 
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Effect of the Granular Composition Upon 
Strength of Portland Cement 


By K. Koyanagi, 


Tokyo, Japan 


September, 1934 


TABLE 1—GRAIN SIZE ANALYSIS OF AGGREGATES 
(Aggregates for concrete and wet mortar, tested with Taylor sieve) 





———— For Concrete 











For Wet Mortar— 





Grain Size Per Cent Grain Size Per Cent 
WaTNy WOU oso occ bdo be wee das 44.7 
3¥-in. to 4-mesh................- 22.2 
4-mesh to 8-mesh............. 11.0 4-mesh to . 8-mesh............. 49.4 
8-mesh to 14-mesh............. S35 8-mesh to 14-mesh............. 23.4 
14-mesh to 28-mesh............. 6.0 14-mesh to 28-mesh............. 11.4 
28-mesh to 48-mesh............. 6.9 28-mesh to 48-mesh............. 7.0 
48-mesh to 100-mesh............ 3:7 48-mesh to 100-mesh............ 8.8 
Fineness modulus .............. 5.59 Fineness modulus «.............. 3.98 
TABLE 2—-(CEMENT No. 1) 
Sample No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Time of Grinding (Minutes) 15 20 30 40 50 60 90 
GAR BIRO SR ies >100n 8.00% 280% 0.92% 0.28% 0.26% 0.24% 0.20% 
,|Grain size ............ 100-55@ 20.63% 16.56% 11.21% 6.35% 4.44%. 3.69% 2.59% 
SziGram size: .. 4... 040 55-454 9.60% 9.43% 8.84% 7.57% 6.27% 5.68% 441% 
e$iGrain size ............ 45-354 10.99% 11.98% 12.17% 12.15% 10.92% 9.28% 851% 
es elGtam Size ...........: 35-25u 12.99% 14.37% 14.86% 15.50% 15.52% 15.92% 14.50% 
éiGrain size ...........- 25-15@ 15.16% 17.19% 18.50% 19.25% 19.85% 19.71% 18.95% 
eee oe rere <154 22.63% 27.67% 33.50% 38.90% 42.72% 45.48% 50.84% 
3days 33.0 38.0 38.7 42.7 45.7 472 508 
+ |Tensile strength...... 7days 35.2 36.0 41.0 44.8 450 447 502 
% . Kg/cm* {28days 41.0 43.3 45.2 48.2 47.7 450 472 
aS | 3days 335.7 373.0 441.3 476.0 500.7 570.7 5340 
Ea Comp. strength ...... 7days 460.6 486.0 564.0 564.0 623.0 6400 6115 
Kg/cm? | 28days 512.0 546.0 596.0 6000 686.0 7080 690.0 
gs Slump test 20.0cm 20.3cm 19.5cm 20.0cm 20.0em 18.8cm 19.3em 
ee 3days 39.1 41.7 52.9 70.2 79.4 1009 1302 
&£|Tensile strength...... 7days 77.9 93.6 1149 1466 153.7 200.4 2243 
Si Kg/cm? 28days 2148 199.5 243.8 281.2 254.7 300.7 307.9 
| Slump test 19.0cem 22.0em 21.0em 22.0cm 21.5cem 21.0cm 20.5em 
EE Flow test 228. 235. 232. 232. 228. 228. 223. 
Be 3days 47.1 52.3 69.3 84.9 99.7 1189 140.1 
2£/Comp. strength ...... 7days 107.6 1195 1640 1842 209.1 2588 2628 
a Kg/cm’? 28days 251.0 287.2 326.5 3623 370.0 3845 4005 


form and of the sizes of 5x10 cm. and 15x30 
cm. As aggregates for wet mortar and con- 
crete, well washed river sand and gravel of 
such grading as shown in Table 1 were used. 

It can be seen from these tables that the 
finer the cement is ground the better the 
strengths of concrete and wet mortar, while 
the compressive strength of dry mortar first 
increases, reaches its maximum at certain 
point, after which it becomes again a little 
lower. 


If we now recalculate the granular compo- 
sitions of cements and divide into three frac- 
tions: grains greater than 35 microns, grains 


35 to 15 microns and grains smaller than 15 

_ microns, and put the results into a triangular 
coérdinate graph, we obtain Fig. 2. 

The mixing proportion of cement and ag- 


gregates was 1:5.12 (1:1.74:3.38) for con. 


crete and 1:3.67 for wet mortar. The watet- 
cement ratio is 65 for both concrete and 
wet mortar. 


The results of the tests are given in Table 
2 and Table 3. 

It can be seen in this graph that with pro- 
longed time of grinding the grains greatef 
than 35 microns decrease and grains smaller 
than 15 microns increase, while the amount 
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uf grains of medium size (15 to 35 microns) TABLE 3—(CEMENT No. 2) 
increase at first, reach a maximum at point Sample No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 





y : : Time of Grinding (Minutes) 14 16 20 30 45 60 90 

Jo. 61 . 1 and at point No. 5 in a 

No. 6 gen bigot res Falter ei our Grain ‘size ............ >1004 6.00% 4.00% 2.00% 0.16% 0.12% 0.10% 0.09% 
cement No. 4. ' ' giorain size ............ 100-55H 20.32% 18:34% 13.52% 5.88% 2.88% 2.59% 1.95% 
centage of grains of medium size decreases $2\Grain size ............ 55-45 10.44% 10.70% 10.17% 7.98% 5.55% 5.02% 3.43% 
again gradually. It is very interesting to see = $|Grain MERE ee 45-35@ 12.45% 12.99% 12.88% 13.38% 11.08% 10.25% 7.91% 
hat just at these points, the compressive og|Grain size ............ 35-25¢@ 13.84% 14.20% 15.24% 17.35% 16.85% 15.93% 15.29% 
that just © pm sas?” ik--teiiaies” eieiiiatiaal CMGteay Size... li. es 25-15H@ 15.60% 16:18% 18.21% 20.68% 21.72% 21.24% 21.71% 
strength of Gry. moras © ANE kins Serovcens <5 21.35% 23.59% 27.98% 34.57% 41.80% 44.87% 49.62% 


attains its maximum, as it is shown in Table 
2 and Table 3. This fact coincides with the 
od results of Ktihl, who asserts that the grains 
of medium size are most effective in improv- 
ing the strength of cement. Kihl tested 
the cement for the strength of 1:3 mortar. 
From the results of these tests we can 
see that the strengths of concrete and of wet 
mortar increase with an increasing quantity 
of the finest flour in cement, while for dry 
mortar, in addition to the finest flour, a cer- 
tain quantity of grains of medium size is 
necessary to attain the highest strength. 


| 3days 25.6 26.5 33.5 36.3 39.5 41.8 48.3 
Tensile strength...... 7 days 31.1 37.3 35.6 39.3 40.6 44.5 45.0 
Kg/cm? (28days 383 43.5 40.0 47.2 47.0 47.8 50.8 
3days 307.3 315.0 395.3 448.0 539.6 547.3 586.6 
Comp. strength ...... 
Kg/cm?* 


Dry mortar 
strength 


7days 439.0 457.3 513.0 558.0 6226 553.3 545.3 
28 days 567.0 584.0 630.0 684.0 732.0 666.0 614.0 


Slump test. 19.3cm 18.5cm 18.3cm 18.8cm 18.5cm 17.8cm 17.5cm 
{ 3days 25.5 32.3 42.8 50.9 826 90.6 105.3 
Comp. strength ...... | 7days 51.5 65.7 84.3 108.1 141.5 1540 168.7 
Kg/cm* 28days 119.1 151.1 1995 2018 240.4 2665 284.6 


Concrete 
strength 


Comp. strength ...... 


7days 138.7 133.1 +. 2802 1925 264 262 
Kg/cm? 


28 days 306.9 289.5 ... 023° W993 BIS 4269 





{ase 59.9 70.9 --. 1045 1180 1123 122.1 


Wet mortar 
strength 


Comparison of Granular Composition of 


Two Series of Cements Ground by 
Two Different Methods 


By K. Koyanagi 


T IS GENERALLY believed that com- same subject and showed the above-mentioned 
pound or compartment mills without air general belief is to some extent correct. The 
separators have the advantage; the com- _fiineness tests were conducted at that time by 





pound mills grind the finest portion of ce- using standard sieves and Petersen’s air 
ment even finer, while the use of an air sep- analyzer. With these the amount of the 
arator, although it permits low sieve residue, _ finest flour (finer than 15 microns), which is 
produces a cement containing relatively little | most important for the concrete strength of 
of the finest fractions. cement, cannot be determined. In a recent 


In the August 27, 1932, issue of RocK experiment the fiineness determination was 
: : Propucts - : : . Ret eo eee : * 
Fig. 1—Test pieces of wet mortar and RODUCTS, the writer had an article on the carried out by using Kiihl’s sedimentation ap 





oncr 
concrete TABLE OF FINENESS TESTS OF VARIGUS COMMERCIAL CEMENTS 
(Determinations were made at the room temperature of 26 deg. C.) 
As cement is mostly used as concrete or *Residue on the 
ferro-concrete, the true strength quality of 4900m/cm’ FractionI Fraction II Fraction III Fraction TV Finest flour 
cement is expressed by concrete strength, so (grain size (grainsize (grainsize (grainsize (grainsize (grain size 
‘ " Cement >100# 100—57u) 57—33u) 33—23u4) 23—16n) <16) 
Ww ve Say T , 
ve can say, “the finer the cement, the better No. % % % % % % 


its strength quality.” 

















im , aie ys ee 1.62 17.48 27.60 14.04 12.74 26.52 
The results of these tests show also the es oes, 1.08 10.89 26.85 15.58 1771 27.89 
unreliability of the present standard specifica- ; yaa See 2.77 15.13 25.32 13.61 ch — 
tion of testi i SPORE 3.52 17.82 23.67 12.80 10.98 
ta ia eC ee ee ee 6.00 16.84 22.97 12.46 9.54 32.01 
a ae  geerieecrs 1.54 13.55 26.65 15.28 1241 32.11 
ze | EER eS 0.76 9.68 25.44 16.1 89 
Fig. 2—Graph of granular composition . 5 ; Bein enuads 0.75 11.27 25.49 15.59 13.09 33.81 
= See 1.51 13.33 25.43 14.27 11.56 33.90 
St De ose 0.97 12.27 25.30 14.27 11.85 35.34 
15~35/ = - 3.39 12.98 21.42 13.28 13.58 35.35 
¢ OR 3.08 15.88 20.93 12.97 11.70 35.44 
§ EE 2.79 12.58 21.51 14.33 12.70 36.09 
Rea s Or 0.92 11.47 23.78 14.13 12.66 37.04 
es eee 1.44 9.87 22.92 14.69 12.41 38.67 
\ANES OE ot Ronin as 2.00 10.41 22.83 14.88 11.17 38.71 
I ee 1.10 8.94 21.73 14.63 13.70 39.90 
Oe) Sees 2.38 11.29 23.97 13.38 8.23 40.75 
$38) 39 |! 1.00 9.99 23.36 14.45 9.55 41.65 
“i SMR eck ac. 1.49 6.66 20.48 15.37 13.47 42.53 
\/ \/ . / ee aaa 1.03 7.50 20.13 14.71 13.23 43.40 
a :e “£ : Sa teas» 9.08 20.89 13.51 9.50 45.75 
\ / en Node / RE tks cade 0.74 7.03 20.07 12.61 9.65 49.90 
Fas 2 wee —<. \ / *The calculated value of the aperture of the sieve 4900-mesh/cm? is 88u, but. the real 
\ a = ite 1 /\ Sg’ value (measured by microscope) is 754 to 1004, average 88u, so the grain smaller than 100u 
\ \ emer. 2 PN of passes the sieve. 
‘ Ye A BEND eae 2 
WE ) AN, 
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paratus as modified and adapted by writer.’ 

The samples of cement were bought in the 
market, and the process used for grinding 
them was known. The results of the tests 
are given in Table 4. 

Cement No. 1 to Cement No. 14 were made 
by grinding in mills with air separators, 
while No. 14 to No. 23 were made by grind- 
ing in compound-mills without separators. 

The standard sieve test shows that both 
kinds of cement are of nearly the same fine- 
ness, but the latter series of cements con- 
tain far more of the finest flour than the 
former. 


Portland Cement Yardage 

WARDS of concrete pavement for 

July, 1934, are announced by the 
Portland Cement Association as follows: 


Sq. yd. Sq. yd. 
awarded during awarded to date, 





July, 1934 July 28, 1934 

ROBGS <.<852% 2,093,483 18,958,497 
Streets ..... 852,226 8,602 229 
Alleys ;..... 2,926 87,444 
Total .... 2,948,635 22,648,170 


Prices Bid—Contracts Let 
Clinton, Ill.: C. L. Sword Co., Peoria, 
Ill., low bidder on county road gravel from 
local pits at 5le and 91c per cu. yd. for 
two projects. 
© ¢ © 


Memphis, Tenn.: Benett Lime Quarries, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, low bidder on 5,000 
yd. of riprap stone for use by the U. S. 
Engineers in bank protection work between 
Memphis and Barfield, Ark. The Cin- 
cinnati company bid was $2.50 a cubic yard. 
The Federal Materials Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo, bid $2.80, and the Waterways Stone Co., 
Princeton, Ky., bid $3.15. 

© © 

Fremont, Okio: Contract to furnish 
stone to the city for the period ending De- 
cember 31, 1934, was awarded to the Gottron 
Brothers Co. by the Fremont board of con- 
trol. Bids were received from the Gottron 
company and the Swint Stone Co. The 
Swint company was low on the price of 
stone on the sizes they bid upon but their 
delivery charges were higher than the suc- 
cessful bidder. Gottron company offered to 
furnish Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 stone at 95c a 
ton at the quarry or $1.25 delivered; Nos. 46 
and 6 at $1 a ton at the quarry or $1.10 de- 
livered and No. 6 rescreened for cold patch 
mix at $1.20 at the quarry or $1.50 deliv- 
ered. The Swint company offered Nos. 1, 
3, 4 and 7 stone at 90c a ton in the quarry 
and $1.40 delivered in the city. Gottron 
company in its bid also mentioned that as 
the city plans to continue its own mix for 
cold patch work the company will install an 
additional shaker screen which will prepare 
the No. 6 stone suitable for cold patch 
work. 
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Conneaut, Ohio: Contract for 500 cu. 
yd. of 1- and 2-man rip-rap stone for park 
improvement let to White Rock Silica Co., 
Greenville, Penn., at $2.75 per ton deliv- 
ered; only other bidder, W. E. Thomson, 
Greenville, $3.35 per ton. 

© oo 
Lime 

New England Lime Co., Adams, Mass.: 
Federal Judge Brewster, Boston, Mass., has 
approved a financial reorganization of the 
company under the provisions of the new 
bankruptcy law. 

 @ © 

Hagerstown Lime and Chemical Co., 
Marl, Md., has been sold to Harry T. Goetz 
and John W. Henneberger, Greencastle, 
Penn., and plant will be operated under the 
name of the National Lime Marl Works. 

© o © 

Dixie Lime Products Co., Ocala, Fla., 
has recently discovered a deposit of dolo- 
mitic limestone which it is proposed to de- 


velop for agricultural and other purposes. 
© © © 


Sand and Gravel 


Iron City Sand and Gravel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., has filed a petition with the 
local federal district court asking permission 
to effect a financial reorganization under the 
new bankruptcy act. The company is at 
present in receivership. 

© o © 

William J. McCormack Sand Co., New 
York City, has leased 4400 sq. ft. of wharf 
space of the city of New York for 5 years, 
at $3025 per annum. 

© o> © 

Ohio: Gravel used on county roads is 
only gravel, Attorney General John W. 
Bricker ruled. Land containing such de- 
posits, he said, may be taxed only at a nor- 
mal rate, and not at the higher rate im- 
posed for mineral deposits. The auditor of 
Knox County had increased the valuation on 
one tract by $10,000 on the claim that gravel 
is a mineral. Mr. Bricker held the increase 
invalid. 

© © © 

Morris County Sand and Gravel Co., 
Netcong, N. J., will be offered for sale by 
the federal court receivers on September 10. 

© ¢ © 

Cocley Sand and Gravel Co., Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., is reported to be prospecting for 
sand and gravel in the vicinity of Fort Peck 
Dam, Mont.; it has a contract to supply 
200 cars of ballast for a branch railway. line 
in to the dam. 

© © © 

Independence Sand and Gravel Co., In- 
dependence, Ore., has been purchased by 
John R. Dickson, Portland, Ore., who has 
a contract to supply sand and gravel for the 
Coast highway bridge at Newport. A new 
plant will be built to supply 7 or 8 carloads 
daily for two years. G. C. Skinner is su- 
perintendent. The material will be dredged 
from the Willamette river. The Independ- 
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ence Sand and Gravel Co. plant was estab. 
lished many years ago; was success fully 
operated for a number of years after high- 
way construction became a major business 
in the valley. It was closed after the old 
p'!ant was declared to be unsafe for oper- 
ation, with C.*K. Spaulding Logging €o 
holding the majority of the stock. 
© © 


Gypsum 

United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, 
Ill, has purchased the Star Roof Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., to round out its national dis- 
tribution of asphalt roofing. 

At Greenville, Miss., the company is mak- 
ing improvements and additions to its wall- 
board plant to cost $600,000. 

© © 

Gypsum, Lime and Alabastine, Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., announces election 
of officers as follows: Henry Cockshutt, 
president and chairman; J. E. McConnell, 
W. C. Pitfield, vice-presidents; S. H. J. 
Reid, secretary; F. Andrews, general man- 
ager and treasurer; directors: R. E. Haire, 
J. R. Inksater, J. E. McConnell, Henry 
Cockshutt, W. C. Pitfield, W. T. Hender- 
son, Geo. A. Dobb‘e. 

© ¢ © 


Cement 
North American Cement Corp., New 
York City, announces that E. S. Guth, who 
has for many years been district plant man- 
ager of the company, has recently been ap- 
pointed general plant manager. Mr. Guth 
will have general supervision’ of all plants 
of the North American Cement Corp. He 
will continue to keep his headquarters at 
Hagerstown, Md. 
© © 


Universal Atlas Cement Co., Chicago, 
Ill.: Acquirement of 1270 acres of limestone 
property near Rochester, Minn., by the for- 
mer Atlas Portland Cement Co., during the 
boom period 1919 to 1929, for a possible 
cement plant, may turn out to be a serious 
liability if the present assessed valuation for 
tax purposes stays at the figure of $640,000. 
The local tax’ng authorities increased the 
assessed valuation from $60,000 in 1933 to 
$640,000 in 1934. The company, quite nat- 
urally, has entered a vigorous protest. 

© © 

Michigan State Cement Plant: Local 
politics may prevent junking the plant as 
the State Administrative Board decided was 
the businesslike thing to do (Rock PRop- 
ucts, August, p. 61). The residents of 
Chelsea think the plant might furnish em- 
ployment. It was formerly operated by 
convicts at a loss. 

© © 

Oregon Portland Cement Co., Lime, 
Ore., is installing new equipment and relin- 
ing kilns in anticipation of reopening its 
plant about September 1. The company 
has secured a contract for furnishing one- 
third of the cement requirements for the 
Bonneville dam on the Columbia river. 













Rock Phosphate 


Tennessee: It is reported that TVA 
has at last recognized that few if any of 
their lessors are able to mine their rock 
phosphate with such terrific loss as 1s in- 
yolved in their efforts up to date, and it is 
now arranging with one of the large mining 
companies having large unused capacity, to 
wash and recover the usable part of the 
phosphate deposits they have leased, on a 
service contract basis, pending the establish- 
ment by TVA of some recovery and drying 
plant of its own. 

Of course, transportation of the run of 
mines material, even the short intrafield dis- 
tances to one large central plant, will make 
prohibitive added costs on the product, which 
will enormously stretch the yardstick thus 
secured, or else will have to come out of 
the owner of the phosphate deposits, or the 
laborers mining the rock. 

It is also reported, however, that in TVA’s 
practical experience of the past year has 
shown what was very clear to operators on 
the ground back in 1919 and 1920, the last 
years in which any demand for phosphate 
existed, that if the widely scattered deposits 
of un-uniform grade, making up the vast 
proportion of the Tennessee phosphate de- 
posits, were to be profitably utilized, a port- 
able plant must be developed, probably in a 
large number of small units, and TVA is 
said to be at work designing such a plant 
for nearby experiment. 

A plant of that kind was designed in 
1920, but never constructed for the reason 
that never since that time has there been 
demand for it on the part of those who had 
the money to build one. The plant in ques- 
tion consisted of a small dragline outfit, 
power pump, nozzles, pugmill, revolving 
washer cylinder, cone classifiers, Oliver fil- 
ters, Lowden dryer, and incidental appa- 
ratus, all mounted on flat cars. Such an out- 
fit with 20 to 30 tons per day capacity would 
probably cost in the neighborhood of $15,000, 
and would, of course, employ trucks instead 
of building railroad tracks. The overburden 
and washer waste would be put back in p'ace 
behind the mining, and the land after min- 
ing would be as good or better than before. 


A multiplicity of such small plants would 
cost far less than one big central plant, and 
would lend itself admirably to Dr. Morgan’s 
central thought of permeating industry 
through agriculture, to the great benefit of 
the entire phosphate field, both industrially 
and agriculturally. 

© © 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
New York City, acquired about 114 acres 
on waterfront at South Amboy, N. J., as 
site for a new plant for the production of 
phosphate specialties under a special process, 
with machine shop and other mechanical 
departments. Electric furnaces and auxil- 
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iary equipment will be used for manufac- 


ture. The cost will be about $300,000 with 
machinery. Dr. R. L. Sebastian is chief 
chemical engineer in charge. 

© © © 

Silica 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., Wausau, Wis., has completed con- 
struction of a new roofing granule plant 
that is said to be the last word in such oper- 
ations, representing an investment of some- 
thing like $300,000. According to L. A. 
Hatch, local manager: “The plant is inter- 
esting to the technical men of the quartz in- 
dustry in that all the new equipment has been 
designed especially for it. No other plant 
has the same kind of equipment. The crush- 
er rolls being installed are the first of their 
type ever built and will be known as the 
3-M Wausau type. The second and larger 
drying kiln and cooter will give an added 
capacity of finished color-quartz of approxi- 
mately 80,000 tons annually. 

“The crushing, grading and drying have 
previously produced an excessive amount of 
dust. In the new plant there is being in- 
stalled an electric dust precipitator which 
will collect better than ninety-eight per cent 
of all dust produced in all the operations. 
This machine, the Cottrell precipitator, was 
selected because of its efficiency and ability 
to operate under all conditions,” he said. 

Mr. Hatch says that when the plant is 
completed and in full operation, including 
the quarry, the annual pay roll will be in 
excess of $300,000. 

The company recently awarded to Foley 
Brothers of St. Paul the contract for blast- 
ing quartz in the company quarry on Rib 
Mountain and hauling it to the crushing 
plant. 

All machinery for the new unit is equipped 
with Timken bearings and controlled in an 
automatic electrical panel on the first floor 
of the new structure. The new addition to 
the color quartz unit has the largest anti- 
friction mixer of its kind ever built. It was 
made by the T. L. Smith Co., Milwaukee. 
It is capable of mixing 60 cu. ft. of quartz 
at a single time. This mixer is about six 
times the size of the one in use at present. 

The plant crushes quartzite into granules 
and mixes it with a green coloring matter 
which research engineers of the company 
developed. The pigment retains its color 
and does not fade, making it valuable for 
outdoor use. The company plans to manu- 
facture quartz of various colors by next 
year, following continued research by its 
own chemical engineers, according to Mr. 
Hatch. 

Although the production at Wausau is 
on a large scale it represents but a small 
percentage of the total business of the Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. which 
has headquarters in St. Paul, Minn., where 





the manufacturing of sandpaper is one of 
iis major businesses. 
© © 
Vermiculite 

Nationai Vermiculite Products Corp., 
Chicago, Ill., has acquired the property and 
assets of the Vermiculite and Asbestos Co., 
Libby, Mont. According to local newspaper 
reports, the officers of the corporation are: 
A. T. Kearney, president ; W. J. Mohr, vice- 
president; Lester Armour, treasurer; C. D: 
Sells, secretary, all of Chicago. Also asso- 
ciated with these men in the active develop- 
ment of this new industry is J. N. Camden, 
of Kentucky, who is a heavy stockholder 
and has been active in the preliminary work 
of its organization. The new owners have 
already begun enlarging the plant at the 
mine. This work is in charge of O. A. 
Labus, an engineer with much experience in 
designing mining machinery and mills, and 
P. E. Oscarson, mining engineer, who will 
be in charge of production at the mine after 
the improvements at the mill are completed. 
These men and associates have been engaged 
during the past year or two in developing 
a number of products largely composed of 
vermiculite and now their corporation, the 
National Vermiculite Products Corp., is get- 
ting in position to market these products in 
a large way. About $40,000 worth of new 
machinery is being installed at the mine and 
mill and about 25 men are employed in op- 
erating the property and in making the new 
improvements. Production is being kept 
under way while the new equipment is being 
installed. 

© > © 


Cement Products 
Fischer Brothers, Shakopee, Minn., have 
installed equipment to make highway concrete 
culvert pipe 15 to 24 in. in diameter. 
© © 
Mixed Concrete Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has added another 2'4-cu. yd. Jaeger truck 
mixer to its fleet. The company now oper- 
ates five mixer trucks. 
© © 
Lee J. Conrad, Midland, Mich., has 
bought the concrete block business of Elroy 
S. Sias. 
© © © 
Bremerton Concrete and Pipe Co., 
Bremerton, Wash., has installed a new plant 
to make concrete pipe and other prcducts. 
The firm consists of P. P. Sharick and H. 
C. Baker. Mr. Sharick ccmes to Bremerton 
from Shelton, where he has lived for several 
years operating a similar business under his 
own name. Mr. Baker comes from Seattle 
where he has been serving in the capacity 
of superintendent for the Concrete Pipe Co. 
for a number of years. They will make con- 
crete pipe from 3 in. to 36 in.; also many 
articles 
owner. 


for ‘the building trade and home 








To Save Screen Wear 
ESPITE USE OF abrasion-resisting 
materials in construction of modern 
screens, the large, sharp gravel grades make 
cost of screen renewal heavy in many 
plants. The simple arrangement of a steel 
and rubber mat, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, helps to hold down this 
expense item. A screen feeding arrange- 
ment was not possible, in the case of the 
installation shown, without extending the 
present platform, 30 feet above ground level. 
The rubber section of the mat is bolted 
through the light steel plate on to the screen 
in the spot where most of the heavy mate- 
rial falls from the spout. It thus bears the 
brunt of punishment from large gravel 
pieces that travel with considerable velocity 
from the spout to the screen area. If prop- 
erly placed, the mat will not affect capacity 
of the screen to any marked degree. 


Simple Kiln Feed for Cement 
Filter Slurry Cake 


OME difficulty is experienced at nearly 
S all cement plants which use slurry filters 
in feeding the dewatered slurry to the kiln. 
The standard method is by means of an in- 
clined screw, but as the lower end of the 
screw is exposed to high heat, difficulty is 
frequently met with in maintaining the 
bearings. 

At the Davenport plant of the Dewey 
Portland Cement Co. this difficulty has been 
solved in an ingenious way. The screw 
feeder has been removed entirely and two 
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Metal and hard rubber mat for gravel 
screen protection 


compressed air jets and one steam jet sub- 
stituted for it. The upper end of the feed 
trough, or spout, is open, as shown in the 
accompanying view. Just about enough air 
pressure is maintained to overcome the draft 
of the kiln, for the spout opens directly into 
the kiln and the dust and flame from the kiln 
would shoot out, but for the air jets. 

One air jet is also a poke rod for keep- 
ing the passage clear when the slurry cake 
shows any tendency to accumulate. The 
steam jet facilitates the sliding of the slurry 


Air and steam jets replacing screw feeder for slurry 


September, 1934 





down the chute, saturated or wet steam being 
used, the purpose being merely to lubricate 
the chute. The combination constitutes a 
successful gravity feed, requiring no main- 
tenance and very little attention. 

Theoretically, of course, the introduction 
of cold air at the end of the kiln cools the 
kiln gases, and might be conceived to create 
some back pressure in the kiln. Actually, 
however, so little air is required that there 
is no appreciable effect. This plant has 
waste-heat boilers, so any effect would be 
quickly noticed. Incidentally, this is prob. 
ably the only cement plant in the world 
where one may look down directly into the 
feed end of a cement kiln in action—and with 
no discomfort. 


Equipment for Temporary 


Storage 


FoR temporary storage requirements of 

products a device described in Coal Age 
is practical and is said to make that storage 
possible at low cost. This system gives both 
low first cost and low operating cost, it is 
said. 

In a case where it was used for storing 
slack coal space was available for storage 
400 ft. from the rescreen plant from which 
the slack was to be transported to the stock- 
pile and to which it was to be returned for 
loading. After a careful survey of various 
methods a reversible belt conveyor was in- 
stalled between the rescreen plant and the 
storage yard. A scraper which previously 
had been purchased for use underground 
was put in service in the yard for piling 
and reclaiming the coal. 

Conveyor specifications were as follows: 
Width, 18 in.; length, 400 ft. 8 in. from 
center to center of pulleys; speed, 350 ft. per 
min.; capacity, 90 tons per hr. storing and 
50 tons per hr. reclaiming; belt construction, 
4-ply, 28-oz. duck with 1/16-in. rubber cover. 
Rise from the bin at the rescreen plant to 
the discharge point is 16 ft. The belt is 
driven through two sets of spur gears by 4 
15-hp., Type FT, normal-torque, low-starting 


current, 860-r.p.m. General Electric motof, — 


and is carried on Link-Belt Type 55 ball- 
bearing idlers on unit stands. 

Coal discharged from the end of the com- 
veyor falls to a pile from which the scrapet, 
pulled by a Sullivan hoist, distributes it to 
the storage pile. In reclaiming the coal, the 
scraper is reversed to bring the coal to the 
boot of a 14x7-in. Link-Belt centrifugal- 
discharge elevator, which feeds onto the belt 
conveyor. The elevator is driven from the 
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belt conveyor headshaft through a detachable 
chain, which is removed when storing coal. 
The reclaimed coal travels on the reversed 
belt to a point under the rescreen plant, 
where it discharges over the foot pulley into 
the railroad car. 

The 15-hp. motor has proved to be ample 
for the duty of bringing the coal upgrade 
to the storage pile and for operating the 
elevator and belt in reclaiming. In estimat- 
ing the installation, plain grease-cup lubri- 
cated idlers were considered to keep down 
the initial cost. It was found, however, that 
these idlers would be much more expensive 
in the long run, inasmuch as the increased 
friction would necessitate a 20- instead of a 
15-hp. motor, and would require heavier 
driving equipment and 5-ply, 32-oz. belt. 

When stocking coal, only one man, who 
operates the scraper hoist, is required. Three 
men are used in reclamation, as follows: 
Hoistman, shoveler at the elevator boot and 
a car dropper at the loading point. In the 
autumn of 1930, 2200 tons was stored and 
reclaimed the following spring; in the 
autumn of 1931, the total ran up to 6375 
tons, likewise reclaimed the following spring. 
Estimated cost of storing slack is 5 c. per 
ton; reclamation cost is 12 c. per ton. These 
figures include labor, material, power and 
maintenance, but not interest and deprecia- 
tion. Total investment in storage equipment, 
including conveyor and structures, and the 
scraper and hoist, did not exceed $8000. 


Gravel Plant on Pontoons But 
Does Not Float 


i SCREENING and washing plant of 
the O’Donnell Sand and Gravel Co., 
Ind., has unique foundations. 
This is a dredging operation but the sand is 
removed from a pit instead of from the river 
bottom. The dredge is equipped with a 10-in. 
Amsco pump driven by a Venn Severin Die- 
sel engine. 


Vincennes, 


The plant rests on a pair of steel tanks or 
pontoons instead of on a permanent founda- 
tion, so that it actually can be floated around 
the pit when it is desirable to move it. In 
operation, however, the pontoons are par- 
tially filled with water and rest firmly on the 
shallow gravel bottom of the pit. 


The pump discharges to a large box at 
the top of the plant from which the mate- 
rial passes down over stationary screens un- 
der wash water jets for sizing and washing. 
A double-deck Simplicity vibrator has 
been installed and this is used for final siz- 
ing of the material. The sized material falls 
to small bins beneath the screens or else is 
taken directly to the adjacent shore and stock- 
piled by means of movable belt conveyors 
from the plant. 


_When it is necessary to remove this mate- 
rial to points further from the plant to 
make room for more gravel from the plant, 
the work is done by a Lima 101 shovel crane 
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Gravel plant on pontoon “foundation” 


equipped with a clam-shell bucket. This 
clam-shell is also used for loading to trucks. 


‘Timing Rotation of Detonation 
With Cordeau” 
By R. D. Beatty, 


Dolcito Quarry Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
N INTERESTING departure from the 
conventional Cordeau “hook-up” was 
made recently on a well drill shot at Dolcito 
Quarry, Birmingham, Ala. In former 
shots at this quarry considerable difficulty 
had been experienced with a “toe” and it 
was believed that this “toe” was caused by 
the fact that there is sufficient lag in time 
between the firing of the top and bottom of 
a deep well hole, where the first detonation 
takes place at the top of the hole, for a 
large part of the bottom charge to be dis- 























Top and side views of deflector 


sipated. In order to overcome this lag in 
time, electric blasting caps were placed in 
the bottom of each hole in contact with 
the Cordeau. 

A special Cordeau manufactured by the 
Ensign-Bickford Co. was used, having a 
pair of waterproofed wires running under- 
neath the counter. Plain Cordeau was used 
for a surface line as a precaution against 
misfires and an electric blasting cap was 
placed on the end of this surface line. Due 
to the difference in the speed of electricity 
and the detonation rate of Cordeau, the 
detonation of this shot occurred first in the 
bottoms of the holes. The bottom was 
pulled out clean and there was no “toe” 
left. There were 18 holes in a double row, 
the back row averaging 32 ft. back from the 
face and 120 ft. depth; 18,500 lb. of gelatin 
dynamite, deck loaded, blasted down ap- 
proximately 90,000 tons of dolomite. 


Baffle for Better Distribution in Bins 


N EASILY MADE deflector to keep 
material from striking the side of the 
bin when discharged from a chute is shown 
in the accompanying drawing. It consists 
of a flat metal plate nearly as long as the 
chute is wide, with one of its long edges 


- welded to a rod somewhat longer than the 


plate. The rod is placed in notches cut in 
the top edge of the chute as near as possible 
to the lower end. The lower portion of the 
chute at this point is cut away somewhat to 
permit the plate attached to the rod to swing 
freely. The notches are made with the weld- 
ing outfit.and also the portion of the chute 
which is cut away is removed by the same 
means. 

In operation the material coming down 
the chute strikes the baffle and falls directly 
downward. The swinging deflector has sev- 
eral. advantages over a stationary one. The 
distribution in the bin is better with this 
type, and it. will last’ longer as it does not 
receive the wear that a rigid one does 
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Planned Safety Campaign in Aggregates Plants 


How Accident Prevention Is Supervised at Several Sand and 
Gravel and Crushed Stone Plants of Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc. 


IFFORD-HILL & CO., INC., Dallas, 
Tex., in normal times operates 11 sand 
and gravel and quarry plants in Texas and 
Louisiana. The type of these operations are 
varied. We have river dredge operation, lake 
dredge operation, dry bank .and one rock 
quarry. While the ideas and methods we 
employ are not new nor novel, they have 
been the means of bringing about a 45% 
reduction in the number of personal injuries. 
I want to say in the beginning that this 
reduction is entirely attributable to the active 
direction of the executives, along with the 
whole-hearted codperation of the officers, su- 
pervisors and men, without which an acci- 
dent prevention campaign is useless. 

Our safety activities can be captioned un- 
der three heads: (1) Education, (2) Engi- 
neering and (3) Enforcement. In taking up 
the first head it might be well to mention 
that we do not emphasize the s!ogan “Safety 
First.” There is perhaps no other slogan 
in the English language that creates more 
derision in the mind of the average Amer- 
ican. What we do try to emphasize in all 
of our educational schemes is that a person 
who stays “Accident Conscious,’ when ex- 
posed to danger is doing the intelligent thing 
rather than showing fear. 


Education 


Another point in our educational program 
is that we try and keep as many “Don’ts” out 
of it as possible. With the thought in mind 
that after all we are grown up children, and 
we have never forgotten our dislike for this 
particular word. We do try to point out 
errors of judgment and their results, which 
naturally has an appeal to one’s reason. 
However, the one to whom it does not ap- 
peal, is handled by the supervisor, which 
we will not deal with here but later on un- 
der the head of Enforcement. 


Visual and word of mouth methods of 
education are used consistently in all of our 
plants and operations. Safety meetings at 
which the rank and file are allowed to ex- 
press themselves are held periodically. The 
superintendent of the plant is in charge of 
these meetings, and they are held 15 minutes 
on the time of the company and 15 minutes 
on the time of the men.. Unsafe practices 
are discussed. Suggestions are encouraged 
with recognition given to all ideas; the good 
ones adopted where practical and an explana- 
tion given for the ones that are not adopted. 
In this way we hope to maintain interest. 

It has been our experience that where an 
impracticable idea has been advanced, it is 
much better to explain why it is impracticable 
than to igncre it. The man who makes an 


By E. P. Golding 


impracticable suggestion today may, if he 
isn’t discouraged, make another one some 
time that is valuable. We are trying to 
establish a practice and have been very suc- 
cessful at it, of getting employes to “sug- 
gest caution” to each other when involved 
in some dangerous work. Not in any sense 
of showing superior intelligence, but in the 
spirit of good fellowship, knowing full well 
that we all err at some time or another ; and 
if we watch each other it decreases the pos- 
sibility of man-failure. We are not prac- 
ticing this to a degree where it might breed 
“over-cautiousness,” but in a sensible way. 

Our methods of visual education are 
through the medium of bulletin boards, 
warning signs, stenciling accident prevention 
propaganda on dangerous equipment, etc. We 
supplement our National Safety Council 
posters with posters made by Roney Ray- 
mond and Fred Newcomer, both employes in 
our general office. These home-made post- 
ers have a great deal more interest to the 
men than the lithographed ones. 

We analyze our accident records and pick 
out the class of accidents that stand out, and 
have one of our artists depict it on stencil 
paper which we mimeograph and post on 
bulletin boards around shops and on equip- 
ment. We do not criticize in these posters, 
but try and make them humorous, yet tell 
the story. 

Another means of visual education which 
we have employed to an advantage is the 
16 mm. moving picture film. We made 1500 
ft. in one year at a cost of $90, including 
in it the pictures of most all of our employes 
at the different operations. We ran a safety 
scheme showing safe and unsafe practices, 
importance of first aid, fuel and lubrication 
items, conservation of material and supplies, 
all the way through, but not enough to be- 
come boresome. We were able to get a 
scene of how one of our most valuable em- 
ployes was badly injured with the man him- 
self on crutches taking the leading part. 

Another means of visual education is the 
Safe Worker published by the National 
Safety Council. These booklets are dis- 
tributed among the men at the different op- 
erations. 

Still another means of stimulating and 
maintaining interest is by issuing monthly a 
statement showing the progress each plant 
or operation is making. This is occasionally 
supplemented by a letter from the president 
of the company. I might also add that the 
“Big Boss” is just as quick to give credit 
to an organization that is making progress 
as a reminder to the one who is not. 


We have in effect a safety contest. This 





contest is between the plants in Texas and 
the plants in Louisiana. Better known as 
the Longhorns and the Pelicans. Injuries 
are weighed according to their severity by 
a debit system on a man-hour basis, there- 
by insuring a fair and impartial system of 
deciding the winner. 


Engineering 


Engineering: Coming under this head js 
the erection and maintenance of plants, 
guarding of machinery, maintaining safe 
walkways, railings, underfoot conditions 
which also include housekeeping in and 
around property. 


While injuries from unsafe conditions are 
in the minority, our chief engineer is al- 
ways incorporation safety features in new 
construction, making them as “fool-proof” 
as possible. Electric wires are placed in 
conduit wherever they might create a hazard, 
We might say here that in the eighteen 
months he and the plant superintendents 
erected six new plants, dismantled four old 
ones, built probably eight miles of standard 
and narrow gauge railroad, without a se- 
rious injury. Considering the fact that they 
were all “time order jobs” we consider this 
quite an achievement. 


Another feature coming under Engineer- 
ing which I want to mention is the relation- 
ship of the purchasing agent to the safety 
problem. We are glad to say that in our 
company the purchasing agent is constantly 
on the alert to the part he plays in accident 
prevention. 


Enforcement 


Last, but not least, comes Enforcement. 
This feature of the accident program covers 
the enforcement of safe practices outlined by 
the president and officers. Employment of 
new men, which includes an investigation of 
character and physical condition, disposition 
of accident-prone employes, investigation of 
accidents and their causes, disposition of 
malingerers, disposition of the habitual 
chance taker, disposition of the careless and 
indifferent, close contact with medical staff, 
and close contact with claim department. 


Illustrations on opposite page are re- 
productions of safety posters made by 
employes of Gifford-Hill & Co., Int. 
Dallas, Texas. Mounted on plant bulle- 
tin boards, the “home-made” posters at- 
tract greater attention, it is said, than 
the elaborate, lithographed posters com'- 
monly used in industry. 
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InsTRUCTIONS 


Goby 
































An Gocident report was recently es in the 
Dalles Office reading as follows 


"MEN \ERE LOacisc yA 47 NIGHT UNDER PLANTS; THIS 
Mal WA3 Son = BEING LOaDEL ITH “ol 7 i te 
CaR CALLED HD: TO —E BRaKSS wis 

MAN SLIPPED FALLING TO A GROUND. Shea tuise was. = 


+0*0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 


ITS uP TO ALL OF US 
To 
WATCH 


© UR 


SIP 9 
ee “9 

















GIFPORD-HILL & OOMPaNY Inc. 


STAY 


\ 








ZSAv} 





SAMMY 
S WULZK 





4 PROJECTING nail point ie like a snake in the grease. 
It may injure you when you least expect it. It is part 
of every safe worker's job to pick up all loose nails 
and to remove o> turn down all projecting ones. 

Dio You Know THar— 
14 Gifforé-iitl) & Company employes were injured in 1930 
by etepping on B-a-I-L-3 








Here are the pretures, BUT read the 
Sto 








Look our FoR 
Men Berow! 











Jusr Toe BAO 
(2) FOR THAT HEEL! 


Gwe me (4) 
Oren ie (G) — 








































































GIFPORD-HILL & COMPANY, IBC. SAPLTY DEPi. | 
One of a series of accident prevention posters illustrating 
accidents that have occurred in this company. ‘heir canse 


and prevention being suggested by practical men. 


FLYING - SPIKES 


CaUSED INJURY YO 12 EMPLOYEES OF SIFFORD-HILL WAlus THS 
Las? 18 MOUTHS: 








» gad) 


q 
td. : 


(A )-CAUSE (erRemeny  qot®? 














The following remedy suggested by Superintendent 7. £. White 


Plying spikes are cansed by epikes being improperly 3 
Trackmen ghoulé SBT spike by tapping same until wedge a 
of spike ie complet imbedded in tie. Bot antil then should 
heavy blows be struck. Round headed spike manle should never 
be used. Spike shoulé always be SET yay Spikes are 
moet png to ceed when being ériven in GRERE - SOTED - 
or - 






“ACCIDENTS DO BOT HAPPEN, THEY ARE CAUSES." 





Lins FLYING 
“SPIKES” 








Safety posters for aggregate plants of Gifford-Hill and Co., Dallas, Texas 















Rock Products September, 
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Recent Quotations on Rock Products Securitie, 
Stock Date Bid Asked Dividend Stock Date Bid Asked Dividend 

Allentown P. C., com.*?........ 8-22-34 4 6 McCrady-Rodgers, com.‘7....... 8-22-34 ,.o 7 
Allentown P. C., pfd.*........ 8-22-34 5 7 McCrady-Rodgers, 7% pfd.47.... 8-22-34 10 20 
Alpha PB. ©., COM. ..cccciscccce 8-23-34 14% 14% Medusa P. C., com.*.......... 8-22-34 10 12 
Alpha P. C., pfd.@.......+.... 8-22-34 80 85 1.75 qu. Sept. 15, ’34 Medusa P. C., pfd.47........... 8-22-34 50 55 
‘Amalgamated Phos. 6's, 1936* 8-24-34 100 102 Michigan L. and C., com.47... 8-22-34 60 65 
American Aggregates, com.*s.. 8-23-34 % 1% Se ere rrr 7-26-34 6 oe 
American Aggregates, pfd.*... Monarch Cement, com.“ ade see 8-24-34 90 100 
American Aggregates, 6’s Ist 8-23-34 y, 1% Monolith P. C., com.®......... 8-16-34 2 3 
mtg. 3/6’s, 1943 new bonds*® 8-23-34 45 Stine Monolith P. C., 8% pta.° SF eine 8-23-34 5 6 
American Aggregates, 6’s 1943, Monolith P. C., units#?......... 8-22-34 15 20 
SE EE chi cscesibccune ee 8-23-34 45 ‘ies Monolith P. C., Ist Mtg. 6’s®. 7-13-34 85 90 
American L. & S., 1st 7’s*8.... 8-23-24 88 aes Monolith Portland, Midwest. 
Arundel Corp., com.48 ageeessees 8-23-34 13 16 at Panic Bras S30 does cere 8-23-34 vA % 
Bessemer L. and C., Class A*®. 8-23-34 2% 344 National Cem. (Can.) 1st 7’s#.. 8-22-34 76 
Bessemer L. and C., ist 6%4’s, National Gypsum A., com...... 6-25-34 9% 1014 
SORT: bs sirpsecucssbeareunss 8-23-84 30F ee National Gypsum, pfd. ........ 7-26-24 86 , 
Bessemer L. and C€., cert. of National Gypsum 6's‘7......... 8-22-34 95 100 
Se eee TET eee 8-27-34 29 32 National L. and S. 614’s, 194147 8-22-34 85 90 
Bloomington Limestone, 6’s!7... 8-22-34 10 12 Nazareth Cement com.47 PE ay ye 8-22-34 5 q 
Boston 8. and G., new com.%7.. 8-23-34 1 3 Nazareth Cement, pfd.7 ....... 8-22-34 30 35 
Boston S. and G., new 7% bonne S 0 Moweepe ee C., Ist 644’s, "384 8-27-34 59 eae's 
eee eee ee eee eee eee teens or“ao0~ »” O714 s i 
Boston 8. and G., 7's, 1934°7.. 8-23-34 60 ie NY. England Lime ¢' Oise Gates te ” 
N. Y. Trap Rock, 7% pfd.* 8-23-34 Ow os 
California Art Tile, A®......... 8-23-34 1 2% North Amer. Cement, 1st 614’ 37 8-22-34 10 13 
California Art Tile, B®........ 8-23-34 no bid North Amer. Cement, com.... 8-22-34 Y% 1 
Calaveras Cement, com........ 7-21-34 % 1% North Amer. Cement, 7% pfd. 2 8-99-34 2 8 
Calaveras Cement, 7% pfd..... 4-12-34 47% 75 North Shore Mat. ist 6’s‘7..... 8-22-34 80 35 
Canada Cement, com........... 8-20-34 6% actual sale Northwestern States P. C...... 7-26-34 13% 144% 
Canada Cement, pfd........... 8-20-34 38 actual sale Northwestern Port. Cem., units® 8-23-34 39 43 
Canada Cement, +d 8, std : ot 9414 961%, 
Canada Crushed tone, nds‘. 8-22-34 74 7 es ; 
Canada Crushed Stone, com.*2.. 8-22-34 5 nominal not listed po os tie ry and = COM... ... 7-23-34 aoe 5 
Certainteed Products, com..... 8-23-34 6% 6% 0 ze toe] . and G., Ist pfd... 7-23-34 28% snes 
Certainteed Products, pfd 8-23-34 23 22 8 River S. and G., 2nd pfd.. 7-23-34 5 10 
Oertainteed Products, pe River S. and G., CP. 6.x 8-27-34 6 8 
, | MER SS Corre rrr -- 8-21-34 6214 actual sale pn Le C., oie pire. wcteie sie» 8-22-34 5 10 
Cleveland Quarries NN es Os NS i inca so ue 8-22-34 40 50 
eet poor _sy* 194147 8-29-34 20 22 
Consol. Cement, pfd.*7......... 8-22-34 1 2 Pac . 40 99. 
Consol. Oka S. and G. (Can.), Rogen ed paneer Son. pfd.i0 es as _s sh tae z 
EC 5 sgh meee 65 weeks settee 6-23-34 22 25 nominal Pacific Coast Ager.. 614’ “14440 8-23-34 16F 18F 
Consol. Rock Prod., com.47..... 8-22-34 1 2 Pacific Coast Ager.. 7's, 193910 8-23-34 or 4F 
Consol. Rock Prod., pfd.*"..... 8-22-34 - 3 Pacific Coast Cement, 6’s, 19374 8-23-34 43 46 
Consol. Rock Prod., units*?.... 8-22-34 3 5 Pacific P. 0., com.4? ARR 8-23-34 25, 31 
Construction Mat., com.47...... 8-22-34 1 2 Pacific P. Cc. pfd “Ech 7-10-34 34 = 38° 
Construction Mat., eT ns aie 8-22-34 2 4 Pacific P C. 6's. 193540 Rae 8-23-34 100 
Censumers Rock & Gravel, 1st 8-22-34 27 30 Pacific P. C.. 6%'s ‘pfa.*°. niga: 33 35 
mtg. 6%4's, 19488. .......--.. Peerless Cement, com.*7........ iia 
ES Oe Re 8-22-34 15 20 Peerless Cement. pfd.47 1 
Coplay Cement Mfg., pfd.‘7? 8-22-34 7 10 Penn.-Dixie Cement ‘com me ae eal 4y, 4 
Coplay Cement Mfg., 6's, 194147 8-24-34 53 57 Penn. -Dixie Cement. pfd.. . 14 bi 19 
Penn.-Dixie Cement, 6’s A, 1941 8-23-34 66 actual sale 
Dewey -P.'C., com... 2... 006 8-22-34 100 125 Penn. Glass Sand Corp., pfd.47. 8-22-34 85 
Dolese and Shepard............ 7-26-34 101% 11% Penn. Glass Sand Corp., 6's#7.. 8-22-34 97 100 
— Pav. and Cr. Stone, Petoskey P. C., 6's, 194148, . 8-23-34 55 eee 
Slane Se 8 /asinasbundbid sa erce 7-16-34 2 actual sale Petoskey P. C., 8 8, 1935- 19388. 8-23-34 60 
Dufferin Pav. and Cr. Stone, Pee PO asic cc eccuin ss 8-23-34 2 3 
Oe. is 6 Wns vob hc0 sina sesisess'e 7-16-34 £0 = actual sale Port Stockton Cem., com.®..... 8-23-34 no market 
Edison P. ©., com.#7........... 8-22-34 1 . Republic P. C., 6’s, 194347...... 8-22-34 80 85 
Edison P. C., pfd.*?............ 8-22-34 2 4 Riverside Cement, A®.......... 8-23-34 5. 7% 20 qu. Aug. 1, "34 
Riverside Cement, a OP ee 8-23-34 % 1 1.50 qu. Aug. 3, ’34 
Federal. P. ©., 614’s, 194147.... 8-22-34 30 33 Riverside Cement, pfd.®....... 8-23-34 80 84 
Fila. Port. Cement, 61's, ’3746.. 8-27-34 81 Cer Rockland and Rockport Lime, 
Florida Port. Cement units**.. 8-22-34 6 7% SUE 1b gS saws eed ocaas 8-22-83 2 3 
eee Be Ae, I ess tic Sons 8-22-34 2 4 Sandusky Cement 6’s*7......... 8-22-34 65 7 
oe Ae Ba A eee eer 8-22-34 9 11 Sandusky Cement 614’s, 19 32-3747 8-22-34 65 70 
Gyp. Lime & Alabastine, Ltd... 8-20-34 54 actual sale Santa Cruz P. C., com.®....... 8-23-34 51 55 
Gyp. Lime & Alabastine 514’s, Schumacher Wallboard, com.®,. 8-23-34 1 2% 
BOO  Sebcs v ees Ch bees Sete see se 8-21-34 74 76% Schumacher Wallboard, pfd.®... 8-23-34 1% 38% 
ste poem: See eg 
Hermitage Cement, com.*’..... 8-22-34 6 10 seme S “2 ‘- 7 
Hermitage Cement, pfd.t"..... 822-34 30 3 eas oo wee Gare We 
Ideal Cement 5's, 1943"7........ 8-22-34 100 102 = Paving & Mat. (Can.) cee 10 ponbia aoe 
Ideal Cement, com............. 7-26-34 36 39 Standard. Paving & Mat. ptd..: ay 8-13-34 19° actual-sale 
a ae ak Ge 8-22-34 14 17 Superior P. C., A‘?............ 8-23-34 24 26 55c (2 mos.) Sep. 1, St 
nternationa em. , 5's, OR. 
NE ie ne nh as aoe 8-21-34 94 actual sale Sapertor P. C., B®....-...--+-. 8-23-34 5 8 
International Cement, com..... 8-23-34 2214 24 Trinity P. C., units? ooo 24 28 
P eon ae fee i eee ee 8-22-34 1 2 
sey Island L. and T......... 8-23-34 9 10 ” ‘ < 
Ky. Cons. Stone, 6%’s, 1933.. 5-26-34 5 6 Trinity P. C., pfd.47........... . 8-22-34 22 25 
Ky. ae —: - io ia bit a - 1 2 
Ky. Cons. Stone, .: . 2 : U. 8. Gypsum, com............ 8-23-34 40% 40% 25e qu. Oct. 1 
Ky. Cons. Stone, Pep. pfd.‘7. . - 3 5 Wi Le Ee et -23- : ‘ 1 
Ky. Cons, Stone, ist Mtg. 614"st6 8-27-34 9 s i ee iat wet Rress ws 1.76 qu. Oa 
Ky. Cons. St. SE BE eS 8-27-34 no market 
Ky. Rock Asphalt, com.*...... 8-27-34  40¢ i aoe Fe ag age sacs: Ses 8 
Ky. Rock Asphalt, pfd......... 7-23-2 6 8 water te ane ia eet... tae 32 
Ky. Rock Asphalt 4's 8, 1985. 7-23-34 sas BS ween git va ry we “22- 3) 30 
Kentucky Stone, com.* vg Sohewews 8-22-34 ceks % tion, Philadelphia). at auc- oul att: ecteat ails 
Kentucky Stone, pfd.*7........ 8-22-34 eee 5 Warner Co, pia sold a nana ns ms 
Lawrence P. C...........+++50. 8-10-34 10 actual sale — een cs gi: Se 7% actual sale 
Lawrence P. C., 5%4’s, 194247., 8-22-34 66 69 ee bag ie, os com.47... 8-23-54 30 85 
Lehigh P. c., WUE 5 sks Ag osas 8-24-34 13 14% Wisconsin L. & C., g.. pe B's, "387 9129-34 95 100 
pO A Oe | ee 8-24-34 75% 80 8746¢c qu. Oct. 1, ’34 Wisconsin L. & C.. 614 147" 8-22-84 95 100 
Louisville Cement ........... 8-22-34 70 75 Watvivias F..0.. com."... 2... 8.29.34 i 9 
Lyman-Richey ist 6's, 193547.. 8-22-24 98 100 his tn ie ae PS — 
Marbelite Corp., com. (cement Yosemite P. C., A., com®...., 8-27-34 1 1% 
ee YOR on oes oy Preee 8-23-34 8° 30c 
rnd ts ae en el Ol « Quotations by: °A. E. White Go., San Francisco, Calif. | James Richart 
Marquette Cement, c-m.‘..... 8-22-34 17 19 ns, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. “Securities Co. of Milwaukee, Inc., Milwa 
Marquette Cement, pfd.‘7...... 8-22-34 15 85 Wis st igs one & Arnold, Boston. — Judge. Jr., and Co., coe 5 
Marquette Cem. Mfg. 1st 5’s, cisco, Cal esbit, » Thompson & Co., Toronto. First National 
"Rea Se ipees At bid SINE 8-22-34 85 95 Chicago, Chicago, Ill. '47Anderson Plotz and Co., Chicago, Ill. “Hewitt, late, 
Marquette Cem. Mfg. ist 6’s, & Co., New York, N. Y. 
DE sis Fe aw sae e4s Shwe . 8-27-34 98 Ssot F—Flat. The payment is on arrears and leaves accumulated unpaid dive 


Material Service Corp.*....... 8-22-34 3 5 dends of $1.92% a share. 
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Recent Dividends Announced 


Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment, pfd. (quar- 
Miiy) ..cdeceunes $1.75 September 15, 1934 
Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment, pfd. (quar- 
terly) ...sceeeeees 
Superior Portland 
Cement, A (month- 


87'4 October 1, 1934 


ly), for 2 mos.... .55 September 1, 1934 
U.S. Gypsum, com. 
(quarterly) ...... 25 October 1, 1934 
U. S. Gypsum, pfd. 
(quarterly) .....-- 1.75 October 1, 1934 
© ¢ 


Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, reports for the years end- 


ing December 31: 
INCOME ACCOUNT 


. 1933 4 $4 688 
rating profit wee ee eee $325,717 (d) $4, 
Qoereciation and Eamcecrway 109,844 75,762 

ing, administration, 
op expense.... 189,279 206,959 
Operating profit .....--.- 26,593 (d) 287,308 
Other income .....++-+++: 76,128 8, . 
Total income ......+-+++- 102,721 (d) 209,19 
*Other decuesrens merken? obt’dea 67,151 

aordinary charge ... oVU, senna 
ee atta 
Dividends ......ccceesesee sevees 308,952 
Deficit for year .......... 228,430 585,299 


*Includes depreciation: 1933, $15,012; 1932, 
$2,864. +Provision for doubtful notes and 
accounts receivable and. for possible loss on 
impounded bank deposits. Operations of 
subsidiaries resulted in net losses, for which 
no provision has been made in above state- 
ments, applicable to interest of parent com- 
pany, as follows: 1933, $31,450; 1932, $16,877. 

The balance sheet as of December 31, 
1933, showed total assets of $8,811,189 as 
compared with $9,210,733 at the end of 1932. 
Most of the difference was in cash assets, 
$215,099 in 1933 against $813,006 in 1932. 
Current assets as of December 31, 1933, 
were $1,480,972 and _ current liabilities 
$99,955. 

The following comments are from the 
report of G. J. Whelan, president, dated 
May 15, 1934: “Although business generally 
is still far below what is considered normal, 
it is believed that the year 1933 marked the 
turning point in the most destructive depres- 
sion the country has experienced. Since the 
spring of 1933 business has definitely im- 
proved. Comparative figures as to railroad 
car loadings, which, beginning in May, 1933, 
showed a continued increase over 1932, and 
similar comparisons in the volume of indus- 
trial production in many lines customarily 
considered as indicative of general business 
conditions, point to 1933 as the turning point 
from the continued downward trend which 
had prevailed until well into that year. 


“Our own company’s business also showed 
a definite improvement as is indicated by the 
results for the year compared with 1932. 
Up to the end of April, 1933, our sales were 
24% lower than for the same period of 1932, 
but the trend changed during May and at 
the end of the year we had overcome the 
loss of the first four months and rounded 
out the year with sales 27% higher than 1932, 
With the result that we were able to show a 
profit of $71,569.98 after all expenses, de- 
Preciation, taxes, etc., compared with a loss 
of $276,347.03 in 1932. However, following 


Rock Products 


our company’s usual conservative policy, a 
reserve of $300,000 has been set up as a 
provision for doubtful notes and accounts 
receivable and for possible loss on impounded 
bank deposits, which produced a net charge 
to surplus during the year amounting to 
$228,430.02. The amount provided for pos- 
sible loss on impounded bank deposits is an 
estimate only and it is hoped that when the 
bank liquidation is finally completed the 
actual loss will be less than the amount pro- 
vided. 

“The year brought great changes in the 
conduct of the business. Following the un- 
precedented banking crisis, resulting in the 
nation-wide banking holiday, new legislation 
initiated by the Administration as a part of 
its policies for the New Deal brought many 
problems to industrial management in the 
process of adjustment to new conditions, an 
adjustment which is still in progress. 

“Your company has given its hearty sup- 
port to the constructive policies of the Fed- 
eral Administration in its effort to over- 
come the depression. Under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act which became effec- 
tive on June 16, 1933, each unit of an in- 
dustry, by accepting the obligations imposed 
by the act, was given the privilege of co- 
operating with the other units of the same 
industry to eliminate the unfair and unsound 
trade practices that have developed over a 
period of years. Much time and effort was 
spent by your management co-operating with 
others in drafting Codes of Fair Competi- 
tion and securing their approval. The Lime 
Industry Code was among the earlier codes 
approved. The industry had reached the 
point, due to unfair competitive practices, 
where some change was imperative. While 
there was some improvement in the indus- 
try prior to the date the code became effec- 
tive, there can be no doubt that the Recov- 
ery Act is responsible for much of the im- 
provement that has taken place, but to it 
must also be charged certain practices that 
have been developed by some units of the 
industry since the code became effective, but 
which we hope will soon be eliminated by 
the adoption of proper amendments to the 
code. These industry cddes must be looked 
upon as more or less experimental; the 
Federal Administration knew little. about 
their development, and the industries prob- 
ably knew less, but with the right kind of 
co-operative effort it should be possible to 
develop them to where the stockholders, em- 
ployees and the general public can be bene- 
fited. The mineral aggregates code, cover- 
ing the Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, 
and Slag Industries, was approved Novem- 
ber 10, 1933. We produce crushed stone and 
sand and are therefore very much interested 
in the effect of this code on the industry, 
but its influence was not felt in 1933 and 
the administration of the code has been re- 
tarded somewhat by its complications, al- 
though we believe it should ultimately be a 
benefit. 

“One of the principal parts of the Re- 
covery Act is that’ referring to employes. 
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Your management has followed the letter 
and spirit of the law in this regard and ex- 
pects to continue to do so in such a way that 
the interests of our stockholders and of our 
employees will be best protected. 

“The products of our company are sold 
principally to the steel and construction in- 
dustries. The steel industry improved con- 
siderably during the past year and operations 
in that industry are continuing at a much 
better rate than they were a year ago. That 
the steel industry is expecting further ana 
continued improvement is shown by the early 
estimates of the amount of iron ore that 
will be required to be brought down the 
lakes this season. The Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation reports that the lake movement of 
limestone responds quickly to the upward 
or downward trend of the iron ore trade, 
and the present trend is upward. In 1933 
our total shipments of all kinds of stone 
were approximately 70% higher than for 
1932. 

“There has not been such a marked in- 
crease in activity in the construction indus- 
try as that shown by the steel trade. The 
demand for our lime and other products 
used in construction is therefore retarded 
and our shipments in 1933 of all burnea 
products were only slightly higher than for 
1932. A very large proportion of recent 
construction projects have been financed by 
the Federal Government and this is con- 
tinuing in 1934. While the first quarter of 
1934 has developed a building volume far 
ahead of the same period of 1933, construc- 
tion is lagging behind other business and 
probably will until private financing of con- 
struction projects is restored. 

“The critical banking situation of the 
spring of 1933 required those responsible for 
the. direction and management of industries 
to exercise the utmost caution to conserve 
the resources of their companies. At that 
time, as reported to you last year, the board 
of directors was unanimous in deciding to 
defer the payment of the April 1, 1933, divi- 
dend, and the continuation of subnormal con- 
ditions, with the great uncertainty of the 
future, led to similar action during the bal- 
ance of the year. However, in view of the 
fact that the year closed with a moderate 
profit, exclusive of the special reserve re- 
ferred to, and with the prospects brighter 
for continued improvement during 1934, a 
dividend at the rate of 15c. per share was 
paid on April 1, 1934, and it is hoped that 
as the year goes on further payments to the 
holders of our shares may be made. 

© © © 

Consolidated Cement Co., Chicago, IIL: 
A temporary trusteeship was approved June 
26 by Judge Richard J. Hopkins in the 
United States district court at Topeka, 
Kan. The trusteeship was sought under 
provisions of the national bankruptcy law. 
Stanton G. Stewart of Kansas City, Kan., 
and W. G. Storey of Chicago, Ill., were 
appointed trustees. The company’s head- 


quarters are in Chicago, but its principal 
One is at 


plants are located in Kansas. 
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Fredonia and another is at Mildred. The 
company has been in receivership for some 
time. The receivers’ operating report shows 
a net operating profit for the five months 
to May 31, 1934, of $118,199 against a net 
operating profit of $124,476 for the entire 
year of 1933. In 1932 there was a $116,286 
deficit. Current assets as of December 31, 


Rock Products 


1933, were $658,555 and current liabilities 
$48,915. 





© ¢ © 
Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.: Stockholders, on June 12, au- 
thorized reduction in capital from $9,000,000 
to $7,500,000, transferring $1,500,000 to sur- 
plus account. 


Code Developments 


Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel and 
Slag Industries: NRA has quite specif- 
ically defined the application of the Presi- 
dent’s executive order of June 29, inviting 
price cuts to government agencies from 5 
to 15% of prices posted under the code. 
Here are some of the official interpretations : 
(1) The responsibility of a member of the 
industry who quotes less than his filed prices, 
as permitted by the executive order, is to 
inform the district committee of the meas- 
ure of the tolerance of which he has availed 
himself. 

(2) There is no responsibility on the part 
of the member of the industry to make the 
bid price reflecting the tolerance under his 
filed prices, available either to purchasers 
of materials or to any intermediate party, 
which are between him and the body politic, 
such as a contractor or dealer. He is not 
empowered to sell below his filed prices to 
commercial purchasers. 

(3) The executive order does not modify 
or impair the price structure of members of 
the industry, other than on the specific proj- 
ect with a governmental agency, and it does 
not oblige members of the industry to quote 
or to sell at the price specified in such a bid 
on any business other than that specifically 
bid upon. 

(4) Under the executive order, a pro- 
ducer may bid 15% below his published plant 
price, if his prices are filed upon a plant 
basis and 15% below his published delivered 
price, if prices are quoted upon a delivery 
basis. All elements which are included in 
a delivered price may he included when 
estimating the amount of the tolerance. 

The NRA also expressed the opinion that 
the entire purpose of the executive order 
was not merely to avoid receipt by bodies 
politic of uniform quotations on individual 
projects. 

The chairman of the Code Authority has 
officially protested the executive order to the 
NRA administrator in a letter in which he 
stated: “The Code signed by the President 
on November 10 was a true reconciliation 
of viewpoint between our industries and the 
Administration. If it had not been changed 
by the executive order of June 29, we should 
have been perfectly content to abide by its 
provisions and to use its instrumentalities 
in effecting that degree of stability which 
the Recovery Act demands. The provisions 
of our Code permit a free and full play 
of economic forces under the use of the 
open price policy, and we have never sought 


right price fixing in our industries. Since 
the approval of the Administration of out- 
the members of our industries are permit- 
ted by our Code to file such prices as seem 
fair to them, subject only to an individual 
basement level of out-of-pocket expenses 
plus 10%, I submit that the executive order 
of June 29 represents an unfortunate at- 
tempt to generalize in behalf of all indus- 
try codes, and further that its application to 
our industries restores the unfortunate con- 
ditions which existed prior to the conception 
of the Recovery Act and which are respon- 
sible, to an important extent, for the eco- 
nomic crisis which confronted the country 
at that time.” 


Chairman Graves’ protest was supported 
by data supplied by the technical advisory 
staff of the Code Authority which covered 
comprehensively the (1) financial status of 
the industries; (2) sales, price trends, and 
expenses; (3) employment and wages. 


These data show that in 1929 the average 
net profit per company was $34,000 for sales 
of $264,000; in 1932 with 35% of the 1929 
dollar volume of sales the average net loss 
per company was $14,900; in 1933 with 30% 
of the 1929 dollar volume ($79,000) the 
average net loss was $10,700. The num- 
ber of employes per 100,000 tons of sales in- 
creased from 88 in 1929 to 145 in 1934, and 
the payroll from $21,200 to $22,600, although 
the average income for each employe during 
May and June went from $242 in 1929 to 
$156 in 1934. 


Eldred Crushed Stone Co. (Illinois) case 
is receiving widespread publicity because of 
the activities in its behalf by the late speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, Con- 
gressman Rainey. The New York Herald 
Tribune of August 20 contains a signed 
article by Mark Sullivan, its Washington 
correspondent, in which he “tells how rural 
quarry has been forced to remain idle 7 
months pending decision on minimum wage 
appeal”—according to the headline. Mr. 
Sullivan uses this case to knock NRA as 
fostering big business and monopoly. Obvi- 
ously, it is unfortunate that this case and 
all others can not be settled on its merits 
without involving politics—but, at least it 
will serve as an example that government 
supervision of industry never can prove sat- 
isfactory because the political issue can 
never be kept from being the all-important 
one in any government decision. 


Region No. 1, Districts 1 and 2, have had 
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their uniform terms of sale and uniform 
terms of discount officially approved. 


Soft Lime Rock Industry: The follow. 
ing members of the Code Authority haye 
been officially approved: J. F. Louden, Mari- 
anna Lime Preducts Co., Marianna, Fla,; 
W. M. Palmer, Dixte Lime Products Cp, 
Ocala, Fla.; L. B. McLeod, McLeod Mil 
ing Co., Williston, Fla.; Alexander Brest, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Emmett Cleary, Willis- 
ton Shell Rock Co., Newberry, Fla., and §, 
B. Brinson, Peninsular Lime Rock Co., Tam- 
pa, Fla. 

Sand-Lime Brick Industry: The Code 
Authority has submitted for approval a 
$1,860 budget to cover code administration 
expense for the period between April 6, 1934, 
and March 31, 1935. Contributions from 
members of the industry to support the 
budget would be based ase follows: 5c. per 
M for standard size brick invoiced each 
month; 50c. per M for 8 in. x 16 in. size 
block invoiced monthly. Non-standard sized 
brick would be assessed in the proportion 
that the plant selling price bears to the 
plant selling price of the standard size. The 
Code Authority estimates that 38,000,000 
bricks will be so'd during the budget period. 


Gypsum Industry: Following members 
of the Code Authority have been officially 
approved: M. H. Baker, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
J. C. Best, Medicine Lodge, Kan.; Arthur 
R. Black, Port Clinton, Ohio; C. O. Brown, 
New York, N. Y.; A. J. Campbell, New 
York, N. Y.; T. P. Eldred, Utica, N. ¥& 
S. M. Gloyd, Oklahoma Gity, Okla.; R. B. 
Henderson, San Francisco, Calif.; C. F. 
Henning, Chicago, Ill.; Eugene Holland, 
Chicago, Ill.; James Leenhouts, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; L. I. Neale, New York, N. Y.; 
George N. Lenci, New York, N. Y. 

The following committee has been ap- 
proved for handling trade practice com- 
plaints: M. H. Baker (chairman), Gypsum 
Industry Code Authority, president, Nation- 
al Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; C. F. Hen- 
ning, vice-president, United States Gypsum 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; R. B. Henderson, presi- 
dent, Pacific Portland Cement Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; George N. Lenci, secre- 
tary, Ebsary Gypsum Co., New York, N. Y.; 
James Leenhouts, general manager, Grand 
Rapids Plaster Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
and F. D. Hansen, representative of the Ad- 
ministrator, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ready-Mixed Concrete Industry: Ap- 
proval of the method of election of the 
Greater Cleveland Marketing Area Commit- 


tee, authorized under the code. Its persom- 


nel follows: J. D. Kling, Metropolitan Con- 
crete Co., and J. M: Truby, Ohio Building 
Material Co., both of Cleveland. 

The San Francisco marketing area com- 
mittee follows: Irving Rhein, Bode Gravel 
Co., 235 Alabama St.; C. Stephens, Frank 
Harrison, alternate, Golden Gate Atlas Ma- 
terials Co., 16th and Harrison Sts.; E. Peter- 
son, S. C. Nunan alternate, Readymix Com- 


crete Co., Limited, Carolina and Mariposa 


Sts., all in San Francisco. 
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Editorial Comments 


The present epidemic of “business blues” is too wide- 
spread and apparently too genuine to be accounted for 
wholly as a political symptom of the 
coming elections. This pessimism prob- 
ably is the actual result of much honest 


Let’s Be 
Optimists! 


uncertainty as to the next moves of the: 


NRA, the Administration, Congress, or what not. Con- 
tinued doubt, lack of self-confidence and skepticism cer- 


tainly promote pessimism in individuals, and when a great 
many individuals suffer from them at the same time we 


must have a condition of mass psychology that results in 
such business sentiment as we now have in evidence. 

It is regretable that there is not more talk and print 
about the glorious prospects of making this country the 
most ideal place in the world to live and do business in, 
and less about the mistakes of NRA and the misunder- 
standing of the labor clauses of the NIRA, etc., etc. This 
could be done and at the same time keep the political motive 
which seems to permeate all current literature, without 
the depressing effect of constant fault-finding. 

Aren’t we all expecting too much of government? Isn't 
the real thing lacking not brains in government, not labor’s 
cooperation, not capital, but a spirit of optimism, that led 
to all our advances in the past and will lead to new and 
greater ones in the future? However much we may chal- 
lenge the words and acts of the President as helping or 
retarding business recovery, we can all sincerely admire 
his unfailing optimism and his apparent faith in the ulti- 
mate success of our social and industrial experiments. 

And what basis for a spirit of optimism now? may be 
asked. A very substantial basis, we would say—a basis 
of American codperation on a broader scale than we have 
ever attempted before. Our forefathers learned to coop- 
erate to the extent of establishing a government which 
gave its people the greatest opportunities for satisfying 
their individual material wants and desires that any people 
every dreamed -of. That some of this people’s wants 
should prove insatiable, and that the methods used by this 
minority for obtaining the wherewithal to satisfy them 
should prove unethical, to put it mildly, was inevitable, 
since humans are constituted as they are. 

It was just as inevitable that in progressing we should 
enter a new phase of codperation in which we will try to 
find the answer to the problem of keeping open the gates 
of individual opportunity, while at the same time prevent- 
ing those few piggish members of society from taking 
such undue advantage of the opportunity as to destroy that 
of the more public-spirited majority. In a large measure 
the NRA is the blossoming of the tree of the American 
trade association, which has been attempting to educate 
business and industry in developing codperative policies 
these many years. The fruit of the tree, moreover, will 
probably be bigger and better trade associations, able and 
willing to take the responsibility for the policies and acts 





of their industries, and answerable to government only as 
to whether or not these policies and acts are helpful or 
hurtful to the public welfare. The NRA, considered from 
this angle, is making a brave and determined attempt to 
educate all industry in the elements of codperative policy 
and to inculcate some of the principles of fair and decent 
competition. 

While much of the business press apparently found 
the President’s Green Bay, Wis., address disappointing 
and has picked many flaws in it, there are some significant 
passages that show clearly the working of the President’s 
mind and make his optimism the more praiseworthy in 
place of the pessimism that the same line of thought pro- 
duces in many business men. Let us quote: “Man is fight- 
ing those forces which disregard human cooperation and 
human rights in seeking that kind of individual profit 
which is gained at the expense of his fellow. It is just 
as hard to achieve harmonious and cooperative action 
among human beings as it is to conquer the forces of 
nature. Only through the submerging of individual desires 
into unselfish and practical cooperation can civilization 
grow. * * * * There is the man whose objectives are 
wholly right and wholly progressive but who declines to 
cooperate or even to discuss methods of arriving at the 
objectives because he insists on his own methods and 
nobody else’s. The other type is the individual who de- 
mands some message to the people of the United States 
that will restore what he calls ‘confidence. * * * * 
There is no lack of confidence on the part of those busi- 
ness men, farmers and workers who clearly read the signs 
of the times. Sound economic improvement comes from 
the improved conditions of the whole population and not 
the small fraction thereof.” 

Of course, a cynic could pick flaws even in so fine a 
sentiment as expressed in those sentences. He would say 
that all individual profit “is gained at the expense of his 
fellow,” by one man being smarter than another; and he 
would point out the absurdity of “unselfish” cooperation 
in business, when the ultimate end of all business enter- 
prise is essentially wholly selfish. But the President is 
no impractical dreamer; he is an especially capable polliti- 
cian or statesman with a keen insight into human nature. 
His terms are not to be taken too literally. Nevertheless, 
all progress in civilization is accounted for by some degree 
of unselfishness in the individual’s conception of his own 
rights and privileges ; obviously the business and industrial 
sphere of life is the last to yield to appeals for unselfish- 
ness ; but it is a sphere of life in which the President and 
a great many other intelligent men believe the introduction 
of a little more unselfishness will help solve problems, 
including a cure for the present “business blues” and pro- 
motion of “business confidence,” which is really self-con- 
fidence—each individual’s confidence in his ability to meet 
any condition the future may bring forth. 
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TRAFFIC and TRANSPORTATION 





Proposed Rate Changes 


THE FOLLOWING are the latest 
proposed changes in freight rates up to 
and including the week of August 11: 


New England 


33478. Stone, crushed, when coated with 
tar, asphalt, oil or any bituminous binder, 
in bulk in gondola or other open top cars 
(See Note 3), Rocky Hill, Conn., to Man- 
chester Bridge and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Present, $1.45 per net ton; proposed, Man-— 
chester Bridge, $1.15; Poughkeepsie, $1.10 
per net ton. 


Trunk 


52640. Stone, broken or crushed, C. L. 
(See Note 2), from Cobleskill, N. Y., to 
South Gilboa and Grand Gorge, N. Y., $1.20 
per net ton. Present rates, $1.80 and $1.90 
per net ton. 


32647. Slate, crushed, dust, ground, refuse 
and scrap, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 
lb., from Fair Haven, Vt., to Castleton, Vt., 
inclusive, and Poultney, Vt., to West Pawlet, 
Vt., inclusive, to Portneuf, Que., 21c per 100 
lb. Present rate, 34c per 100 lb., sixth class. 

32648. Sand, viz., blast, engine, fire, foun— 
dry, glass and molding, C. L. (See Note 2), 
from ‘Slatington, Penn., to Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Proposed rate, 90c per net ton. 

Sup. 1 to 32388. Sand, in open top cars, 
without tarpaulin or other protective cover-— 
ing, C. L. (See Note 2), from Berkeley 
Springs, Great Cacapon and Hancock, W. 
Va., to Pen Argyl, Bangor and East Bangor, 
Penn., $1.90 per net ton. 

32659. Sand, viz., glass, engine, molding, 
ground flint, quartz and silex, in straight or 
mixed carloads (See Note 2). from Mapleton 
district, Penn., to Red Mill, Que., $5.30 per 
net ton. Present rate, 37c per 100 lb., sixth 
class. 

32663. Limestone, unburned, ground, C. L., 
minimum weight 59.000 lb., from Natural 
Bridge, N. Y.. to Holyoke, Springfield, Mass., 
17c; Pepperell, Lawrence, Boston, Mass., 19c, 
and Portsmouth, N. H., 20%4c per 100 Ib. 

32665. Sand, C. L., minimum weight 100,- 
000 Ib. (when 90% of marked capacity of car 
is less than 100,000 Ib. (See Note 3), from 
Norfolk Yard, Va., to points on the C. & O. 
Ry., K. G. J. & E. R. R., N. & W. Ry., and 
Ven. Ry., Fort Monroe, Newport News, Clif-— 
ton Forge. Esmont, Va., *Hinton, *Lilly— 
brook, *Mill Creek Mine. *Tamroy, W. Va., 
Gilmerton, *East Radford, Norcross, *Poca- 
hontas, Va., *June, *Blocton, W. Va., Algren, 
Va., *Kellysville. *Helen, *Maben, *Sugar 
Creek Jct.. W. Va., and various, rates rang- 
ing from 75c to $2.45 per net ton. 

*Applicable only on shipments loaded in 
empty coal cars. 

32388. Sand, in open top cars, without tar- 
paulin or other protective covering, C. L. 
(See Note 2). from the Millviille-—Menantico 
district to Pen Argyl, Bangor and East Ban- 
gor, Pezn., $1.90 per net ton. 


32690. Cancel commodity rates on granite 
dust and granite screenings from Pompton, 
N. J., to Harrison, Newark and Rutherford, 
N. J., classification basis to apply. 

32698. Silica sand, C. L. (See Note 2), 
from Mapleton district. Penn., to Niagara 
Falls and Thorold, Ont., $3.20 per net ton. 

32714. Sand, other than blast, engine, mold- 
ing, etc., and gravel. in open top cars, C. L. 
(See Note 2). from P. R. S. L. and C. R. R. 
of N. J. to Group 1 South Jersey origin points 
to Beaver Meadow, Centralia, Freeland, 
Jeddo and Leviston, Penn., $1.80 per net ton. 

32717. Stone dust, in bags, C. L. (See Note 
2), from Millington to Manville, N. J., $1.10 
per net ton. 

32718. Sand, common, building and engine 
(in open top equipment), gravel and crushed 
stone, C. L. (See Note 2), from Cumberland, 
Md., to Wyatt, W. Va., $1.40 per net ton. 

32707. (A) Building sand; (B) Engine, 
blast, glass and molding sand, and ground 
flint, C. L. (See Note 2), from Hancock, 
Great Cacapon and Berkeley Springs, W. 
Va.. to Newtown, Penn., (A) $2.40, and (B) 
$2.60 per net ton. 

32738. Sand (blast. engine, filter. fire, 
foundry, glass, moulding, quartz, silex or 





silica and gravel, in_box cars or other closed 
equipment, L., (See Note 2), from points 
on the P. R. S. L. R. R. in the Woodbury, 
Vineland, Pomona, West Collingswood, Atco, 
Tuckahoe, N. J. Districts—to Selbyville, Del., 
$2.70 per net ton. 


32741. Sand (blast, engine, fire, foundry, 
glass, moulding or silica), C. L., (See Note 
2), from Coxsackie, N. Y., to Lennoxville, 
Sherbrooke, Que., 16c, and St. Johns, Que., 
14c per 100 Ib. 


32770. Stone, crushed, coated with oil, tar 
or asphaltum, C. L., (See Note 2), from 
Schenectady, N. Y., to Margaretville, Har- 
vard, Conklin, Norwich, Richfield Springs, 
Pond Eddy, Deposit and Owego, also Middle— 
burg, High View, Monticello, Walton, New 
Berlin Jct., Randallsville, Churubusco, Cham-— 
plain, Schoharie, West Oneonta, River Forks 
and New Berlin, N. Y., and various, rates 
ranging from $1.10 to $2.20 per net ton. 


Central 


40420. To establish on sand (other than 
blast, core, engine, fire, foundry, glass, 
moulding, quartz, silex or silica) and gravel, 
in straight or mixed carloads, from Hunter, 
Pa. (Rates in cents per net ton.) 

To Proposed Route 
TERE - ROI, 8.06 ooo hed e ea 60 


A 
DASE, WINS oicscocntncinig be sie 70 A 
Corre, | POM 6 onc y bie c'ona%s 80 A 
PHSNGIG, “Penh. oo. eb eees 70 A 
TeOOE SPUN 5 os oe oe aes Oe 80 A 
Ae ee ey ee ree 90 A 
PEED, SNR nse dys ow 6b 3 one bee 100 A 
i Be 8 Pers Be ee 60 A 
MoCuntock, PORN.” . ..<6sa05 60 A 
Pigdetwown:; Fens 6... 6.0.65 70 A 
Spartanburg, Penn. ......... 80 A 
South Oil City, Penn....... 60 A 
BranGon, POON. 5 ..< oe kss ccs 70 A 
POMDURR TOONS 6c ec sees ee 80 A 
Hee GRE. POR. ois ceases 90 A 
Morrison; PORN 6ic0s< veces. 80 A 
Wont Bane, POR ss cs ccaes 90 A 
Ludlow, Penn, 260... ie cecee ss 80 A 
PSE NL se Bie ba bs akg wees 90 A 
Cochranton, Penn. .......... 100 B 
Meadville, Penn. ............ 100 B 
Cambridge Springs, Penn.... 110 B 
PO: OS alge aeak's aadeoe 90 We. 
Stoneboro, Penn. ............ 100 Cc 
Jamestown, Penn. ........... 110 CS 
2 a eae Oger pe eC ree A 110 Cc 
Routes: 


A—P. R. R. direct. 

B—P. R. R.—Oil City, Penn.—Erie R. R. 
C—P. R. R.—Oil City, Penn.—N. Y. C. 
I 


> 
. 


Present—Sixth class. 

40421. To establish on sand, blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, molding or silica, 
in straight or mixed carloads, in open top 
equipment, from Brink Haven, O., to Ash- 
land, O., rate of 90c per net ton. 

Route—Via P. R. R.—Mansfield, O., and 
Erie R. R. Present—120c per net ton. 

40422. To establish on sand, blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, molding or silica, 
c. L., from Ellwood Junction and Koppel, 
Penn. 


R. 


To Prop. Pres. 
Montour Jct., Penn....... 113c N. T. 10 
North © Star, Penn: ........0% 113c N. T. 12 
Wire, . PORE os vin sive tsicaee 113c N. T. 12 
Snoden, PORN. icc. bcseses 118c N. T. 12 
Brightwood, Penn. ........ 113c N. T. 12 


Sixth class. 


Route—Via P. R. R.—MecDonald or Hills, 
Penn., and Montour R. R. 


40423. To establish on sand, blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, molding or silica, 
in straight carloads, from Ellwood Jct. and 
Koppel, Penn., to Buffalo, N. Y., rate of 176c 





Note 1—Minimum weight marked capacity of 
car. 

Note 2—Minimum weight 90% of marked ca- 
pacity of car. 

Note 3—Minimum weight 90% of marked ca- 
pacity of car, except that when car is loaded to 
visible capacity the actual weight will apply. 
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per net ton. Route—Via P. R, i 
Present—227c per net ton. R. direst, 
40424. To establish on sand (ex 
core, engine, filter, fire or furnase ta ( 
glass, grinding or polishing, loam, , 
- mgt 29g a pe - open-top cars Ce 
rom Sout end, Ind. (Rates in cente nt 
net. ton.) conte 


To Prop. 
Walkerton, Ind, |... 060 scepee 63. = 
PIOMISt, ING, 25464 ces eeieky hen 65 200 
PO, SIS ia oes sails bee oueinS 70 299 
PURO, TG 6 pA won toes ce es wees 70 29 
North: Judson, ‘Ind... 005 si. 75 240 
San Pierre; ING: < 03 5<.0.000esccaee 75 240 
Wheatield, Ind. 3006.5. ae 80 260 
MeOPOEY, (ING. vice scésausaee 85 260 
Porest “City, ING. icc ic. veecco ws 85 280 
ae Reece rar 90 280 
schweider, Ind. oo. 30% .25séaewes 90 280 


40426. To establish on sand (except blast, 
core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, 
glass, grinding or Folishing, loam, molding 
and silica) and gravel, in open-top cars 
C. L., from Dresden, O.. to Alexandria, 6, 
rate of 80c per net ton. Route—Via P, R., R 
—Heath, O., and N. Y. C. R. R. Present— 
90c per net ton. 

40427. To cancel rates on: 


(a) Stone, crushed, and screenings, in open 
cars, in bulk, from Fetterman, Wampum 
Penn., and Lisbon, O., to destinations in 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky 
Maryland, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Penn 
sylvania, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


(b) Stone, dolomite or fluxing, from Hills- 
ville, New Castle and Walford to Wardwell 
and Warren, O.; from Mingo Ject., 0.. to 
Columbus, ©.. New Castle, Bessemer, Mun- 
aa eo Duquesne, Penn., and Zanes- 
ville, 


(c) Furnace and foundry limestone, from 
Follansbee, W. Va., to Toronto, O. 


(d) Limestone, crude refuse, from New 
Cumberland, W. Va., to Neville Island, Penn, 


(e) Refuse limestone screenings or lime- 
stone, quarry waste, from Wampum, Penn., 
to Crescentdale, Penn. 


(f) Stone, rip rap and rubble, from Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., to McDonald, Penn., published 
in P. R. R. Tariff 122-A, account obsolete. 


40419. To establish on (a) sand (other than 
blast, core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, 
foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, loam, 
molding and silica) and gravel, C. L., from 
Lake Ciecott, Ind., to Montieello and Reyn- 
olds, Ind., rate of 40c per net ton. (b) Sand 
and gravel and crushed stone, C. L., from 
Kenneth, Ind., to Monticello and Reynolds, 
Ind., rate of 90c per net ton. 


40554. To establish on sand, viz., lake, river 
and bank, other than sand loam, C , 
Terre Haute, Ind., from Calumet, Crocker, 
Gary and Willow Creek, Ind., rate of 140¢ 
per net ton. Route—Via Wabash Ry., Chi- 
cago; TL, ©. Eh BR 

40472. To establish on crushed stone, C.L, 
from Keeport to Rochester, Ind., rate of 80¢ 
per net ton. Route—Via Wabash Ry., Peru, 
Ind., N. Y. C. & St. LL R. R. 

40578. To establish on agricultural lime- 
stone, and screenings, agricultural limestone, 
in open top cars, C. L., from Spore, O 





To Prop. To Prop. 
Andover, O. ..... 135 Minerva, O. ..... 125 
Bayard: OO. *.. cack 125 New Comerstown, 
Bergholz, O. ..... 125 diane Paces < cae 
Bowerston, O. ....125 New Philadelphia, 
Braceville, O. ....125 On vieweaes > Gan 
Dorset,” On. / bo iocs 135 Niles, O. 04... <249 J 
WOVEE, OF s5 bcs 115 Newton Falls, 0..1% 
East Liverpool, 0.185 Phalanx, O. ......125 
ere, OF sca 125 Ravenna, O. ..... 115 
Hubbard, O. Salem, O, ......é 125 
es Sere ee Sherrodsville, O...115 
Jewett, O. ....... Struthers, O. ....135 
Latimer, O. Uhrichsville, O....125 
Leavittsburg, O...125 Valley Jct., O....116 
Leetonia, O. ..... 125 Warren, O. .......12% 
ldsbon, O'S i563 135 Washingtonville, 
Lordstown, O. ....125 2 Sere ee 2: ae 


Lowellville, O.':..135 Yellow Creek, O...185 
Mineral City, O...115 Youngstown, O....125 
Rates in cents per net ton. Present, sixth 
class per official classification. : 
40529. To establish on screenings, agricul 
tural limestone, C. L., from Spore, O. 


To Prop. *Pres. 
TOON OR re A OCR 95¢ N. 7: 13 
Armstrong, O. ...-........- 95c N. T. 15 
Cedar Valley, O............ 100c N. T. 15 
WhOOKthS OF 6.5 scree ee laeak 95c N. T. 1b 


*Sixth class. 


40473. To establish on sand, viz., lake, river 
and bank, other than sand loam, C. L., from 
Calumet, Gary and Willow Creek, Ind., to 
Mattoon, Ill., rate of 170¢ per net ton. Route 
—Via Wabash Ry., Chicago, Ill., I. C. R. R. 


i 
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q ‘9 establish on stone, crushed, slag 
et cae coated with oil, tar or asphal-— 
tum (see note), in open top cars, C. L. 

Note—The oil, tar and/or asphaltum not to 
exceed 10% by weight of the commodity 
shipped, the shipper to so certify on ship- 
ping orders or bills of lading. (Rates in cents 
per net ton.) 


Pres. Prop. 
Grafton, W. Va. : 
om Marble = Oat eek ass 328 240 
Grafton, W. Va. 
i irosn West eee O.... 328 240 
Grafton, W. Va. 
prom —— g Ea chute axeack 328 260 
Grafton, W. Va. oF 
og Mole South Lebanon, O..... 328 280 
To Fairmont, W. Va. je 
From Merete NS svace ox 328 240 
Fairmont, . Va. 
Prom SS pgs Cr ispehes 328 240 
To Fairmont, W. Va. 
From Marion, O..........++: 328 260 
To Fairmont, W. Va. 
From South a PS 328 280 
To Clarksburg, W. Va. 
From South Lebanon, O..... 328 260 
To Morgantown, W. Va. 
From South Lebanon, O..... 328 280 


40255. Withdrawal notice. White Docket 
Advice 40255, Docket Bulletin 2490, dated 
June 26, 1934, covering proposal to establish 
rate of 230c per net ton on sand, treated with 
oil, tar or asphaltum, in open top cars, C. L., 
from Chicago, Ill., to Marshall, Mich., is 
hereby withdrawn from the docket. 


32678. Glass sand, C. L. (See Note 2), from 
Gore, Va., to Kingsport, Tenn., $2.25 per net 
ton. 

40598. To establish on limestone dust, in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 Ib., 
from Columbus, O., to N. & W. Ry. stations 
east of Ceredo and Kenova, W. Va., and 
west of Salem, Va. 


Miles (t) (§) Miles (i) (§) 
Rr 3% 10 See ye 8 20 
| eee 4% 11 POPE DE 9 21 
56... ieee ; Pes RR ss: 9% 23 
10... cama 6 13 , , Rey 10 24 

eee 61% 15 RE 11 26 
1 Pe 7 7 361 & over..11% 726 
| ei 7% 18 





tProposed rates. 

§Present rates, I. C. C. Docket 15879, sixth 
class rates. 

+Applicable for 361 miles. 

Route—Via N. & W. Ry. direct. 


40599. (a) To cancel from N. & W. Ry. 
Tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 8597 and 8626, all rates 
on sand and gravel, C. L., from Gravel Pit, 
O., to points in Ohio, Kentucky, West Vir-— 
ginia, etc., account obsolete. (b) To establish 
on sand and gravel, C. L., rates in cents per 
net ton. 


To Prop. Route 
Aususte, Fee 5-652 a5 asad 100 1 
MUSARDR, Bale 6558 shake ta eats 110 1 
Bradford, Wels... ene ewews wes 100 1 
BrOsheRee;: Ieee asd caw Se inate 110 1 
Califortija.{ Tawi sic iai ewes oes 90 1 
Carntowiis, mee eels ore seek 100 1 
Dam No. B65 i3eF isd cia cece 90 1 
Dover, Mg vadess soos awa 110 1 
Poster, tem. cls ckes eesti aon 100 1 
Gien PRY: Tyo cikisesi es 90 1 
Bvor, FEW? ssa yee tae ee 100 1 
Maysville:: BOG Pécs chcsecces 110 1 
Melbourne, By. ic (sists 90 1 
Mentor, “Fi. «caapa cis asec ates 90 1 
New Richmond, Ky.......... 90 1 
Oneonta: WER. ceaeeeiss aor es 90 1 
South Ripley; Boys. eieet.c.. 110 1 
Wellsburg, “IeWy css vei heen 100 1 
Willow Grove, Ky............ 100 1 
Bainbridge; eye 60k sone cei 100 2 


a hoa 1—N. & W. Ry., Cincinnati, O., C. & 
. Ry. 

Route 2—N. & W. Ry., Glen Jean, O., D. 
T & TLR 


Present, class rates. 


10711. To establish on sand (except blast, 
core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, 
glass, grinding or polishing, loam, moulding 
or silica), and gravel, in open top cars, from 
Painesville, O., in cents per ton of 2,000 Ib. 


To Prop. Pres. 
Akron, Oe) sages aercredit ae 90 260 
Allianee, (Oe. is 2s ckecacew 100 300 
Aurorasi@e ea egal as 85 260 
Bedford: Opn see eas 80 240 
Brecksville, \ Os 300 cree 80 240 
Chagrin Falls, O. .......+:. 85 240 
Congress Lake, O. ......... 95 300 
Garrettsville-Hiram, O. .... 95 260 
Hudson, OF es vosdicawiaawace 85 240 
Kent, Qe se ane 90 260 
Raventies Oy; -24icc aca ea ee 90 260 
Solon, ‘Opie. ana aa ee 80 240 


40660. _To establish on _ crushed stone, 
coated with oil, tar or asphaltum, in bulk, 
in open top equipment (the oil, tar and/or 
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asphaltum not to exceed 10% by weight of 
the commodity as shipped, the shipper to so 
certify on shipping orders and bills of lad- 
ing), (See Note 3). (Rates in cents per ton 
of 2000 Ib.) 





From Erie, Penn., to Prop. Pres. 
A ere Sree 113 300 
SR RIN a cece eiveseces es 103 280 
Irvineton, Penn. ................ 93 260 
CO IS as bios aicie wie we neds 83 240 
Waterrtora. Penn. ..:....5..... 73 180 
ee OS Se eee 113 300 
Bemar tee POM. ok ec eine 103 300 
Weat: Lime, Penn.............. 113 300 
Jamestown, Penn. ............ 93 260 
Trunkeyville, Penn. ....... .. 103 300 
West Hickory, Penn........... 113 300 
NO PONS. 06 Sets seassaee 113 300 
PR ERS 668 6s cas secs 113 300 
CR OUR civic c ccc cwccee 113 300 
McClintock, Penn. ............ 103 300 
Hydetown, Penn. ............. 93 260 
Center Road, Penn............ 83 240 


Route—P. R. R. direct. 


40662. To establish on stone, crushed, slag 
and/or gravel, coated with oil, tar or asphal— 
tum (see note) in open top cars (See Note 
3), South Lebanon, O., to New London, Mo., 
$3.89 per net ton. 


Note—The oil, tar and/or asphaltum not to 
exceed 10% by weight of the commodity 
shipped, the shipper to so certify on shipping 
orders or bills of lading. 

Present, $5.80 per net ton. 


40628. To establish on sand (other than 
blast, core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, 
foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, loam, 
molding or silica) or gravel, in open top cars, 
Cc. L. (See Note 3), from Burbank to Crest- 
line, O., rate of 85c per net ton. Present— 
100c per net ton, in effect from Barberton, 
O., and Burbank, O., is intermediate thereto. 


40635. To establish on crushed stone, C. L., 
from Keeport, Ind., to Delphi, Ind., rate of 
60c per net ton. Route—Via Wabash Ry. 
direct. Present, 65c per net ton. 


40632. To establish on crushed stone, C. L. 
(See Note 3), from Greencastle, Ind., to 
Helmsburg, Ind., rate of 90c per net ton. 


5887. Asphaltic limestone, broken, crushed 
or ground, C. L., from Margerum, Ala., to 
Wausau, Columbus and Eau Claire, Wis. 
Lowest combination now applies. . Proposed 
rate on asphaltic limestone, broken, crushed 
or ground, C. L. (See Note 3), (applicable on 
asphaltic limestone to which asphalt has been 
artificially added), from Margerum, Ala., to 
Wausau, Wis., 400c; to Columbus, Wis., 360c; 
to Eau Claire, Wis., 440c per net ton. 


Southern 


5728. Limestone, ground or pulverized, C. 
L., from Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, Mo., to 
Memphis, Tenn. It is proposed to establish 
rate of 180c per net ton, (See Note 3), from 
and to above named points. Same as the 
rate suggested under Submittal No. 5085, 
from Valmeyer, Ill., to Memphis, Tenn. 


5768. Crushed stone, C. L., from Latham, 
Ky., to Hartford, Ky. (intrastate). Present 
rate, 90c per ton of 2000 lb. Proposed rate 
on crushed stone, C. L. (See Note 3), from 
and to points mentioned, 70c per ton of 2000 
lb. To expire September 30, 1934, unless 
sooner canceled, changed or extended. 


5776. Sand, C. L., from stations on the 
Norfolk Southern R. R. to stations on the 
Buchanan and Levisa branches of the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. In lieu of combination 
basis now applicable it is proposed to estab-— 
lish rate of 216c per net ton on sand, C.L., 
from stations taking Group 1 in N. S. R. R. 
I. Cc. C. No. A-735 to stations located on the 
Buchanan branch and the Levisa branch of 
the N. & W. Ry. 


Western 


Sup. 1 to D-41-22. Sand, C. L. (See Note 
2), but not less than 40,000 Ib., from Red 
Wing, Minn., to Bay City, Mich. Rates: 
Present, 442c per net ton; proposed, 374c per 
net ton. 


C-41-27. Stone, crushed, C. L., (See Note 
3), but not less than 50,000 lb., from Dell 
Rapids, S. D., to Mosher, Witten and Wood, 
S. D. Rates, present, combination of locals. 
Proposed, to Witten, 16%c per 100 Ib.; 
Mosher, 17%c per 100 Ib., and Wood, 18%c 
per 100 Ib. 

D-41-24. Limestone, crushed or ground, in 
bags. C. L. (See Note 2), but not less than 
40,000 lb., from Alden, Ia., to stations in 
Minnesota and south of the line of the C. M. 
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St. P. & P. R. R., Ortonville to St. Paul. 
Rates: Present—Class E or combination 
basis. Proposed—Distance scale as follows, 
to be applied for the short line mileage, such 
short line mileage to be computed via short 
en routes via not to exceed three 
ines: 


Miles Cents Miles Cents 
Ee 7.5 MA Sede ewes 9 
Wiican oaks aca. 7.5 Se eae aad ee 10 

WG eile cine ctaen 7.5 Mae ek <bc ccae 10 
. (aaa 8 Mads ¢ cv.cnsu nee 11 
BE vaecaeds saa ews S ML Gok. 3 oda Se 11 
Moe Ras ak ebb 8 > FR Sie ge Nee 12 
Re ae 8 EA ae Se 12 
ses calle wake 9 


Above basis to apply for both single and 
joint line hauls, and if approved, rate check 
to be held to check specific rates for publi- 
cation. 


Sup. 1 to E-41-23. Rates: Limestone, agri- 
cultural, ground or pulverized, in bags, bar- 
rels or in bulk, for soil treatment (See Note 
2), from Omaha, Neb., to destinations in 
Iowa on the Wabash Ry. Rates: Present, 
Class “EE”; proposed (in cents per ton of 
2000 Ib.): 


Miles Miles Miles 
ag 59 p> RRs \) CAS 
ae 63 ivedineae 107 yD 135 
See 67 , Sere 111 Ss aise 138 
(| ee 1 RO HAN i vin 113 , | 141 
_ eee’ 76 Dds ck cuts 115 She ko Sse 144 
| Saree 82 a eae 119 Bede sean 144 
BOO. dt ivcce 88 Be ee ten 123 Si sctak 147 
ee ty Perea 125 + Ae oaeie ne 150 
1) 7a 99 .) ee 27 
Southwestern 


3763. Sand, from Webb City, Mo., to Mem- 
phis, Tenn. To establish a rate of 226c per 
ton of 2000 lb. on sand, N. O. I. B. N., mini- 
mum weight per Item 60, S. W. L. Tariff 
— from Webb City, Mo., to Memphis, 

enn. 


3768. Bituminous asphalt rock, from Wor- 
land, Mo., to points in Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, etc. Add Worland, 
Mo., as a producing point in Item 927-D, 
Supplement No. 78, W. T. L. Tariff 91-G, on 
the same mileage basis as other points 
shown therein. Add Worland, Mo., as a pro— 
ducing point in Mo. Pac. Tariff No. 1464-I 
and W. T. L. Tariff 18-M, at the same rates 
as now apply from Pleasanton, Kan. 


Texas-Louisiana 


8691-5-TX. Sand and gravel, C. L., from 
Ady, Ady Gravel Spur, Tascosa, Magenta and 
Murdo to Amarillo. Proposition from ship— 
pers to establish the following rates to 
Amarillo, Tex.: From Ady and Ady Gravel 
Spur, 45c; Tascosa, 51c; Magenta and Murdo, 
57ec. The rates are to meet truck competi- 
tion. 


9471-TX. Crushed stone, C. L., from Lester 
to Tulia, Eunice and Kress, Tex. Proposition 
from carriers to establish rate 52c per 100 
lb. on crushed stone, C. L., (See Note 3), 
from Lester, Tex., to P. & S. F. Ry. sta- 
tions, Tulia, Eunice and Kress, Tex. Pro- 
posed rate will enable carriers to secure 
additional traffic that has heretofore been 
moving via trucks. 


9485. Sand and gravel, straight or mixed 
carloads, from Klimek, Tex., to Groveton and 
Westville, Tex.: Proposition from carriers to 
establish rate of $1.26 per ton to Westville, 
Tex., and $1.31 per ton to Groveton, Tex., 
subject to standard minimum weight. Such 
rate to expire December 31, 1934. 


Illinois 


7894. Stone, crushed, broken; chatts; gan- 
ister, ground; limestone, agricultural; mac- 
adam; rubble; slag, crushed, etc. (See Note 
3), from Lehigh, IIl., to Elmhurst, Ill, and 
Rockford, Ill. 


I. C. C. Decisions 


24840. Sand and Gravel. East Tennes- 
see Sand and Gravel Co. vs. Southern Rail- 
way Co. et-al. By the Commission. Re- 
versal of original report holding that cer- 
tain Virginia intrastate rates in carloads 
were unduly preferential of shippers in in- 
trastate, and unduly prejudicial to shippers 
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in interstate commerce. (This decision ap- 
plies also to case of American Limestone 
Co. vs. Southern Railway Company et al., 
docketed as a sub-number.) 

25428. Cement. Beaver Portland Ce- 
ment Co., et al. vs. California Central Rai!- 
road Co. et al. . By division 3. Complaint 
dismissed. Rates in carloads from Cali- 
fornia points to ports in the same state for 
trans-shipment by water to points in Ore- 
gon and Washington, held not unduly preju- 
dicial, unduly preferential, or otherwise un- 
lawful. 

26073. Sand. Olean Glass Co., Inc., vs. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. By division 3. Rep- 
aration awarded. Glass sand rates from 
Mapleton, Penn., to Olean, N. Y., for statu- 
tory period prior to June 19, 1933, held un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded $2.20 a 
net ton. 

23823. Plaster board. Gypsum Associ- 
ation et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway et al. (also a sub-number: 
17006—Upson Co. vs. Ann Arbor Railroad, 
et al.) By the commission. Prior pre- 
scribed rates modified to exclude rates from 
Southard, Okla., and Sweetwater, Tex., to 
points in western trunk line territory. Fur- 
ther modification detailed. 

3973. Cement. By division 3. Proposed 
cement rate in straight or mixed carloads 
from El Paso, Tex., to Alvarado, Valmont, 
Alamogordo and Tularosa, N. Mex., and de- 
creases from El Paso to Newman, Cloud- 
croft, Three Rivers, Carrizozo, Capitan, Te- 
colote, and Corona, N. Mex., found not jus- 
tified, without prejudice to the filing of 
rates based on denied contentions. 

13071. Lime. Fourth section. By di- 
vision 2. Central territory railroads author- 
ized to establish and maintain lime rates 
from central territory points and from Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to destinations in that territory 
over circuitous routes, without regard to the 
long and short haul part of the fourth sec- 
tion, but subject to the 50 and 70 per cent 
circuity limitations. 

25156. Concrete aggregate. Basic Dol- 
omite Inc., et al. vs. Ann Arbor, et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Michigan 
intrastate rates on concrete aggregate held 
not unlawful. Repetition was given to rule 
that mere existence of disparity between in- 
trastate and interstate is not sufficient to 
warrant finding of undue prejudice. 

25922. Sand and gravel. Capital Con- 
struction Co. vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. By division 4. Com- 
pl!aint dismissed. Carload rates from Oreap- 
olis, Neb., to Afton and Thayer, la., found 
not unreasonable. 

26034. Sand and gravel. C. F. Lvtle 
Construction Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co. By division 5. Com- 
plaint dismissed. Carload rates from Louis- 
ville, Neb., to Atlantic and Lorah, Ia., not 
shown to have been or to be unreasonable. 


15295. Cement. Fourth Section: By 
division 2. Conditional authority granted to 
establish and maintain rates on portland or 
hydraulic cement in carloads from Hannibal 
and St: Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Illi- 
nois, to Dewey, Okla., without observing the 
fourth section long and short haul provision. 


25346. Lime. Pittsburgh Generator Co., 
Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By division 3. Car- 
load shipments of lime from Capon Road 
(Oranda), Va., to McKeesport, Penn., held 
subject to commodity rate maintained on 
common lime, hydrated, quick, or slaked. 
Rate of 15.5 cents found applicable, and rate 
of 9.5 cents held inapplicable. 


Proposed I. C. C. Decision 
26421. Cement. Dewey Portland Ce- 


ment Co. vs. I.-G. N. et al. By examiner T 
K. Carpenter. Rates from Dewey, Okla., io 
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Kilgore, Mart, Arp., Burkburnett, Waco, and 
Overton, Tex., and from Fredonia, Kan., to 
Waco, recommended as unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded 21.5 cents to Kilgore, 
Arp, Waco, and Overton; 22.5 cents to 
Mart; and 24 cents to Burkburnett, on ship- 
ments delivered between March 14 and Sept. 
10, 1932. Reparation recommended. 





Gravel Rates Cut 

URING THE THIRD WEEK in July 
D the Arkansas Corporation Commission 
authorized the Missouri-Pacific Railroad Co. 
to put into effect, on one day’s notice, a re- 
duced rate on gravel shipments from New- 
port to McCrory, Kan., where a highway 
construction job was in progress. 

The new rate is 62 cents a ton, which en- 
ables Newport gravel pit operators to com- 
pete with truck competition from roadside 
pits. 


Southern Producers Ask Cut 

EPRESENTATIVES of the Missis- 
R sippi Sand and Gravel Association met 
in Meridian July 26 to confer with rail- 
road and state chamber of commerce off- 
cials whom they asked for help in securing 
reduced rates on sand gravel. A decision is 
expected in September. 


Sitting in conference were J. W. Fox, 
Jackson; J. R. McLeod and C. J. Crane, 
Memphis, Tenn.; H. V. Hutcheson, R. A. 
Chadwick, H. E. Quarles and T. T. Martin, 
Mobile; L. L. Aches, V. W. Kessler, Hat- 
tiesburg; A. G. Prague, New Orleans; A. 
L. Day, Meridian; C. E. Flowers, Atlanta, 
Ga.; and H. G. Gillis, Hattiesburg. 


Crushed Stone 


Cass County Quarries, Weeping Water, 
Neb., are reported to be active filling high- 
way material contracts. 

© o> 


Fosberg and Co., contractors, have 
opened up a basalt deposit in the North 
river country near Cosmopolis, Wash., and 
the product will be used for highway re- 
surfacing. 

o¢ © © 


Virginia: State Department of Agricul- 
ture is attempting to interest the Soil Ero- 
sion Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in operating its portable lime- 
stone grinding plants under lease. This is 
to get around the law which prohibits the 
use of convict-made products by the NRA, 
the state’s portable plants having been pro- 
vided for convict operation. 

© © 


Oldest Quarry in America is said to be 
8 miles east of Newark, Ohio, where flint 
was taken out by the Moundbuilders, a race 
which preceded the so-called American 
Indians. 

© © © 


Wisconsin: The FERA is going into 
the business of producing agricultural lime- 
stone in competition with commercial quarry 


September, 1 


operators on a large scale, if present plans 
are carried out. The federal government js 
financing the labor bill 100%, also half the 
cost of machinery rental, operators’ wages 
and quarry site. The work will be under 
the supervision of the County Agricultural 
Committees. They will locate the projects 
to be reasonably, convenient for the labor 
needed, and the demand for limestone. 


Feldspar and Mica 


North Carolina: L. L. Mallard, inspec- 
tion engineer for state department of labor, 
reports greatly increased activity in the feld- 
spar and mica industries. “The reason for 
this increased activity is the higher prices 
being paid for feldspar and mica as the re- 
sult of the codes covering the ceramics in- 
dustry,” Mr. Mallard said. “For while these 
mines were getting only about $2.50 a ton 
for feldspar in March, 1933, they are now 
getting from $5 to $7 a ton for this same 
feldspar. There also is an increased demand 
for mineral clay, used extensively in making 
china and porcelain ware, glass and all types 
of refractories. It is used very extensively 
in making all types of insulators for the 
electrical industry. Prices for mica also had 
been very low until the code prices went 
into effect. With these new prices, however, 
scrap mica is now selling for $10 a ton and 
the better grades of sheet mica are bringing 
as much as $5 a pound or $10,000 a ton. This 
mica is used extensively in all branches of 
the electrical industry as well as in the auto- 
mobile industry and there is a growing de- 
mand for all types of mica.” 


1935 Road Congress in 
Washington, D. C. 


HE American Road Builders’ Associa- 

tion will hold its 1935 convention and 
highway exhibit in Washington, January 8- 
11, it was announced recently by Captain 
H. C. Whitehurst, president of the associa- 
tion and director of highways of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Convention headquarters 
will be at the Willard Hotel. 


An adequate highway program based 
upon securing financial aid through federal 
and state sources, giving especial attention 
to the use of highway revenues for highway 
purposes and principally the non-diversion 
of the gasoline taxes and motor license reve- 
nues for purposes other than highway con- 
struction and maintenance will be the theme 
of the convention. 


“In the past few years the diversion of 
highway revenues has reached alarming 
proportions and threatens to stagnate high- 
way construction and maintenance, which 
in turn will result in a serious impediment 
to progress in our transportation system. 
More than $100,000,000 of gasoline taxes 
were diverted in 1933 and it is estimated that 
another $100,000,000 was lost by evasion, 
Captain Whitehurst says. 
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Cement Mill Accidents 
Show Alarming Increase 


July Figures, Reported by Association, Should Set Mill Safety 
Committees in Action 


ILL AND QUARRY accidents among 
M member mills of the Portland Cement 
Association were more numerous during 
July than in any month since October, 1930. 
" There were two and a half times as many 
lost time accidents in July as in the same 
month a year ago; the July, 1934, total 
equalled the July five-year average; fatals 
doubled over July a year ago. 

The July accident analysis, which the As- 
sociation mailed to its members last week, 
delivered a stunning blow to safety groups 
and workers throughout the industry. Some 
of the latter have been enjoying the lime- 
light as industry’s shining examples of men 
who had at last brought accidents under 
control. But the July accident reports show 
that some of the leading safety groups must 
humbly go to the foot of the list and prove 
that eternal vigilance is the price of safety 
as well as peace. 

Faulty Supervision 

Of the 34 lost time or more serious acci- 
dents suffered during July, a large propor- 
tion are attributable mainly to faulty super- 
vision. Altogether too many can be put 
down as lack of job planning or instruction, 
which leads back to supervision. Never was 
careful instruction and supervision needed 
more than now, as this large sudden in- 
crease in the cement mill accident rate so 
plainly reveals. 

A factor of considerable importance is said 
to be the shifting of emp!oyes necessary to 
“piece out” their time under the 36-hr. week 
arrangemtnt adopted in codperation with 
Government recovery measures. Under old 
working schedules a part of such an out- 
break of accidents as was suffered during 
July probably would have been ascribed to 
long hours of labor. Of course, that is im- 
possible under the present short hours of 
labor. But these accident figures do bring 
out the hazards encountered by present un- 
usual operating conditions. 


7 July Accidents 
lhe following accidents occurred in the 


member plants of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation during July: 


1 


'. Cement Storage—July 3, 3 p. m. Con- 
struction foreman, (42) length of service 6 
days. (Began work i2 noon.) Was aiding 
in erection of vertical scaffold then com-— 
pleted to a height of 48 ft. Scaffold toppled 
over Carrying injured with it. Injury: broken 


bones of foot, back and internal injuries 
causing death. 
2. Mechanical—July 31. Carpenter, (41) 


length .of service 7 years. Deceased, who 
was painting steel work on trestle over rail- 
road tracks, lost balance and fell to the 
ground, about 50 ft., breaking his neck. 

°. Quarry—July 7, 3 p. m. Laborer, (56). 
(began work 7 a. m.) Dropped stone on in- 
step of right foot causing bruises. 

1, Quarry—July 21, 7 a.m. Shovel opera— 
tor, (45) length of service 15 years. (Began 
Work ( a.m.) Stepped on nail which punc- 
tured foot resulting in infection. 

o. Quarry—July 21, 4:30 p. m. Shovel 


operator, (47) length of service 15 years. 
(Began work 8 a. m.) Employed remained 
too near blast and was struck by flying 
stone, bruising back and cutting arm. 

6. Crushing Department—July 14, 10 a. m. 
Machinist, (39) length of service 15 years. 
(Began work 7 a. m.) Employe was in-— 
stalling rotary screen sections. Screen stand-— 
ing on floor toppled on injured, fracturing 
right lower jaw. 

7. Raw Department—July 4, 9 p. m. Me-— 
chanic’s helper, (48) length of service 8 
years. (Began work 6 p. m.) Injured was 
on top of slurry mixer wall when guard rail 


broke allowing him to fall to floor. Injury: 
Fracture of base of skull. 
8. Raw Department—July 13, 10:45 p. m. 


Laborer, (76). length of service 18 years. 
(Bezan work 6 p. m.) While pulling cable 
to raw materials scales, cable broke and 
employe fell backwards, striking left shoulder 
and side. Injuries: Contusions of muscles 
around left shoulder, sprain of left shoulder, 
and fracture of 7th and 8th left ribs. 

9. Raw Department—July 15, 9:20 a. m. 
Raw mill operator, (29) length of service 44 
years. (Began work 6 a. m.) Injured was 
removing piece of wood from feeder table. 
Hand became caught between wood and 
blade on the table. Injuries: Fracture of 5th 
metacarpal bone and proximal phalanx of 
little finger on right hand; marked displace- 
ment. 

10. Raw Department—July 26, 3 p. m. 
Handyman, (4) length of service 10 years. 
(Began work 7 a. m.) Employe was pouring 
zinc around lining plates in raw mill when 
hot metal exploded, spraying over face, 
chest and back, causing Ist and 2nd degree 
burns. 

11. Burning Department—July 20, 9 a. m. 
Construction man, (37) length of service 20 
days. (Began work 7 a. m.) Employe was 
holding bucking bar while helping to drive 
rivets. Airhammer slipped. off rivet; the 
hammer snap flew out of gun and glanced off 


channel iron, striking injured on head. In- 
juries: Contusion and laceration of scalp 
with fracture of vault of skull. 

12. Burning Department—July 21. La- 
borer, (38) length of service 17 years. Em-— 


ploye stood before dust chamber door play-— 
ing hose on dust collected at base of kiln 
stack. Dislodged dust fell in water in bot- 
tom of chamber and explosion occurred. In- 
jury: 1st degree burns about legs and right 
side. 

13. Burning Department—July 22, 10 a.m. 
Kiln feeder, (19) length of service 7 weeks. 
(Began work 7 a. m.) Employe’s hand was 
drawn into gears while greasing latter with 
paddle. Injuries: 3d finger at 2nd joint, 2nd 
finger at 3d joint and index finger at Ist 
joint on left hand cut off. 

14. Finishing Department—July 14, 9:50 
a. m. Repairman, (50) length of service 17 
years. (Began work 6 a. m.) Employe was 
working on tube mill clutch. He stood on 
plank one end of which rested on tube mill 
belt, the other on line shaft pier. End of 
plank slipped off and injured fell about 5 
ft., landing astride an iron handrail.. Injuries: 
Physical shock and severe injuries to genital 
organs. 


15. Finishing Department—July 26, 3:15 
p. m. Millwright, (44) length of service 5 
years. (Began work 8 a. m.) Hit in face 


by iron ball, causing bruises. 

16. Finishing Department—July 28, 11:30 
a. m. Concrete finisher, (21) length of serv— 
ice 2 weeks. (Began work 8 a. m.) Splinter 
entered right thumb causing inflammation 
and infection. 

17. Coal Grinding—July 10, 9:40 p. m. Coal 
shoveler, (35) length of service 5 years. (Be— 
gan work 3 p. m.) Injured was prying out 
a door wedge on drop bottom car with iron 
bar when door flew open striking him over 
left eye and rendered him unconscious. In— 
jury: Cerebral concussion and basal skull 
fracture. 

18. Cement Storage—July 3. 3 p. m._ Car- 
penter, (52) length of service 6 days. ( Began 
work 12 noon.) Employe was aiding fore— 
man mentioned in accident No. 1. When 


tower crashed he fell with it bruising arms 
and body. sir 

19. Packing and Shipping Department— 
July 3, 2:30 p. m. Cement sack filler, (38) 
length of service 13 years. 


Was filling ce- 


‘ 
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ment sacks when hot cement splashed over 
right shoulder and arm causing severe burns. 

20. Packing and Shipping Department— 
July 9, ll a. m. Binman, (49) length of serv— 
ice 29 years. (Began work 7 a. m.) While 


trying to break down a pile of cement in- 
side cement. bin, cement slide occurred 
throwing injured against wall. Handle of 


hoe with which he was working was rammed 
under his arm, lacerating right axilla. 

21. Packing and Shipping Department— 
July 11, 3 p.m. Sweeper, (22) length of serv— 
ice 1% months. (Began work 9:30 a. m.) 
While sweeping around packing machine, got 
hot cement dust in eye. Injury: Slight burn 
of external canthus of left eye. 

22. Packing and Shipping Department— 
July 20, 11:30 p. m. Laborer, (39) length of 
service 3 weeks. (Began work 7 p. m.) 
Employe wrenched back when lifting bag of 
cement. 

23. Packing and Shipping Department— 
July 25. Laborer, (34) length of service 10 
years. Employe punctured sole of right foot 
with roofing nail when leaving the yard. In- 
fection followed. 

24. Packing and Shipping Department— 
July 25, 9 a. m. Laborer, (26) length of 
service 1 month. (Began work 7 a. m.) 
Sprained back while lifting T rail. 

25. Packing and Shipping Department— 
July 30, 5 p. m. Floorman, (44) length of 
service 7 years, was climbing on box car to 
release brake. He had grasped rung on top 
of car when hand slipped and injured fell to 
ground. Injuries: Compound fracture of both 
bones of lower left arm with dislocation at 
wrist; fracture and dislocation of left thigh. 

26. Packing and Shipping Department— 
July 23, 10:30 a. m. Packer, (28) length of 
service 8 months. (Began work 9:30 a. m.) 
Small stream of cement shot from a hole in 
a bag and into his eye causing inflammation. 

27. Power—July 5, 9:30 a. m. Carpenter, 
(38), length of service 11 years. (Began 
work 7 a. m.) Injured was putting top 
board on dam across creek when feet slipped, 
throwing jured to base of dam onto rocks. 
Injury: Fracture of right femur. 

28. Power Plant—July 14, 10 a. m. Welder, 
(35) length of service 2 months. (Began 
work § a. m.) Injured was repairing leak in 
warm water well when stepped down too 
far and water entered his boot. Water was 
hotter than injured realized, causing acute 
burns about right foot. 

29. Yard—July 27, 11:15 a. m. 
driver, (20), length of service 3% weeks. 
(Began work 7 a. m.) Injured was shoveling 
cinders into truck which had been placed too~ 
close to tracks. Switch engine shoved car 
into truck which in turn struck injured. In- 
juries: Contusions and abrasions over back, 
shoulders, forearms and chest, lacerated 
wounds on right knee and abrasions and 
contusions of left knee and face. 

30. Yard—July 28, 8 a. m. Carpenter, (49), 
length of service 4 months. (Began work 7 
a. m.) Fell off carload of lumber, causing 
fracture of the last segment of the sacrum. 

31. Yard—July 30, 11 a. m. Laborer, (48), 
length of service 14 years. (Began work 7 
a.m.) Roof of building was being painted. 
Employe was carrying bucket of hot asphalt 
on roof when his foot slipped. Asphalt 
spilled on his hands and wrists and splashed 
on chin, neck and chest, causing severe 
burns. 

32. Welding—July 6. Welder, (39), length 
of service 2 months. Injured was cutting 
angle iron and while passing the bar over 
the face of a pulley which had been used 
for a bar rest, angle slipped off pulley, falling 
on left foot, causing severe contusions with 
ecchymosis. 

33. Incline Way—July 6, 3 p. m. Helper, 
(42), length of service 13 years. (Began 
work 8 a. m.) Injured was working with 
others taking steel structural work and plates 
up incline way on hoist car. As the car ap— 
proached landing, hoist operator noticed a 
piece of steel about to fall on the landing 
and stopped the hoist suddenly. This caused 


Truck 


one of the men to fall off car, cracking 
several ribs. 
34. Shale Mine—July 16. Laborer, (61), 


length of service 4 years. Employe was 
shoveling shale into a mine car when a piece 
broke loose from the rib and struck him a 
— blow on the head, knocking him 
own. 


Geographical Location of Accidents 


Alabama, two lost time, two mills; Cali- 
fornia, one lost time; Canada, three lost 
time, two mills; Illinois, one lost time; In- 
diana, two lost time, two mills; Iowa, four 
lost time, two mills; Michigan, two lost time, 
two mills; Missouri, one lost time; New York, 
one fatality, one lost time, one mill; Ohio. 
five lost time, two mills; Oklahoma, four 
lost time, one fatality, two mills; Pennsyl— 
vania, one lost time; Tennessee, one lost 
time; Texas, three lost time, two mills; 

Virginia, one lost time. 
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Lime Producers’ Forum 


The Lime Kiln Cooler—Its Design and 
Effect of Design Upon Lime Kiln 
Efficiency Capacity and Upon 
Lime Quality 

IME KILNS can not be of much ac- 
. count in terms of fuel efficiency unless 
the kiln coo'er performs effectively, that is, 
exchanges, properly, sensible heat contained 
in the burned lime to air to be used in com- 
bustion. It is only those kilns having amply 
large coolers and using them effectively that 
have good fuel ratios. This is so certain 
that one may say with entire safety that a 
kiln is poor if lime drawn is hot; which 
means an ineffective cooler. No kiln from 
which hot lime is drawn is 
ever efficient. 

In the past lime kilns were 
built often with no intention of 
utilizing the cooler, and when 
there was such intention the 
space assigned had no logical 
relation to the actual space 
necessary. The coolers ordi- 
narily were shallow and of 
such arrangement that if air 
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Conducted by Victor J. Azbe, 


Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


try they are employed so generally as only 
efficient kilns having a high percentage of 
CO. in the gases coming off; and in the 
soda plants high CO. is wanted. 

How large the cooler should be depends 
upon several matters; for one, Is the lime 
of high calcium or dolomitic variety? Is 
it well burned or is there much core? Is it 
pure or does it contain considerable impure 
matter? One would think that this had noth- 
ing to do with coolers, but actually it has a 
great deal, for it is what determines the 
amount of heat delivered in the cooler for 
exchange over to the air. 

A kiln will produce more dolomitic than 


high calcium lime, so the cooler should be 
larger. When the lime has core or impuri- 
ties a great weight passes through the cool- 
er, so again it must be larger. For kilns to 
be forced it should be larger also. In the 
case of kilns where most of the air will pass 
through the cooler, it need not be as large 
as when only a small quantity passes; which 
is peculiar, but explainable. Efficient kilns 
must have large coolers not just because 
they would be efficient with larger coolers, 
but because more lime passes through the 
cooler and there is more heat to be trans- 

ferred over to the air. 
Fig. 1, Graph A, gives the heat capacity 
of lime and limestone. It will 
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be noted that due to the higher 
specific heat a pound of core 
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will contain more heat than a 
pound of lime when both are 
at the same temperature. Graph 





B is based on this, and on the 
heat loss, if lime of different 





degree of completeness of burn 
is drawn hot. It will be noted 
that even if there is no core 


















































did pass through them it tend- SN ‘4 “HEAT CGHlACITY and lime drawn is reddish hot, 
ed to slip up the kiln shaft cen- w gag which is about 1000 to 1200 deg. 
ter rather than mixing with g F., the heat loss is quite serious, 
combustible gases coming in ee and for every pound of CaO 
through the burner ports. As > 400 drawn, the kiln’ is* deprived of 
a consequence, coolers fre- S / heat sufficient to make 0.2 Ib. 
quently were sealed between S 200 additional lime. This means a 
draws and lime was drawn hot. IN y loss of almost 20%. 
Only in some of the best plants z Lime leaving the hot zone 
= at ete ie ase N 0 O /00 200 300 400 5W 600 and ——- ee — 
enn.; Berkley an vanhoe, : perature of abou eg. F. 
Va.; St. Genevieve and Glen NEAT CHPHCITY - BFW. FER Mb. When it is pure lime it will 
Park, Mo.; and some few oth- 4 contain 535 B.t.u. of sensible 
ers were lime kiln coolers used * 900 Y Fr heat above atmospheric tem- 
to full advantage; all of which wh N/ perature. As it will have some 
was reflected in better fuel “, / (0? core we may say that the 
ratios and higher ‘capacity. wi 1200} -0- amount of heat carried down- 


In the case of mixed-feed 
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kilns the cooler was, however, NYysggo 
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almost always effectively used. YQ 
With these kilns so extensively 8 

used in Europe, and almost 
generally in the soda manufac- 
turing industry in this country, 
the air is all admitted at the 
bottom and lime is drawn mere- 
ly warm to the hand. The hot 
zone of these kilns is almost 
half-way up, or at least one- 
third up, the kiln height, and 
a third of the kiln may be con- 
sidered the lime kiln cooler, or 
air pre-heater, whichever way 
one looks upon the thing. It is 
for this reason mainly that 
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mixed-feed kilns are so effi- 
cient, and why in the soda indus- 
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ward will be 600 B.t.u. per 
pound of lime, and likely it 
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may be more. Some of this 
heat is lost through the walls 








& of the cooler, the balance can 

q Ain be regained in only two ways. 

¥ One is part of this heat, that 

& A ‘BREAT avd LIME LOSS of high temperature, that is 
A: above the dissociation temper- 
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ature of CaCO;, may work on 
the core and accomplish some 





























further conversion to CaO. 
Such as has no core to work 
on, or that is of low elevation, 
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Fig. 1—Heat capacity and heat loss graphs 


that is below the dissociation 
point of CaCO; (which point 
varies between 1450 and 1648 
deg. F., depending upon the CO: 
concentration at the decompos- 


ing particle), can be utilized 











of the air for 


only by the preheating 
combustion. If none is regained by one 
means or the other, if all is lost, the 


loss means the same as a loss of 0.435 Ib. 
of CaO as 1378 B.t.u. are necessary to dis- 
sociate sufficient CaCO; to make one pound 
of CaO. Instead of the ideal of 1378 B.t.u., 
which is the latent heat in the lime, it car- 
ries out the additional sensible heat of 600 
Bt.u., or a total of 1978 B.t.u.. This means 
than lime kiln capacity drops proportionately 
and that fuel efficiency is equally lowered 
to the theoretical extent of 43%. Prac- 
tically the preventable loss is not quite so 
great because some heat is always lost 
through the cooler walls and lime never is 
cooled quite to atmospheric temperature, but 
certainly the difference between an effective 
cooler and ineffective cooler is at least 33% 
in efficiency and in capacity. The capacity 
can be made up, of course, by forcing the 
kiln more, but there is no remedy for loss 
in thermal efficiency. In special cases, where 
lime is magnesian, due to the higher specific 
heat of magnesium oxide than of ca!cium 
oxide, or when lime is impure to a consider- 
able extent, or when there is much core, it 
is quite possible that fuel consumption with 
a fully ineffective cooler may be 50% more 
than when the cooler is effective to a prac- 
tical extent. 

In a later issue I will discuss the design 
of coolers. 


New Head of U. S. Bureau 


of Mines 


FTER having his appointment held up 
A up for two months by the Postmaster 
General, Prof. John Wellington Finch, for- 
merly dean of the University of Idaho Min- 
ing School, has taken office as director of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Professor 
Finch arrived in Washington the day after 
the President sailed for Hawaii, only to 
have his appointment held up with this 
note at the bottom of the commission “Held 
up temporarily because of political objec- 
tions by P. M. G.” 

Since Mr. Roosevelt’s return the politi- 
cal doubts of Postmaster General Farley 
were set at rest and the appointment went 
through. The post pays $8,000 a year. The 
Bureau of Mines, formerly under the Com- 
merce Department, was transferred to the 
Interior Department after Mr. Ickes took 
charge. 

Scott Turner, former director, has opened 
an office in the Otis building, Washington, 
D. C, asa consulting mining engineer. 


Cement 


Missouri Portland Cement Co., 
pendence, Mo.: 


Inde- 
An aftermath of the pub- 


licity- given the office cooling system, of 
pumping cool air from the limestone mine, is 
the barricading of one of the mine entrances 
near a highway because visitors desiring to 
cool off became a nuisance, and it was neces- 


sary to employ watchmen to handle the 
crowds. 
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Statistics: The portland cement indus- 
try in July, 1934, produced 8,134,000 bbl., 
shipped 7,893,000 bbl. from the mills, and 
had in stock at the end of the month 21,- 
842,000 bbl. Production in July showed a 
decrease of 5.5% and shipments a decrease 
of 9.2%, as compared with July, 1933. Port- 
land cement stocks at mills were 10.0% 
higher than a year ago. The mill value of 
the shipments—35,163,000 bbl.—in the first 
half of 1934, is estimated as $53,602,000. In 
the following statement of relation of pro- 
duction to capacity the total output of fin- 
ished cement is compared with the estimated 
capacity of 163 plants at the close of July, 
1934, and of 164 plants at the close of July, 


1933 : 
RATIO (PER CENT) OF PRODUCTION TO 
CAPACITY 
—July~ June, May, Apr., 
1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 


The month ...... 37.6 35.7 39.8 37.5 29.6 
The 12 months 
GROOE cocci dec SO BS Ht: 27. 269 


The -following table shows shipments of 
portland cement from domestic mills in the 
first six months of 1934 arranged by states, 
so far as permissible, and by districts. The 
quantities are summarized from monthly re- 
ports of the producers received by the Bu- 
reau of Mines from all but one plant in 
May; three in February; and two in the 
other months of the period; estimates have 
been included for these plants. The values 
(f. o. b. at the mills) are based on esti- 
mates of the producers supplemented by es- 
timates by the Bureau of Mines for two 
plants for the first quarter of the year; for 
six plants for the second quarter. They do 
not include the price of containers nor do 
they include cash discounts where allowed. 
The values may be higher for certain states 
where some special cements have been re- 
ported by the producers in addition to the 
ordinary structural cement. 
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Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn., announced August 7 that it is hav- 
ing a study made to ascertain if the price 
of cement is too high in the United States. 
If it is, the announcement says, it will build 
its own cement plant for Norris dam. So 
far the TVA has bought only a small part 
of the cement it will use in construction of 
the $34,000,000 power dam. 

© © 

Cement Institute is attempting to edu- 
cate the layman that uniform prices for 
cement are fair and the natural result of 
competition in a basic, standard commodity. 
As mentioned in Rock Propucts, August, 
p. 61, full-page advertisements are being 
carried in construction, industrial and some 
popular media. The success of this effort 
will be watched with interest for it is out 
of the ordinary line of prestige advertising. 

© o 


Crushed Stone 


Maryland: State Roads Commission is 
considering establishing its own quarry and 
crushing plant in Montgomery County. Own- 
ers of existing commercial plants represent- 
ing an investment of several million dollars 
will protest vigorously. 

© ¢ 

General Crushed Stone Co., Oaks Cor- 
ners, N. Y., has completed a plant for the 
manufacture of a cold bituminous mixture 
for highway surfacing and resurfacing. A 
district office has been opened in the Geneva 
Trust Co. building, Geneva, N. Y., in charge 
of B. E. Rex, of the Easton, Penn., office. 

© o> 


Dolese Brothers, Chicago, Ill, and Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., have purchased the 
quarry and crushing plant of C. E. Van 
Orman at Hartshorne, Okla. 


PORTLAND CEMENT SHIPPED FROM MILLS IN THE UNITED STATES IN FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1934, WITH ESTIMATED MILL VALUE, BY STATES AND DISTRICTS. 
(QUANTITIES IN THOUSANDS OF BARRELS.) 

-————Shipments (First six months of 1934)——— 


January 
through March 


aoe <M, 
r—— First six months——, 


No. of 


April 
through June 














State Quan- Estimated Quan-— Estimated shipping Quan- Estimated 
tity mill value tity! millvalue plants’ tity’ mill value 
MRE |. 5 ( eacae cpa ca uate 586 $ 804,000 547 $ 773,000 6 1,133 $ 1,577,000 
GUI Fos ici Geis weicce bone 2,162 3,171,000 2,392 3,337,000 10 4,554 6,508,000 
ME Si 9 Gti a ae ou aoe ea ae 230 397,000 1,260 1,791,000 1,540 2,188,000 
ME a edie ecg Unie ag kore Castes on 245 365,000 1,179 1,820,000 5 1,424 2,185,000 
RN Be och “ante Bing hh abet Kee 497 769,000 858 1,311,000 6 1,355 2,080,000 
IS Lis wik-0 Sais see Radu eaea 446 616,000 1,351 1,910,000 10 1,797 2,526,000 
EEE wchaicc bcs cnees's acne 438 635,000 1,239 1,768,000 5 1,677 2,403,000 
pO REPRE Poole peor 335 509,000 1,548 2,417,000 10 1,883 2,926,000 
ee a gL waicu es Ua ges 360. 534,000 1,328 1,950,000 10 1,688 2,484,000 
WOMNIVAIEG. 25.0 k 0 cn 1,637 2,325,000 4,722 6,979,000 25 6,359 9,304,000 
NE. oi 5 Wk wknd 0s 6G oe oe 9 446 07,000 616 99,000 6 1,062 1,706,000 
ME ara hshe a0 ee 0tied's 9S eo eee 883 1,556,000 1,011 1,780,000 9 1,894 3,336,000 
Other Stated ......ccccccisce 3,033 4,985,000 5,764 9,394,000 44 8,797 14,379,000, 
District 11,348 $17,373,000 23,815 $36,229,000 150 35,163 $53,602,000 
stric 

De Pe, N. Jd.; and. Mé........ 1,615 $ 2,298,000 4,674 $ 6,933,000 22 6,289 $ 9,231,000 
New York and Maine.... ... 355 545,000 1,636 2,573,000 11 1,991 3,118,000 
Ohio, W. Pa., and W. Va.... 734 1,079,000 2,266 3,344,000 19 3,000 4,423,000 
MIE, ea o.5's 50 4.0-GKGkd oe ess 446 616,000 1,351 1, 910, 000 10 1,797 2,526,000 
Wis., fll., Ind., and Ky...... 807 1,186,000 2,983 4, 355, 000 11 3,790 5,541,000 

Va., Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla., 
oe AE ner ,792 2,728,000 1,890 2,974,000 18 3,682 5,702,000 
Mo., Ia., Minn., and S. D.. 739 1,088,000 2,579 3,833,000 11 3,318 4,921,000 

W. Mo., Neb., Kan., Okla., 

ON RO eas oie cb Wak ese ower ,033 1,624,000 1,985 3,129,000 12 3,018 4,753,000 
yn ONCE eee sarees 83 1,556,000 1,011 1,780,000 9 1,894 3,336,000 
ee Mont.; Utah, Wyo., and 

ernie geppeatea 414 695,000 609 1,129,000 8 1,023 1,824,000 
WR 6 fois cnc celsius c Zt 2,162 3,171,000 2,392 3,337,000 10 4,554 6,508,000 
Oregon and Wash............ 368 87,000 439 932,000 9 807 1,719,000 

11,348 $17,373,000 23,815 $36,229,000 15 35,163 $53,602,000 





4Summarized from monthly reports of the producers. 
“Includes Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana. Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 


Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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Further Developments in Grinding : 


Data Accumulated at Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co. 
Prove Flexibility of Original Experimental Installation 


EGINNING with an article in the issue 

of May 21, 1932, by Earl C. Harsh, 
associate editor, Rock Propucts has fol- 
lowed the installation of and experience with 
a new grinding un‘t at the plant of the 
Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Ce- 
menton, Penn., because this installation 
promised savings and resu‘ts in grinding in 
which not only the cement industry, but 
practically all the rock products industries, 
are greatly interested. With the active in- 
terest and support of the Whitehall com- 
pany, and because of the flexibility of the 
installation, as well as of the machine itself, 
experiments and the constant accumulation 
of new data have proceeded almost continu- 
ously. for over two years; and the writer has 
recently obtained permission of the prin- 
cipals, the cement company and the manu- 
facturer of the grinding unit, the Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., to re'ease some of these more 
recent data for publication. The first article 
on operating results, entitled “Possible 
Grinding Economies Would Save 25% in 
Power Cost of Portland Cement,” by the 
present writer, was published in the April, 
1933, issue, and the article herewith is a 
continuation, based on these subsequent data. 


Process Investigated 


Data were sought on the following, al- 
though not in the sequence mentioned. (In 
this particular installation it is easy to switch 
the mill from raw to finish grinding or vice 
versa.) : 

(1) Preliminary grinding of raw material ; 

(2) Complete grinding of raw material; 

(3) Pulverizing cement c!inker to 90% 
through 200-mesh ; 

(4) Pulverizing cement clinker to a high 
degree of fineness. 

(1) Preliminary Grinding of Raw Mate- 
rials—The accompanying data (Table 1) 
are typical of results obtained in day-in and 
day-out operation, where a fineness of ap- 
proximately 67 to 70% through 200-mesh 
was produced. Actual duplication of frac- 
tions produced by the other preliminary 
grinders were not possible on account limi- 
tations in transporting equipment from the 
B&W unit. 


Three test records are shown. The ‘ce- 
ment rock feed was a hammer-mill prod- 
uct, up to 1%-in. ring size with occasional 
pieces running larger. No daily tests were 
made for the grindability factor of this 
rock (see Rock Propucts, April, 1933), but 
it may be reasonably assumed that this was 
approximately 75, and therefore is directly 


By Nathan C. Rockwood, 
Editor, Rock Products 


comparable with the data presented on com- 
plete pulverization in the same unit. Atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that there is prac- 
tically no difference in temperature as be- 
tween material fed to the pulverizer and the 
delivered product. (In another cement plant 
operation red hot flue dust in substantial 
quantity has been introduced into the same 
kind of system with no appreciable effect 
on operation, it is said.) 





TABLE 1—TEST DATA ON WHITEHALL 
CEMENT PLANT INSTALLATION 


A No. 360 B. and W. pulverzier with 16 
ft. Sturtevant separator used as a prelim- 





inary grinder on raw material (cement 
rock). 
Duration of 

a, epee es 9hours 12hours 12 hours 
Production— 

tons/hour .. 49.5 51.6 50 
bbl./hour ...165.3 172 165.8 
Kwh.ton—for 

pulverizer .. 6.70 6.40 6.73 
for elevator 

andseparator 1.38 1.39 1.36 
Total power.. 8.08 7.79 8.09 
Fineness, % 

through 200- 

mesh 3k sis 68.4 67 68.69 
Circulating 

re eae ae 3.30 3.30 4.00 
Circulating 

load, tons/ 

Boer Sc coe 163 170 200 


Temperatures : 
Feed, deg. F. 90 to 145 115 to 176 110 to 160 
Mill dis- 


charge ....126to 189 155 to 225 115 to 162 
SOME is 00d 155 to 207 130 to 180 115 to 165 
Finished 


product ....160 to 186 138 to 180 115 to 180 


TABLE 2—TEST DATA ON WHITEHALL 
CEMENT PLANT INSTALLATION 


Duration of 23.00 5.75 10.83 


Test hours hours hours 
Production : 

tons/hour ...... 35.22 37.48 41.66 

bbl./hour ...... 117.39 124.90 138.87 
Kw.h. ton— 


for pulverizer... 7.47 7.43 7.89 
for elevator and 
separator ....5. 1.55 1.44 1.96 


Total power...... 9.02 8.87 9.85 
Fineness, % 

through 200- 

MIB Vos wke chs 90.87 90.50 89.40 
Circulating load— 

ratio to feed.... 6.72 5.96 7.87 





tons/hour ...... 236.67 223.38 327.87 
Temperatures : 

Feed, deg. F....128 137 154 
Mill discharge... 168 170 197 
PAMIRS 0552 163 166 174 
Finished product.158 159 179 


Note.—These tests at various outputs are 
shown to indicate that on Lehigh Valley Ce- 
ment Rock the best power results were ob- 
tained at 37.48 tons per hour. 





(2) Complete Pulverizsing of Raw Mate- 
rial in One Unit—In the test data presented 
in Table 2 are three typical days’ operation, 
The character and size of feed was the same 
as in Table 1, and the aimed for fineness 
was 90% through 200-mesh. The only 
change made in this equipment as between 
operation to produce results shown in Tables 
1 and 2 was in the blades of the 16-ft. sep- 
arator. A comparison of these data shows 
that for the expenditure of approximately 
2.0 kw.h. per ton additional the fineness of 
the product was increased from 70% through 
200-mesh to 90%. It would therefore seem 
that the known economies of stage grinding 
are possible in a single unit where, as in this 
case, the product is removed as fast as it 
reaches the desired degree of fineness. 

There appears to be one direction that 
tests have not as yet been given, namely, 
what may be expected from this machine 
if it receives prepared feed of 4-, 10-, or 
20-mesh. It is hoped that sooner or later 
the manufacturers or others will find it pos- 
sible to run this to a conclusion, but it ap- 
pears that thus far the, material-flow of 
users has not permitted’ that kind of dem- 
onstration. 


(3) Pulverizing Cement Clinker to 0% 
Through 200-Mesh.—The data in Table 3 
represent three typical days’ operation, out 
of a total production of 300,000 bbl. In this 
period there was considerable variation as 
between new and storage clinker propor- 
tions, and for that reason there have been 
selected days that show changes of temper- 
ature of the entering feed. There was no 
attempt made during these routine opera- 
tions to obtain the comparative grindabilities 
of the clinker being pulverized, and in these 
tabulations it is not intended that any vafi- 
ations of rate of production are reflections 
of variation in temperature of feed. 

Attention, however, is directed to the tem- 
perature records. While the manufacturers 
of this equipment had no objective other 
than general information when installing the 
temperature measuring equipment, these data 
have created almost as much interest in the 
industry as the performance records per- 
taining to power, capacity, and fineness. It 
is well known that an increasingly large 
number of cement manufacturers have been 
obliged to resort to water-spraying of grind- 
ing mills to eliminate ball coating, to pre 
vent converting the gypsum to anhydrite, 
and to deliver a product to silos at as near 
shipable temperature as possib!e. Reasons for 
the lower temperatures obtaining throughout 
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in this unit were pointed out in the previous 
article, and mention need only be made of 
the fact that the material being pulverized 
is in the mill only momentarily (on account 
of the high circulating load) and the pul- 
yerizer and elevator and separator have sub- 
stantial radiation surfaces. 

In those states where taxes are imposed 
on inventory—and high inventories have to 
be carried in silos so as to have available 
ample shipable stocks, the low temperatures 
of the mill product may have considerable 
interest. 

The feed in the data shown in Table 3 
was run-of-kiln clinker with no intermediate 
reduction. 

TABLE 3—TEST DATA ON WHITEHALL 
CEMENT PLANT INSTALLATION 
23.67 13.18 23.02 


Duration of 





test can Odour hours hours hours 
Production— 
bbl. /hOUP -4334.6256 84.22 96.00 103.05 
K.w.h. bbl., for pul- 
verizer §< eoiaesse 3.59 3.64 3.32 
for elevator and 
separate is. 7.5+ 82 69 61 
Total power ...... 4.41 4.33 3.93 


Fineness, % 


through 200-mesh. 91.9 89.5 89.5 


Circulating load... 18.5 12.8 9.0 
Circulating load— 
bbl./hour ....... 1558.0 1228.0 927.0 
Temperatures : 
Feed, deg. F..... 129 176 168 
Mill discharge.... 210 269 268 
Tailings 5..2)2.0 187 226 249 


Finished product. 186 171 187 

(4) Pulverizing Cement to a High Degree 
of Fineness—Up to the time of these tests 
no attempts had been made to weigh the 
mill’s possibilities insofar as grinding spe- 
cial cements were concerned. It was felt 
that fine grinding and chemistry were in- 
separable in the manufacture of these spe- 
cial cements, and the manufacturer was 
content with the knowledge that his equip- 
ment produced as much as or more of the 
needed micron material than was common in 
the tubemill type, and that when called upon 
to do so there was sufficient flexibility in the 
unit to meet special requirements. An in- 
creasing number of requests for actual data, 
as well as curiosity on the part of the own- 
ers of the cement plant,’ caused four tests 
to be run. 

When running these tests no: adjustments 
or changes were made, other than in sepa- 
rator blades. Fineness only was aimed for. 
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Perspective 
drawing showing 
the arrangement 
of equipment in 
a closed circuit 
system 





It is reasonab‘e to assume that if maximum 
efficiency, or more or less specific surface, 
or other objectives had been included, 
changes could have been made in rate of 
flow through mill and in spring pressure to 
accomplish these objectives. It is hoped that 
in due course a series of tests can be under- 
taken that will show the possibilities along 
these lines, for obviously the results would 
be of much interest to our readers. 


It is of interest to note that when chang- 
ing from 93.8 to 98.3% through 200-mesh 
the capacity change was only 4% bbl. per 
hour or about 7%, and that less than 6 kw.h. 
per bbl. was used in these higher ranges. 
This becomes increasingly important where 
plants are now required to double grind the 
product to make the superfine cements. 


The micron content results shown in Fig. 


TABLE 4.—TEST DATA ON WHITEHALL CEMENT PLANT INSTALLATION 





Duration of test (hours)..............00.. 11.83 11.83 11.83 11.75 
Production—bbl./hour ............cceceeee 68.50 70.86 66.39 64.16 
Kw.h. bbl. : 

Or © FRUVGQRINGR SG aachuw sunt acece hes 4.45 4.46 4.83 4.78 

Kor elevator and separator.............. .97 79 89 1.18 
Toa RR a hg a ee 5.42 5.25 5.72 5.96 
Fineness, % through 200-mesh............ 93.80 95.70 96.50 98.30 
Fineness, % through 325-mesh............ 91.50 89.00 94.00 96.00 
Circulating load: 

Ratio t0.-Se ce ee ae et 23.0 19.6 22.9 21.2 
; Bol ede eee eo ba 1575.0 1388.8 1520.3 1360.1 
T emperature : 

Feed—deg. Ms ce: Va dees 127 136 328 99 
Mill: Gaia Sek ee a 237 230 234 219 

Lee eee rr ee Fr he ane eee 224 216 222 208 
Finished: gemle 25,. 550 176 180 183 176 








1 are Wagner turbidimeter determina- 
tions. 
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Fig. 1—Comparison of tests showing 
micron sizes of cement clinker 
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verifying them; he also is indebted to the 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. for similar aid and 
assistance. 


Installations on Other Products 

Since the original installation at the White- 
hall cement plant the Babcock & Wilcox 
Co. has made installations to grind quick 
lime, gypsum, phosphate rock and chrome 
ore. The grinding of lime and chrome ore 
was done in the same mill in process work 
requiring the switching from one material 
to the other some 8 to 12 times per day. It 
would be difficult to imagine two more dis- 
similar materials from standpoint of spe- 
cific gravity and grindability. It is also nec- 
essary that the system be completely cleared 
of one material before the second enters. 
This is beng quickly and satisfactorily ac- 
complished. The only change in equipment 
is an external handling of separator vanes. 

Phosphate Rock: An installation in Geor- 
gia is said to be producing approximately 9 
tons per hour of a fineness of 95% through 
100-mesh. This mill has only two sets of 
races, and of only 32-in. pitch diameter. 
Florida pebble rock of hard grindability is 
processed. The installation has been oper- 
ating almost a year without interruption, and 
without replacement of any wearing ele- 
ments, it is said. The final figures on pro- 
duction, power and maintenance are in proc- 
ess of compilation, and will be reported 
later. 


Gypsum: In the regrinding of calcined 


gypsum for increase of plasticity, there is 
involved more than a mere production of 
increased surface. Tests by leading gypsum 
companies over many years as well as re- 
search by the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
indicated that such plasticity was insepar- 
ably tied in with moisture disassociation 
and combination, pressures, etc. It has been 
agreed that such grinding produces micron 
sizes, but their quantity and form have not 
standardized. The tubemill has generally 
been employed in this work. 

A Michigan producer became interested 
in the possibilities of the B&W pulverizer, 
and results in quality, it is claimed, have 
been most satisfactory, the mill operating 
24 hours per day. There still remain to be 
determined the relative merits from single 
race, double, triple or quadruple race oper- 
ation. Interesting data are being collected 
to be released to readers of Rock Propucts 
in due course. 

Mill Improvements 

The mill itself has been undergoing some 
changes in design, mainly to render adjust- 
ments easier and to simplify its construc- 
tion. The accompanying illustrations show 
the latest types. 


Open Letter to the Ready-Mixed 


Concrete Industry 
By H. F. Thomson, President 
HE National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association was organized early in 1930 
and has functioned actively on behalf of the 
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Above: Type B pulverizer as now built. 


Below: Grinding element of pulverizer 





industry for more than four years. The As- 
sociation was formed because of the well- 
crystallized feeling among leading ready- 
mixed concrete manufacturers that there 
was a distinct need for a trade organization 
to represent the common welfare of those 
engaged in the industry. It was believed, 
and that belief has been substantiated by 
events, that an exchange of ideas upon tech- 
nical and commercial problems in our field, 
and a central agency to facilitate such ex- 
change and to carry out the ideas devel- 
oped, would be of mutual benefit to all mem- 
bers of the industry. 


The Association has well justified its ex- 
istence, and directly or indirectly, has been 
of tangible benefit to every manufacturer 
of ready-mixed concrete without respect to 
membership. The growing acceptance of 
ready-mixed concrete as a desirable method 
of handling all types of ‘construction, large 
and small, has been accelerated materially 
by the Association’s work. Conventions of 
the industry have afforded a-means for ex- 
changing ideas and developing policies ; pub- 
lications of the Association have dissemi- 
nated knowledge relative to ready-mixed 
concrete which has been of value to both 
producers and consumers, and have led to 
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a more ready acceptance by the consumer : 
contacts with committees of various techni. 
cal societies have rationalized specifications 
as regards ready-mixed concrete; and: the 
Association has been chiefly responsible for 
the development of the Code of Fair Com. 
petition for the industry. 

Although it has always represented the 
joint interests of all ready-mixed conerete 
manufacturers, the Association, thus far, 
has been supported financially by only a 
small number of the total operators in the 
country; this small number, however, rep- 
resenting a substantial portion of the total 
production. In addition to ready-mixed 
concrete manufacturers, the Association has 
received support from its associate member- 
ship, comprised of equipment manufacturers 
and the trade press. 

That the membership of the Association 
is relatively small may be attributed largely 
to two factors—the marked decline in busi- 
ness activities just as the Association was 
getting started, and the local character of 
each manufacturer’s business which has 
caused many to fail to realize the need for a 
national organization. 

The officers of the Association feel that 
the time has now arrived for general par- 
ticipation in the National Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Association by all members of the in- 
dustry. While Code activities are now, and 
will continue to be, of outstanding impor- 
tance, they cannot be considered as replac- 
ing the normal activities of a trade associa- 
tion. The function of such organization. is 
to foster the technical «development of the 
industry and to promote its products. Work 
along these lines is needed now more than 
ever before. With the tangible increase in 
construction activities, the need for the de- 
velopment .of technical knowledge and the 
promotion of ready-mixed concrete becomes 
more and more apparent. 

Realizing the added burden of expense on 
members of the industry incident to the ad- 
ministration of the Code, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association now proposes a 
radical reorganization in the methods of 
carrying on its activities and in the assess- 
ment of membership dues. The Board of 
Directors has arrived at the conclusion that, 
under present circumstances, the industry is 
not prepared to support a paid executive 
staff. 

Accordingly, membership: dues, which 
have. heretofore ranged’ from $50 to $300 
per year, depending on the volume of pro- 
duction, have been reduced, effective July 1 


of this year, to the nominal basis of $15 per 
year for each company. This amount will — 
‘permit: of the distribution of information, 
contacts with technical committees, the hold- 4 
ing of annual meetings, and many other — 
Since these funds are not suffi- — 
‘ cient to support an executive staff, it is now 
proposed that the Association will function — 
primarily through voluntary committees, — 
and, within a short time, we shall state spe- — 


activities. 


cifically our plans in that regard. 
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TVA Floating Concrete-Mixing 
Plants for Wheeler Dam 


HE FLOATING ready-mixed concrete 
ae designed and built by the engi- 
neers of the Tennessee Valley Authority for 
making and placing concrete for the 
Wheeler dam, power house and locks on the 
Tennessee River near Florence, Ala., are 
probably more curiosities than practical dem- 
onstrations for commercial ready-mixed con- 
crete producers. Nevertheless commercial 
producers are doubtless interested in the 
type of equipment chosen for them. 

The contract for the sand and gravel ag- 
gregates was let to the Cumberland Sand 
and Gravel Co., Nashville, Tenn., in May. 
The amount required is between 1,000,000 
and 1,250,000 tons, and the contract price 
is 89!4c. per ton delivered on the job (see 
Rock Propucts, June, 1934). The aggre- 
gates will be dredged, washed and screened 
from a site on the river below Sheffield, 
near Muscle Shoals, and will be moved up 
the Tennessee River through locks to Lake 
Wilson above the Wilson dam and thence 
to the Wheeler dam site. The aggregate 
contractor will operate 30 barges in this 
service. 

The 500,000 cu. yd. of concrete, which 
will be required, will be mixed by floating 





equipment. Four welded-steel barges for 
that purpose have been built for the TVA 
by the Ingalls Iron. Works Co. of Birming- 
ham and Decatur, Ala. Each is 40x90 ft. 
in plan and has a draft of 5% ft. when 
loaded to capacity. Principal equipment of 


each barge consists of a Davis 2-cu. yd. elec- : 


trically driven mixer, Blaw-Knox bins and 
batchers, and an American Hoist and Der- 
rick Co. 75-ft.-boom revolving crane. These 
cranes will handle the concrete in 2-cu. yd. 
buckets into the cofferdams, of which five 
will be required to span the river. In the 
first cofferdam, site of the power house sec- 
tion, which is 800 ft. long and 170 ft. wide, 
it will be necessary to rehandle the concrete 
into the forms. This will be done by six 
Clyde revolving hoists with 95-ft. booms 
and mounted on rails. 


Cement Products 

Pittsburgh, Penn.: City. Public Works 
Department, peeved by uniformity of bids 
on ready-mixed concrete, announces it will 
build its own plant at an estimated cost of 
$45,000. It is estimated the city can make 
its own ready-mixed concrete for from $7.80 
to $8.70 per cu. yd. 

© © 

West Virginia: State Health Depart- 

ment and State Relief Administration have 


os 


Two of four floating concrete mixing plants to be used at Wheeler Dam near Florence, Ala. 


standardized on a concrete base type of 
construction for sanitary toilets or privies. 
The unit cost has been reduced from about 
$20 to approximately $15 by using concrete 
and building toilets in quantities. 
© > © 

Thoen Construction Systems, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn., has developed a new pre- 
fabricated type of reinforced-concrete build- 
ing construction. The company, which is 
newly incorporated, will also specialize in 
precast concrete piling, hand rails for 
bridges, etc. 


Budget for Concrete Masonry 
Industry Approved 

DMINISTRATOR Hugh S. Johnson 

of NRA, has approved a budget of 
$36,500 for 1934 for the support of code 
administration in the concrete masonry in- 
dustry. The basis of assessment is figured 
at one-half of one per cent of the total cur- 
rent gross yard or plant sales of industry 
products for the calendar year 1934, pay- 
able on a quarterly basis. 

At the same time Deputy Administrator 
C. L. Hickling announced that all objections 
to the application for the termination of the 
exemption for members of the industry from 
Administrative Order “X-36,” should be sub- 
mitted to him. 
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Crushed Stone Association 
Directors Favor Continued 
Promotion 


NY CRUSHED STONE PRODUC- 

ERS who may have come to the con- 
clusion that the Code Authority of the min- 
eral aggregate industries was over-shadow- 
ing or replacing the need of a National 
Crushed Stone Association, would have been 
convinced otherwise had they attended the 
annual board of directors’ meeting at Hot 
Springs, Va., August 16. Here it was brought 
out that the Association is in better financial 
condition than it has been in a long time, and 
its directors are practically unanimously of 
the opinion that its research and promotional 
work should be expanded. 

Most of the meeting had to do with rou- 
tine matters of finance and discussion of 
policy in specific ins‘ances, but it was devel- 
oped that the Association had increased its 
roll of active members from 175 companies 
in January, 1934, to 198 at the present time. 
Most of the new member companies are 
small producers but their joining is proof 
of a general appreciation of trade associa- 
tion activity in addition to Code Authority 
activity. 

Research 


Describing briefly the continuation of re- 
search work, A. T. Goldbeck, director of 
the Bureau of Engineering of the Associ- 
ation, said in part: 

“We have thought it highly desirable that 
we concentrate much of our effort on the 
bituminous type of road because of the 
great emphasis being placed on secondary 
highways at this time. Fortunately, we 
foresaw this trend some three or four 
years ago, at which time we built our 
circular testing track. Since this track has 
been in operation, it has been visited by a 
number of prominent highway engineers and 
they go away from our laboratory convinced 
that we have developed an extremely useful 
and practical tool for rapidly determining 
the necessary facts in connection with high- 
way construction and, in particular, bitumi- 
nous highways. We have described our 
track in a paper before the A. S. T. M. and 
in this paper are described briefly some of 
the investigations we have undertaken. 

“We feel that we can lay a number of 
different sections in the track and within a 
few hours’ time determine which of those 
sections will give the best service. We know 
of no other laboratory procedure which will 
accomplish this same purpose. In the mean- 
time, three other tracks, very similar to ours, 
have now been constructed. With its use 
we have solved problems for the Virginia 
State Highway Department, incidentally, to 
the benefit of many of the crushed stone 
producers in that state. We are likewise co- 
Operating with the District of Columbia in 


the solution of one of their bituminous mix 
problems. It will be noted in the A. S. T. M. 
paper above referred to that the track has 
been used for a variety of different kinds 
of problems in highway construction and in 
previous reports it has been pointed out that 
as the result of our tests with this equip- 
ment, not only have specifications been fa- 
vorably changed, but stone has actually been 
sold. The track has paid for itself many- 
fold. 

“In addition to the tests noted in the A. 
S. T. M. paper, we have performed tests on 
bituminous mixtures for individual produc- 
ers so that they might determine which of 
a number of mixtures should give the most 
durable results. In every instance they seem 
satisfied that the results coincide with what 
they would expect in service. 


“The development of standard methods of 
tests is one of the functions of our labora- 
tory. Some phase of this work is being 
done continuously and an investigation has 
just been completed on methods of test for 
so-called “bulk” specific gravity of coarse 
aggregate. 

“The soundness of aggregate and of con- 
crete is a prob'em of the highest importance 
to the crushed stone industry and it is one 
upon which we have been working for sev- 
eral years. An investigation has just keen 
completed in an endeavor to show the rela- 
tionship between aggregates of varying 
soundness and the soundness of concrete 
made with such aggregates. The results of 
this investigation are now being compiled. 


“An investigation has been started to de- 
termine the effect of vibration on concrete, 
particularly on concrete made with stone 
sand. This investigation is being performed 
with the idea of extending the use of stone 
sand. Engineers object to stone sand in 
large part because they do not feel that suf- 
ficient workability is obtained in the con- 
crete. By the use of vibration there will 
be no question of being able to place stone 
sand concrete with the greatest of ease. 


“We are continuing work on the expansion 
and contraction of concrete. This work has 
some relation to the failure of concrete in 
service, often attributed to unsound stone. 
We have found that disintegration of con- 
crete can take p'ace merely through alterna- 
tions of temperature when the concrete is 
moist. These investigations should be con- 
tinued under other exposure conditions.” 


Informal Discussion of Code 


Following the formal meeting of the board 
there was an informal discussion of the 
NRA code for the mineral aggregate indus- 
tries, which consisted largely of questions 
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and answers. Both Otho M. Graves, chair. 
man of the Code Authority, and y. P, 
Ahearn, executive secretary, were present to 
answer the questions. While it was obvious 
from the character of the discussion that 
there is much disappointment because faster 
progress has not been made, and because 
there have beeri so many changes of Opinion 
and policy within the NRA, there still re. 
mains a lot of faith and hope in the ultimate 
success of NRA. Apparently no one of the 
directors was yet willing to abandon the 
code of the industry. 


Directors Present 

The following directors were present: 
Russell Rarey, Marble Cliff Quarries Co, 
Columbus, Ohio, president and chairman of 
the board; W. M. Andrews, Lake Erie 
Limestone Co., Youngstown, Ohio; C. ¢ 
Beam, Melvin, Ohio; W. P. Beinhorn, Trap 
Rock Co., St. Paul, Minn.; L. J. gg W. 
W. Boxley and Co., Roanoke, Va.: F. T. 
Gucker, John T. Dyer Co., Norristown, 
Penn.; N. E. Kelb, Erie Stone Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; E. J. Krause, Columbia Quar- 
ry Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Thos. McCroskey, 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
J. A. Rigg, Acme Limestone Co., Alderson, 
W. Va.; H. E. Rodes, Franklin Limestone 
Co., Nashville, Tenn.; James Savage, Buf- 
falo Crushed Stone Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; F. 
W. Schmidt, Jr., North Jersey Quarry Co, 
Morristown, N. J.; W. L. Sporborg, Gen- 
eral Crushed Stone Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Stirling Tomkins, New York Trap Rock Co., 
New York City; T. I. Weston, Weston and 
Brooker Co., Columbia, S. C.; A. L. Wor- 
then, Connecticut Quarries Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; F. O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South 
Milwaukee, Wis.; L. W. Shugg, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Among the guests, in addition to Messrs. 
Graves and Ahearn, already mentioned, were 
A. T. Goldbeck and J. R. Boyd, of the As- 
sociation staff; Col. W. W. Boxley, Roan- 
oke, Va.; Mr. Simmons, of Weston and 
Brooker Co., and A. W. McLlenia, Acme 
Limestone Co., and the wives and families 
of some of the directors. 


Publications Received 
Geologic Map of the Appalachian Valley 
of Virginia with Explanatory Text. By 
Charles Butts. Virginia Geological Sur- 
vey, Bulletin 42. All lime and crushed stone 
producers in the Valley of Virginia should 
have a copy of this report for it contains a 


_ great deal of interesting and valuable in- 


formation on the limestones and dolomites 
of this locality. ; 
© > 
Investigations of Fuels and Fuel Test- a 


ing; 1932; Department of Mines, Canada 
No. 737. Contains interesting data oi gti 


m1 
ability investigations, with a description of . 


apparatus for determining relative grind= 
ability of various coals. 
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New Machinery and 


Equipment 
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Sixteen Bales of Cotton for One 
Conveyor Belt 


UILT FOR A LIMESTONE PLANT, 
B by the Manhatian Rubber Mfg. Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., a 1291-ft., 
single-piece rubber conveyor belt has been 
completed. It is 4 ft. wide. 

In this belt, which is nearly a quarter of 
a mile long, are over 5000 sq. ft. of rubber 
material. It is 7x9 ply heavy duck construc- 
tion with a '4-in. reinforcement on top and a 
1/16-in. reinforcement on back. 

Sixteen bales of raw cotton were used in 
making the belt. It weighs 11 tons. Its 
capacity, according to the company, is 1500 
tons (136 times its own weight) of crushed 
limestone every hour. 


Blue Chains 


66 EW DRESS” has been given by 

Link-Belt Co. to a 32-year-old prod- 
uct, the chain drive. Most of the chain in 
the new “Silverstreak” units is given a blu- 











Color for modernized chain 


ing treatment, and the washers as well as 
guide bars are given a silver appearance. 

The bluing of the bulk of the chain has 
the effect of placing the silvery parts on a 
dark blue background, thereby emphasizing 
the silvery parts. The name “Silverstreak” has 
been adopted as a fitting designation, since 
when the drive is in operation the motion 
of the chain describes a silver streak. No 
claims for improved efficiency, strength, or 
durability are made. 


Cooler Unit 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT of the Elli- 
ott Co. is steam operated apparatus 
for producing cool water by means of flash 
or instantaneous evaporation under vacuum. 

Recommended for industrial plants, it pro- 
vides a means of supplying cool water for 
drinking purposes, for use in air coolers, for 
air conditioning cabinets, and for other ap- 
plications where it is desirable to use water 
cooled to between 40 and 50 deg. Fahren- 
heit. It is a self-contained unit about 2 ft. 
in diameter and 6 ft. in height. 

Within the tank is a low pressure evap- 
orating compariment, steam jet compressor 





Eleven tons of limestone-conveyor belt 


and condenser. The exterior of the tank 
has one pump for removing and circulating 
the cooled water and another pump which 
removes condens:ng water. Low pressure 
steam at any available pressure above at- 
mospheric pressure is adm‘tted to the tank 
through an opening at the top. Water can 
be cooled and continuously admitted through 
the upper opening at the side of the tank 
into the low pressure compartment. There 
the pressure is maintained at 3/10 in. mer- 
cury. The entering water adjusts itself to 
the corresponding temperature of 45 deg., 
which is boiling point at that pressure. 


New Battery Separator 


ULCANIZED sheet rubber “honey- 

combed” with microscop:c passages per- 
mitting free diffusion of the electrolyte: 
This is the new separator material, “Exide 
Mipor,” with which all Exide-Ironclad Bat- 
teries now are equipped. The Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co. claims that passages through 
the rubber sheet are so small that the most 











Sixty bags of cement, at 94 Ib. each, is 
the capacity load of this General Motors 
“T-18” unit recently placed in service 
for a concern in Brooklyn, N. Y. Spe- 
cial equipment on the truck includes a 
2-yd. body with 1-yd. extension side 
boards, and hydraulic hoist 


minute of solid particles of active material 
are prevented from passing through. 

Because they are vulcanized with heat dur- 
ing manufacture, the sheets are said to be 
immune to heat developed in the battery; 
they are not affected by the electrolyte so- 
lution. Exhaustive tests, says the company, 
show that the new compound lasts indef- 
initely, functions as a permanent electrical 
insulator and at the same time prevents com- 
plete diffusion of the electrolyte. 


Centralized Lubrication 


OMMENTING on improved lubrication 

systems for heavy equipment, D. B. 
Patterson, executive vice-president of Har- 
nischfeger Corp., says: “We have found that 
the most effective way to overcome the diffi- 
culty of efficient lubrication on heavy units 
is the convenient grouping of Alemite nipples 
in a more accessible place. This not only 
reduces time required in necessary lubrica- 





Grouping of lubrication nipples on 
heavy units 


tion but insures a 100% job by taking the 
drudgery and the chance for negligence out 
of the work.” 


Certified Operators 


Plant operators and contractors using P 
& H excavating and material handling 
equipment now are offered a new service 
by the Harnischfeger Corp. The company 
is maintaining a list of “certified operators,” 
first requirement of whom is at least five 
years of actual experience in operating a P 
& H machine. 


The list is made available to equipment 
users with the understanding that every op- 
erator listed has taken and successfully 
passed, with a grade of at least 80%, an 
examination covering practical operating 
questions, construction details and servicing 
of the machines. More than a year has been 
spent by the company in building up its orig- 
inal list. Character references and other 
qualifications of the operators have been 
carefully investigated. 


A Maintenance Pointer 


OCK PRODUCTS OPERATORS 

may be interested in a recent field re- 
port concerning the experience of a rock drill 
company in the “running-in” of its pneu- 
matic hammers. The concern iii question 
states that prior to the introduction of col- 
loidal-graphited oil for this operation, an 
average of seven out of 30 hammers were 
scored. Since introduction of this special 
oil agent, no trouble of this nature has been 
encountered, says the Acheson Oildag Co., 
maker of colloidal-graphite products. 


New Regulator 


NEW SEALED TYPE _ mercury 
A regulator which may be easily and 
accurately set, according to its sponsors, at 
a given operating temperature without resort 
to the trial and error methods required by 
other designs, is the latest addition to the 
line of the American Instrument Co. 


To set this regulator, the bulb is immersed 
in liquid at the temperature at which the 
regulator is to be set. Time is allowed for 
the bulb to come to the required temperature 
level, and the surplus mercury then is spilled 
off into the side reservoir by tipping. 

The company claims that the sensitivity 
of this device is plus or minus 0.01 deg. C. or 
better. The device is intended for use with 
an Aminco supersensitive relay or other re- 
lays that do not use more than 10 milli- 
amperes operating current. 


A Motor Record 


URING REVOLUTIONARY troubles 

at Central.Cespedes, Cuba, last year, 
men who took over the sugar mill would 
not permit water to be pumped out of pits 
in which were located three 150 hp. General 
Electric motors used to drive pumps. Later 
the motors were taken apart and dried out 
in an oven made around the muffler of a 
150-hp. Diesel engine. The motor parts 
were dried three weeks before reassembly 
and revarnishing. 


General Electric Co. reports that the mo- 
tors ran the full crop season without any 
interruption or trouble. Another insulation 
test at the end of the run showed the same 
resistance of five megohms. Motors are 
said to have operated through 13 crops be- 
fore this final test. 


Thread Lubricant 


F interest to heavy duty machinery 

users is a new metallic lead thread lu- 
bricant, recently placed on the market by 
Armite Laboratories. It is claimed to be of 
value in assembling machinery and in repair 
of equipment subjected to heavy duty, high 
temperatures and general abuse. 


The makers describe the product as being 
a very finely divided metallic lead in paste 
form, and claim that in use a file of ‘me- 





Rock Products 


tallic lead is formed between the threads that 
prevents galling, speeds up repair work, and 
cuts costs. 

The makers also claim this lubricant used 
on liners and fly-wheels facilitates their in- 
sertion or removal. All press work is im- 
proved by the use of this lubricant; even a 
bright red heat does not harden or destroy 
the compound in the threads, it is said, mak- 
ing it ideal for exhaust studs. 


Electric Brakes 


HREE NEW SIZES are included in 
the line of A. C. and D. C. solenoid 
operated brakes announced recently by 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc.: 3 lb. ft. to 75 Ib. ft. 
These torque ratings are in accordance with 
NEMA standards, says the company, and 
conform to the full load torque ratings of 
small standard motors. 
The brake wheel is relatively large, allow- 
ing low total brake shoe pressures which, 





Solenoid operated breaks 


distributed over the large brake lining area, 
result in low unit pressure on the lining and 
therefore long even wear of the friction sur- 
faces, it is claimed, as well as low degrees 
of stress on all pins and pivot points. Di- 
mensions of the A. C. and D. C. brakes are 
interchangeable. 

The new brakes are intended for appli- 
cations on conveyors, small hoists and sim- 
ilar equipment. 


Self-Balancing Indicating 
Potentiometer 
NEW indicating potentiometer of the 
self-balancing type is announced by the 
Brown Instrument Co,, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Aside from this main design feature, the new 
potentiometer also has an unusually long slide 
wire, positive spiral shaft drive, a non-slip 
clutch, a secondary pointer fixing the size of 
step in moving the slide wire contact, inter- 
changeable case for universal mounting, 
automatic thermal equalization between cold 
junction terminals and compensation coil and 
other construction and operating advantages 
of interest and value. 

As a pyrometer this instrument can be 
supplied for any range from 0 to 100 deg. F. 
up to 0 to 3000 deg. F. or for almost any 
span between these ranges. 
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Magnetic Starter 


y Hae gains designed for severe sery- 
ice on heavy industrial jobs, the new 
oil-immersed, across-the-line, combination 
magnetic starters, designed by the Electric 
Controller and Manufacturing Co. is com. 
paratively small and narrow with Vertical- 
swing covers. “This makes them especially 
desirable,” says the company, both for 
mounting in restricted spaces such as be 
tween the flanges of columns, for mounting 
on motor driven machines, or in series, This 
starter type is available for motors up to 30 
hp. 220, volts, 60 hp., 440 volts and 75 hp., 
550 volts. 


Non-Metallic Bearings 


ATKE bearings, for a number of 

years made exclusively for steel mill 
service, are now available in a complete 
line for all general machinery uses, accord- 
ing to an announcement of the Gatke Corp, 
Chicago, III. 


Movable Crushing Plant 


RAYLOR ENGINEERING AND MANUFAC- 
© sales Co. has designed what it terms 
a “semi-portable crushing plant” to help 
commercial crushed stone producers ad- 
just their operations to an evident tendency 
toward smaller units and the use of local 
stone. Two general designs, one for a level 
site and the other for a side-hill site, are 
shown in the accompanying sketches. 

The crushers used in this plant are stand- 
ard stationary machines mounted on steel 
skids which are provided with means for 
attaching suitable wheels and axles for trans- 
portation from place to place. When an op- 
erating location is reached, the wheels and 
axles are removed and set aside, and the 
crushers on their skids are placed upon 
and fastened to mud sills provided for the 
purpose. No other provisions for anchoring 
are said to be necessary, the crushers being 
sufficiently heavy to successfully oppose the 
pull of the driving belts. 

The elevator is of the belt and bucket 
type and is belt driven from a pulley at- 
tached to one of the flywheels of the jaw 
crusher. The vibrating screen shown is 
made with two decks but more may be used 
if a variety of sizes of product is to be 
prepared. Also more than one screen may 
be used if the purchaser desires. The screen 
is belt driven from a pulley on the head 
shaft of the elevator. 

The storage bin, which is also the eleva- 
tor support, is made entirely of steel and 
is fabricated in such manner that it may be 


bolted together or knocked down easily and 


in a very short time. It is claimed that it 1s 
easily possible to erect the bin and have it 
and the elevator ready for duty by the time 
the crushers are dismounted and set in po 
sition. The bin is fitted with a suitable bot 
tom discharge gate for loading trucks t 


transport the stone to the job. The bin may” 
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illustrated, if desired. 
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be secured in more than the single section and a 40-hp. electric motors, the former forf of the equipment. The motors are fitted 


the 1 ft. 8 in. reduction crusher and the with skids to facilitate handling and set- 


The plant shown is operated by a 20-hp. latter for the jaw crusher and the balance ting. For locations where electric power is 


not available, individual oil engines to re- 
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New Incorporations 


Henry Cowell Lime and Cement Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., capital stock $500,000. 


Southern Concrete Company, Louisville, 
Ky., $5,000. C. W. Stooke, M. G. Stooke 
and C. C. Collier. 


Sharpe Sand and Gravel Co., Wilmington, 
Del., to deal in sand, gravel, and clays. 
$3,000. Martin E. Smith. 


Edison Concrete Corp., New York, N. Y., 
concrete, cement, stone and brick. $10,000. 
Filed by Maxwell Berman. 


Dayton Sand and Gravel Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Tom C. Dayton, of Dougherty, 
and Carol Porter, of Oklahoma City, are in- 
corporators. 


Palestine Quarries, Ltd., Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y., to do quarrying; 198 shares, no par. 
Jehiel R. Elyachar, Sol Nitzberg, and Louis 
L. Simberkoff are incorporators. 


Valley Washed Sand and Gravel Corp., 
Muskego, Wis., to operate a gravel pit. 200 
shares at $100 each. Frank J. Mayworm and 
Kate and Tom Filich are incorporators. 


J. and F. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., to deal 
in mineral aggregates, stone, gravel, sand. 
500 shares common stock, no par value. In- 
corporators are Herbert Morse, Marshall J. 
Palakow and Rose Glinberg. 


Berlin Brick and Sand Co., Atlantic City, 
N. J., to manufacture, buy and sell brick, 
sand; cement and concrete materials and 
supplies. 1,000 shares, no par. John Quig- 
ley, H. Walter Schmeck and Ralph Harcourt 
are incorporators. 


Personals 


W. H. Small, district engineer of the 
Portland Cement Association. recently ad- 
dressed the Rotary Club in Topeka, Kan. 


Charles L. Hogan, president of Interna- 
tional Cement Corp., was elected a director 
of Equitable Trust Co., New York, N. Y., in 
August, 


Geo. Badger, representing Hadfields, Ltd. 
(Bast Hecla Works), Sheffield, Eng., was 
a recent visitor to the office of Rock 
PRODUCTS, 


Horace J. Young has been appointed act- 
ing district engineer in charge of the Port- 
land Cement Association office at Lincoln, 
Neb. He succeeds D. D. Price. 


Harry O. Underhill, Birmingham, Ala., 
southern manager of Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., has accepted a co-chairmanship of the 
local community chest campaign. 


Kenneth Cookson, superintendent of Con- 
cho Sand and Gravel plant, Pawhuska, Okla., 
was married in July to Wilma Lila Turner, 
daughter of Mrs. Elizabeth Turner of Paw- 
huska. 


Laverne Adams, Naples, Wis., has been 
appointed supervisor of limestone crushing 
for the county drouth relief program by the 
County Agricultural Committee which met 
in Alma, - Wis. : 


Robert Beatty, of the Dolcito Quarry Co., 
was among the group of industrialists re- 
cently signed up in Birmingham, Ala., for 
a tour of inspection through the Alabama 
Pyrotechnic Institute farm at Auburn, Ala. 


Sewell L. Avery, president of the U. S. 
Gypsum Co., and chairman of the board of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., was one of nine 
industrial leaders recently appointed as 
members of American Standards Associa- 
tion’s advisory committee. 


George Philip, Rapid City, S. D., chair- 
man of the South Dakota cement plant 
commission, recently resigned to become 
United States district attorney for South 
Dakota. He has served in preceding years 
as secretary, treasurer, and chairman of 
the commission. 


Cc. L. Wagner, vice-president of Superior 
Portland Cement Co., recently addressed 
the Washington State Planning Council ap- 
pointed by Governor C. D. Martin, at a 
meeting in Tacoma. His subject was ‘‘The 
Relation of the Cement Industry to the 
Growth of the State.” 


Obituaries 


Ralph S. Hale, 46, chemical engineer for- 
merly with the Atlas Portland Cement Co., 
died recently in El Paso, Tex. 


Will M. Williamson, manager of the Mem- 
phis Stone and Gravel Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
died August 14. 


James A. Wheeler, 70, vice-president of 
the Lone Star Cement Co., died at his home 
in Dallas, Tex., August 12. 


John Wolf, 52, for many years operator 
of the Downsville Stone Quarry, died re- 
cently at Eau Claire, Wis. 

Richard J. O'Neil, manager of the South- 
ern Ohio Quarries Co., and of the Chillicothe 
Sand and Gravel Co., died recently at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 


Albert A. Borsodi, a senior salesman of 
Limestone Products Corp. of America, New- 
ton, N. J., recently died in the Memorial 
ae New. York, N. Y., after a long 
illness. 


Owen H. Hess, a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the cement industry in Northamp- 
ton and Nazareth, Penn., died recently. He 
was 79. Thirty-five years ago he became 
superintendent of the Dexter cement mill, 
Nazareth. 


James William Jameson, 72, southern Cali- 
fornia oil magnate, organizer of the Blue 
Diamond Building Materials Co., Los 
Angeles, and reported as a major stock- 
holder in the Monolith Portland Cement Co., 
died August 6. After a period of study and 
teaching, he was admitted to the bar in 
Utah in 1892. Five years later he returned 
to California. 


Quarries 


S. T. McAllister has opened a limestone 
operation near Patterson, Mo. 


Adler Rock Quarry, Eatonville, Wash., re- 
cently was scheduled for re-opening. 


Tobin Quarry Co. recently resumed work 
on its property southwest of De Witt, Mo. 


_ Lay Construction Co. has put rock crush- 
ing equipment into operation east of Arm- 
strong, Mo. 


S Cass County Quarries, Weeping Water, 
Neb., are being operated with two shifts 
to supply material for government projects. 


Menominee County commissioners have 
purchased rock crushing equipment and re- 
cently put it in operation at Wallace, Wis. 

Parker-Schran Rock Quarry, Rocky Point, 
Wash., has been supplying jetty rock for the 
an and Sand Island jetties near Gray’s 

ay. 

A. J. Colyer Stone Quarry, Somerset, Ky., 
has received a contract from the State High- 
way Dept. for 2,000 tons of stone to be 
used on a highway project. 


Ohio State Commission has approved a 
$42,224 Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration project for operation of the Youngs- 
town stone quarries, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Jefferson County Board of Supervisors, 
Fairfield, Ia., recently concluded negotiations 
with Prudential Life Insurance Co. repre- 
sentatives for establishing a quarry on the 
company’s land north of the Anderson 
Quarry. 

Three limestone quarrying projects are 
under way in the vicinity of Blair, Wis. 
Joseph Onsrud, of Oak Ridge, has received 
the appointment as lime supervisor for the 
county from the state industrial commis- 
sion. Projects under way are at Peacock 
Hill, Gale; Beacon Mountain, Trempealeau; 
and Oak Ridge, Arcadia. 


Cedar County commissioners, reporting 
from Tipton, Ia., have established quarries 
as relief projects near Bennett, Lowden, 
Clarence, Cedar Bluffs, Cedar Valley, Tipton 
and Lime City. Only two now are in full 
operation. In the recent five-month period. 
the quarries supplied 120,436 cu. yd. of 
crushed stone for highway work. 


Skookumchuck Canyon Quarry, near 
Tenino, Wash., is to be the source for ma- 
terial used in jetty work at Gray’s Harbor. 
The Public Works Administration project 
in this instance is to cost $4,565,000. Stone 
from the canyon quarry is porprytic granite, 
weighing about 180 lb. to the cu. ft., ac- 
cording to U. S. Government engineers who 
have declared it as the best jetty material 
west of the Mississippi River. e stone 
appropriation calls for about $2,000,000. 
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A_ gravel pit has been opened on 
penberger property near Humboldt, “= Rip- 

A new gravel pit has been 
Steamboat Rock near Grundy Center: ae nd 

The gravel plant at Marble Hill, Mo ie 
cently has been operating two shifts a day, 

A _new gravel pit has been open d 
Cardington, Ohio, by Orville Phiibrock aim 
George Germaine. 


Koch Sand and Gravel Co. recent! 

: : - Te y has 
been operating its fleet on the Ohi 
near Mt. Vernon, Ind. 0 a 

Rogue River Sand and Gravel Co., 

Pass, Ore., is the new corporate saa 
Wilcox Sand and Gravel Co. 

Genessee Gravel Pits, Inc., Buffalo, N, y 
recently filed notice that its corporate 
name now is Wende Gravel Co. 

A motorcade of sand trucks recently was 
organized to take beach sand from the pit 
of F. H. Bailey and Sons, Kenton, Ohio, to 
the community swimming pool. 


Cement 


Superior Portland Cement Co. quarry at 
Concrete, Wash., was closed in August, 

Monarch Cement Co. plant, Humbolit, 
Kan., recently was damaged by an explosion 
in its laboratory. 

Consolidated Cement  Corp., Fredonia, 
Kan., has equipped its offices with a modern 
air-conditioning system. 

Giant Portland Cement Co. plant at Egypt, 
Penn., closed August 1, but shipments are 
being continued from stock. 


Medusa Portland Cement Co. offices in 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently were moved to 
new quarters in the Midland Building. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. plant at New 
Castle, Penn., was put into operation again 
August 6, after an extended shutdown. 

Cumberland Portland Cement Co. plant, 
Cowan, Tenn., reported its first serious ae- 
cident in several years. Hanson Ferrill, 42, 
a negro workman, slipped and fell from a 
box car. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. plant at Iron- 
ton, Ohio, resumed operations August 16 
after being idle for two weeks while repairs 
were made to its power plant. Superinten- 
dent Frank Brownstead reports that the 
operation will be on ther basis of 50 per 
cent. 

With resumption of restricted operation 
at the plant of Phoenix Portland Cement Co., 
Powderly, Ala., four out of six of the cement 
plants in the Birmingham area were in 
operation early in August. Cement produc- 
tion throughout the South is said to be ap- 
proximately 15 per cent greater than at this 
time last year. 


Cement Products 


Grohne Concrete Products Co., Decatur, 
Ill., has undertaken the manufacture of 
concrete joists and beams. 

S. W. O’Neal, president of O’Neal Block 
and Septic Tank Co., Miami, Fla., reports 
that concrete block orders this year greatly 
exceed the volume in 1933. 

Cement Products Co., Lake City, Fla., has 
extended its activities by signing a two- 
year lease on the planing mill, lumber sheds 
and racks of the Harden Lumber Co. which 
adjoin its plant. 


Miscellaneous 


Slag crusher employes of the Carnegie 
Steel -Co., Youngstown, Ohio, recently held 
their annual picnic. 4 

Blue Valley Slate Co., near Slatington, 
Penn., was destroyed by fire in August. 
Damage is listed at $10,000. : 

A Cherokee Lime Co. steamboat was dam- 
aged by fire at Knoxville, Tenn., August 9. 
The boat has been used to tow sand and 
lime rock barges to the company’s pliant east 
of Knoxville. 


Manufacturers 

Jeffrey manera ee Co., Columbult 
Ohio, has appointed A. F. Brosky as spec 
engineer. 


Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. has 
‘arnsworth : 


moved its general offices to 601 
Ave., Aurora, IIl. 
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rnational Paper Co., New York, . 
a aes appointed Roy I. La Marche as sales 
ager Ill., is observing 
hiting Corp., Harvey, .._is observ 
ar 50th anniversary. J. H. Whiting, 
founder, is chairman of the board. ; 
Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
announces A. N. Diecks as manager of its 
new office established in New Yoru, N: ¥. 


alk-Joseph Co., Duluth, Minn., has been 
imeinted ‘istributor for the Macwhyte Co. 
and will steck a complete line of Macwhyte 
wire rope. : 

Patterson Foundry and Macnine Co., East 
Liverpool, Ohio, announces W illiam Soherr 
as manager of New England territory with 
headauarters at Bosten. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
named Jenison Machinery Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., as distributor of ‘“‘Rex’’ equip- 
ment in northern California. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 


has removed its Chicago office to the Field 
building, 135 S. La Salle St. B. F. Bilsland 
is manager of the Chicago district. 
Automatic Nut Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
now is conducting all business of the Gen- 


eral Automatie Lock Nut Corp., following 
reorganization of the latter concern. 

Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, Wis., an- 
nounces that the company headquarters in 
Pittsburgh, Penn., have been moved to 537 
Oliver Building. They are in charge of 
J. F. Rodgers. 

Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, Wis., more 
than trebled its sales for the first six 
months of 1934 over the same period of 1933, 
and attributes the increase partly to im- 
proved delivery service. 

United States Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has named Ralph C. Harden, veteran sales 
executive, as manager of packing sales in 
the mechanical goods division, with head- 
quarters in New York City. 

Hardinge Co., York, Penn., announces. the 
return of Harlowe Hardinge, vice-president 
and general manager, from Europe. He re- 
ports business in England as_ excellent— 
‘up to that of 1928 and 1929.’’ 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, 
N. Y., has purchased patents, goodwill and 
property of Mitchell Diamond Drill Co:, Ltd.. 
San Francisco, Calif., for which it has acted 
as the general sales agent for the last two 
Vears, 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill., has’ appointed 
J. J. Richards as manager of its. vi- 
brating screen department. He succeeds 
Harry L. Strube, who has been promoted to 
the position of assistant chief engineer in 
the company’s Philadelphia plant. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., 
has appointed Crook Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., its Southern California distributor of 
(2-yd. capacity) excavating equipment. It 
also announces Burgman Tractor-Equipment 
Co. of Jacksonville, Fla., as its distributor 
in northern Florida for excavating equip- 
ment, 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill, re- 
ports use of its three-drum scraper hoists 
and O'Rourke switches in the Twin Lakes 
Tunnel at Independence Pass, Colo., first 
trans-mountain water diversion project in 
the West. Upon completion, the tunnel will 
be nearly four miles long with a diameter 
of 9 ft. 2 in., running through at an eleva- 
tion of 9,050 ft. 

Dorr Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., recent- 
ly celebrated the 30th anniversary of the 
Dorr classifier. At the company’s plant in 
Westport, Conn., John Van Nostrand Dorr, 
inventor of the classifier, thickener, etc., 
bearing his name, christened a scale model 
of the first classifier unit. Emtry of the 
company’s machine into the sand and ce- 
ment industries was noted as 1915 and 1917, 
respectively. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill, has made 

several new appointments in its ‘Positive 
rive Division.”” G. H. Burkholder, of Phila- 
delphia, has been named western sales man- 
ager, With headquarters in Indianapolis. W. 
Hi. Kinkead takes Mr. Burkholder’s place 
as sales manager of speed reducers, and G. 
l.. Gansz succeeds Mr. Kinkead in charge 
of Philadelphia office sales of the positive 
drive division. 
_ Foster Wheeler Corp.,. New York, N. Y., 
has taken over exclusive rights for the sale 
and manufacture of the Ruths Steam Stor- 
vse Systems in the United States and Can- 
ada. Ruths Accumulators will complement 
the present line of Foster Wheeler power 
lant equipment. G. M. Cameron, formerly 
manager of Ruths Steam Storage Company, 
Will be manager of the Ruths Accumulator 
Division of Foster Wheeler. 

_Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., New York, 
N » announces that more than 100,000,000 
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cotton sacks were used for shipment of ce- 
ment in 1933. Discussing the economy of 
cotton containers since the government has 
lapsed the processing tax on large size cot- 
ton bags, the Institute declares evidence 
shows that cotton cement bags may be used 
seven or eight times for shipment of ce- 
ment, as contrasted with “single trip’’ con- 
tainers. 


After twenty years in New York City, the 
executive offices of S K F Industries, Inc., 
have been consolidated with the Philadel- 
phia (Penn.) plant. The company, says an 
official, is ‘‘peculiarly fitted to render scien— 
tific studies and to advise in anti-friction 
problems and design, inasmuch as it is a 
part of a world-wide organization maintain- 
ing six research laboratories, 15 plants and 
250 factory branch offices throughout the 
world. In the belief that a precision product 
requires every modern facility, the company 
has not only scientifically grouped its de- 
partments, but has made vast expenditures 
for latest scientific and mechanical devices.’’ 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
reversing the order of the old “Wild West” 
at A Century of Progress used a gun to 
“shoot on” the lights in its House of Magic 
instead of shooting them out. A _ full-size 
gun that shoots bullets of light instead of 
lead or steel is a feature of the company’s 
display. Instead of the customary cartridge, 
a small incandescent lamp with concentrated 
filament is built into the gun. A pull on 
the trigger throws a switch that flashes a 
short but intense beam of light from the 
barrel of the gun, and the “light bullet’ reg—- 
isters a hit on a photoelectric target when 
the operator’s aim is good. 


Trade Literature 


Pulverizers. Bulletin 13, in eight illus- 
trated pages gives full description of im- 
pont pulverizers. WHITING CORP., Harvey, 


Packings. Rod, plunger, piston, packing. 
ete., fully described in 48-page illustrated 
booklet. JOHNS-MANVILLE, INC., New 
York, N. Y. 


Dust Collectors. Advertising broadside 
illustrates and describes new all-metal cloth- 
screen collector. PANGBORN- CORP., 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Bearings. Forty-two page loose-leaf book- 
let covers specifications, load ratings, etc.. 
on four series of bearing line. MEDART 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Compressors... Four-page illustrated folder 
on “Steam Booster” compressor line. 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY 
CORP., Harrison, N. J. 


Cranes. New 16-page catalog on locomo- 
tive cranes carries tables of clearance di- 
mensions, capacity ratings, ete. LINK- 
BELT CO., Chicago, Il. 

Motors. Heat-protected motor line is de- 
scribed in four-page bulletin on ‘‘Linc-Weld”’ 
motors. LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO. OF 
CANADA, LTD., Toronto, Ont. 


Highways. The ‘“short-count’”’ method of 
making road traffic surveys outlined in 50- 
page illustrated booklet. PORTLAND CE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, Chicago, Ill. 

Pumps. Horizontal ‘“‘Duplex’’ piston pumps 
for general service described in Bulletin 
W-101-Bl. WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 
MACHINERY CORP., Harrison, N. J. 


Screens. Flanged lip screen development 
offered as medium for stone and _ gravel 
screening and dewatering. HENDRICK 
MANUFACTURING CO., Carbondale, Penn. 


Aggregate. Applications, testimonials, and 
merchandising plans of special lightweight 
concrete aggregate are described in leose- 
leaf booklet. POTTSCO CORP., Chicago, 
Til. 


Furnaces. A _ 12-page illustrated plano- 

graph bulletin deals with furnace pressure 
control. System of automatic control is 
fully described. LEEDS AND NORTHRUP 
CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
..General. ‘Inflation Delays Recovery” is 
No. 5 in a series of booklet editorials by 
A. W. Rucker, in collaboration with N. W. 
Pickering. FARREL-BIRMINGHAM CO., 
INC., Ansonia, Conn. 

Tools. Eight-page bulletin 2037-A covers 
line of pneumatic tools including a ‘‘Multi- 
Vane” drill, push-throttle screw-drivers, nut 
setters. CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND 
COMPANY, LTD., Montreal, Que. 


Gears. Continuous-tooth herringbone re- 
ducers and gears treated fully with many 
entire pages devoted to illustrations and 
specifications in Catalog 137; 96 pages. D. 
O. JAMES MFG. CO., Chicago, Il. 
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Leather Belting. Data on transmission in- 
terspersed with comments on general topics, 
including politics, in ‘“‘The Houghton Line” 
for August-September, 1934. E. F. HOUGH- 
TON AND CO., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Dust Collectors. ‘‘Multi-cyclone” type of 
dust collector reviewed and illustrated in 
4-page bulletin with single-page supplement 
on ‘“‘Thermix” dust collecting fans. PRAT- 
DANIEL CORP., New York, N. Y. 


Breakers. Primary jaw-breaker with jaw 
opening of 18x38 in., illustrated and de- 
scribed in detail in four-page loose-leaf 
folder. Form  34-B. AUSTIN-WESTERN 
ROAD MACHINERY CoO., Chicago, Ill. 


Steels. A guide to fabrication of stainless 
clad steel. ‘The 16-page booklet takes up. 
step by step, various methods of welding, 
from soldering to modern heat treating. 
INGERSOLL STEEL AND DISC CO., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Valves. Bulletin V-102 includes illustra- 
tions, blue prints, etc., covering different 
types of lubricated plug valves for various 
working pressures. Flanged and screwed 
valves shown. NORDSTROM VALVE CO., 
Pittsburgh, -Penn. 


Welding. ‘“‘The Maintenance of Recipro- 
cating Parts’? is a pamphlet dealing with 
applications, by oxy-acetylene process, of 
wear-resisting bronze to wearing surfaces 
of sliding parts. LINDE AIR PRODUCTS 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


Vibrators. Thirty - two - page illustrated 
booklet on ‘‘Vibrati6n’’ includes data on 
vibrated concrete, vibration equipment and 
recommended practices for proportioning 
concrete for vibration. PORTLAND CE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, Chicago, Il. 


Screens. No. 1 of Vol. 27 of ‘“‘Through the 
Meshes’”’ gives brief data on drying costs in 
relation to screening, conveying, etc., notes 
on screening equipment, punctuated with 
paragraphs and brief articles on general 
topics. W. S. TYLER C., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tumbling Mills. Improved and standard- 
ized line of tumbling mill equipment fea- 
tured by roller-bearings throughout, new 
barrel construction, new driving and clutch 
devices, outlined in 8-page illustrated folder. 
W. W. SLY MFG. CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Screens. Bulletin 1462 covers a line of vi- 
brating screens for sand, gravel, stone, ce- 
ment, ete. Unbalanced-pulley, as well as 
positive drive types of screens are covered. 
including a positive drive screen for opera- 
tion at a flat angle. LINK-BELT CO., Chi- 
eago, It. . 


V-Drives. Catalog 160 (16 pages) covers 
“V-Flat” drives in complete range of sizes 
for all ratings up to 300 hp., “for use in 
general industrial service where large speed 
ratios and very short centers are involved.” 
Large pulley is flat instead of grooved in 
application of ‘“V-Flat” drive. DAYTON 
RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


Buckets. Two types of double hinge, mul- 
tiple rope buckets fully described: ‘“‘MF” 
for material handling and medium heavy 
excavating; “MH” for heavy’ material 
handling and hard digging. Quick opening 
hinge and scoop shape for hard digging are 
cited as features. WELLMAN ENGINEER- 
ING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Conveyors. A 16-page catalog describes 
line of continuous flow conveyors standard- 
ized for application to bulk material han- 
dling. Horizontal, vertical, inclined, and 
corner-turning units described. Incidental 
reference to the use of this “‘skeleton flight” 
conveying equipment for cement, lime, and 
mica plate. STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. 
co., Aurora, Ill. 

Drills.. Bulletin 2096 covers the “Calyx” 
core drill used for boring small or large 
cores for exploration or other purposes. 
Units specially described will bore a core 
214 inches in diameter, 2,500 feet deep to 
reveal the nature of the rock structure. 
Operation also is described for boring larger 
cores up to 34% inches in diameter, 200 feet 
deep. INGERSOSLL-RAND CO., Phillips- 
burg, N. J. 

Leather Belting. Robert W. Drake is au- 
thor of the 226-page illustrated treatise on 
leather belting published under the title 
“Fifty Reports on the Mechanical Power 
Transmission from Motor Drive tuo Industry.” 
Compiled at a stated cost of $16,000 for 
members of the American Leather Belting 
Association, the work is quite free from 
propaganda and covers practical plant ap- 
plications. Among subjects fully discussed 


are the maintenance of all kinds of motor 
drives, including multiple V-belts, regular. 
belting, chains and gears. Hints on trouble 
elimination are given for those in practical 
charge of transmission problems. AMER- 
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igest of Foreign Literature 


Results of Comparative Tests on Ce- 
ments in Sea and in Soft Waters. Pietro 
Periani gives the results of comparative tests 
lasting to four years on portland cements, 
portland cements with puzzolanic admixtures 
but still basic, acidic puzzolanic cements and 
a special aggregate designed for sea water 
resistance. The first two showed consider- 
able reduction in both compressive and ten- 
sile strengths, especially the straight port- 
lands which had often begun to show the 
effect of the salt action almost immediately. 
Both the acidic puzzolans and the concrete 
made with special aggregates, up to an age 
of 4 years, were as good stored in sea water 
as in soft water, within the experimental 
error. To maintain an acidic nature, the 
ratio of the sum of the silica and alumina 
to the lime must be greater than two. Annali 
dei Lavori Pubblici (1934) 72, No. 2, p. 77. 


Studies on the Celite Part (4CaO.Al1. 
O:.Fe-0;) of Portland Cement. Temper- 
ature seems to control the amount of lime 
that can be added to Brownmillerite, ac- 
cording to Shoichiro Nagai and Gentaro 
Sawayama. The compound itself is readily 
formed, but more lime is taken in with diffi- 
culty. On prolonged heating at 1250 deg. C. 
and up to 1370 deg. quite a bit more lime 
is combined, with the possible formation of 
6CaO.A1.0;.Fe:0; and 3 CaO. Al.O;. At 
1400 deg. less lime is held and there may be 
present a sintered mixture of 2 CaO.Fe.O: 
and the eutectic between 3CaO.A1.0; and 
5CaO0.3A1:0;. On going to 1420 deg. more 
lime is taken in again as the mix fuses. 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
iry, Japan (Supplemental Binding), 1934, 37, 
No. 5, p. 264B. 


Use of Various Silica and Alumina 
Raw Materials for Portland Cement. 
Yoshiaki Sanada reports on studies made 
with tuffa, coal shale, copper slag, gneiss as 
raw materials, with which very satisfactory 
portland cements were manufactured on a 
small scale. For instance, when for each 
100 parts of limestone, gneiss was varied 
from 22.9 to 25.6 parts and the copper slag 
from 5.0 to 2.8 parts small variations in lime 
and iron oxide were obtained, having prac- 
tically no effect on the strengths obtained. 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try (Supplemental Binding), Japan. (1934) 
37, No. 5, 256B. 


Determination of Workability of Mor- 
tar and Concrete. W. Humm, of Zurich, 
on working with increasing water-cement 
ratio found the entrapped air which was 
high for very dry mixes, fell off as water 


By F. O. Anderegg, Ph. D. 


Consulting Specialist, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


was added. It also diminished with the num- 
ber of drops on a flow table. In a mix 1:3:5 
by weight the least amount of air was ob- 
served with a water cement ratio of 0.60. 
In a 1:3 commercial sand mortar the mini- 
mum came at about 0.42, while with normal 
sand, 1:3, great difficulty was experienced 
in eliminating air, the best being as high as 
13% air space with 12% mixing water (ratio 
0.60). 

He then experimented with different shapes 
and sizes of penetrators which should start 
at rest on a mass of concrete enclosed in a 
cylinder whose diameter should be at least 
ten times that of the largest aggregate. The 
best form for penetration was a cylinder with 
a cone-shaped end ground to a 30 deg. angle, 
with a total length of 20 cm., a diameter of 
4 cm. and a weight of 1750 g. The extreme 
point is slightly blunted, and a smaller rod 
was attached at the top for guiding. The 
large cylinder holding the concrete then was 
placed on a flow table and the rate of pene- 
tration of the plunger was noted in reference 
to the number of impacts given the whole. 
At first, the plunger sank some distance, for 
a fairly wide range of consistency, then less 
rapidly for a while, but after the mix became 
well packed the rate of settling seemed to 
increase once more. The slopes of the curves 
were dependent upon the amount of mixing 
water. 

A large number of experiments were 
made with water worn sand and gravel. 
When the number of impacts required for 
penetration was in the range of 80 to 120 
the consistency was quite stiff. In the range 
20 to 40 it was regarded as soft-plastic and 
below this, of a fluid consistency. With in- 
creasing amount of aggregate, the water 
required for a given consistency had to be 
increased. The rate of penetration depended 
greatly upon the cement content. On reduc- 
ing the water content of the leaner mixes 
the penetration rate dropped very rapidly. 
On changing the ratio of fine to coarse ag- 
gregate, for a given consistency, the greater 
the amount of gravel the less the water re- 
quired, but the poorer the workability. Best 
workability was found when sand and gravel 
were in the ratio 3:5 by weight for the plas- 
tic mixes, while the ratio of 3:4 seemed to 
give best combination of low water require- 
ment and workability for the softer mixes 
noted. Beton und Eisen (1934) 33, No. 12, 
p. 184. 


Concrete from Granulated Blast Fur- 
nace Slag. A pier was built in the harbor 
of Plombino, Italy, in 1905 by Vieri Sevieri, 
which was protected by nearly 2000 blocks 
of concrete made from a mix of 65% 
crushed limestone 26.25% unground, granu- 





lated blast furnace slag and 8.75% hydrated 
lime, by volume. The blocks were about 
2x2x4 ft. and were placed around the pier, 
which is still in very good condition. After 
27 years 6 blocks were taken out for ex- 
amination. In them two pieces of iron bolts 
were found which had fallen in the original 
mix accidentally. They were quite free 
from rust. Cubes cut from the blocks gaye 
an average of 3500 lb. per sq. in. compres- 
sive strength, but the cubes were cut ip 
such a way as to reduce their strength by 
an estimated 25%. The permeability per 
hour in ml. per sq. cm. averaged about 0,03 
at 15 lb. pressure, while at 30 it was about 
0.09, which latter may be regarded as per- 
meable. Analyses showed an appreciable 
increase in silica content, with the insoluble 
form predominant, whereas originally the 
silica was nearly all soluble. A great deal 
of lime had been lost and the sulfide sulfur” 
was appreciably less, while the sulfate con- 
tent was slightly higher, but much had been 
leached out. Determinations of the free 
lime and pH indicated traces only in the 
center of the blocks. Most of the lime re~ 
maining had been carbonated. It was sug- 
gested that most of the silica had changed 
to a flint or opal substance which is the 
cause of the very high strength. The com- 
pounds formed here seemed to differ from 
those resulting from the use of natural puz- 
zolans, a‘though similar in resistance to the 
sea water; but this slag concrete has given 
the higher. strengths. Tonindustries Zei- 
turig (1934) 58, No. 49, p. 587; No. 50, 
p. 601. 


Comparative Experiments in the Hol- 
land East Indies to Determine the Most 
Favorable Aggregate Grading for Con- 
crete. The distance from any control lab- 
oratory led W. Loos to make a large num- 
ber of experiments with the aggregates 
available in the East Indies to set up rules 
for making more satisfactory concrete. He 
worked out a method of control using a 
sieve analysis, which he checked with 
strength, absorption and permeability ex- 
periments, and which produced more satis- 
factory concrete in many cases, and also 
often at less cost, than had previously been 
done. His rule is to keep the mortar com-_ 
tent of the concrete from 40 to 50% oi the 
whole and in the mortar itself approximately 
25% should pass a 50-mesh sieve, 35% a 16- 
mesh, and about 70% and 8-mesh sieve, with 
a water-cement ratio of about 0.60, where 
the sand content is not too high. The mix 
works out about 1:2:3 with some excep 
tions determined by local aggregate condi- — 
tions. All concrete is to be tamped into — 
place. Zement 23, No. 24, p. 337. 




















View of the plant of Lone Star Cement Company, near Greencastle, 
Indiana. Gulf lubricants play a major part in the economical 
operation of this plant. 


LONE STAR PLANT REDUCES MAINTENANCE COSTS 
WITH GULF LUBRICATION... 


Cement mills effect operating savings by 
improved lubrication practice 


' View of the great kiln room in operation. The huge bearings are 
protected with the right grades of Gulf lubricants. 


Showing the speed reducers driv- 
ing agitators. Gulf lubricants 
keep this equipment in top-notch 
condition. 


installation of wick feed cups on 
tube mill where the right Gulf lub- 
ricant, properly applied, is cutting 
maintenance costs. 


Are you looking for a new means to 


reduce operating costs? Write for 
this booklet. » 
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INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 


The heavy machinery operated in cement mills offers great 
opportunities for savings in maintenance and power costs 
through improved lubrication. 


Leaders in the industry are turning to Gulf for the operating 
economies they need. The Lone Star mill near Greencastle, 
Indiana, for example, has found that the scientific application 
of Gulf quality lubricants gives them a material saving in 
maintenance and lubrication costs. 


If you are not using Gulf products, why not discuss in detail 
with a Gulf engineer just what improvements may be made in 
the lubrication and operation of your machinery? He can be 
of real assistance to you. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY... PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans Houston 
Pittsburgh Louisville Toledo 


View of raw material mills where lubri- 
cation has been modernized with a result- 
ant saving in operating costs. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
3800 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without charge, “Gulf’s 7 Point Plan for Industrial 
Lubrication.” 
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Acetylene Welding Rod 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Agitators, Thickeners and Slurry 
ixers 


F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Air Compressors 


Fuller Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Air Filters 
Fuller Co. 


Air Separators 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 
Co. 


Armorite (for Chute Lining) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Babbitt Metal 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Backdiggers 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Backfillers 
Austin-Western Road Machy. 
Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Company 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Bags 
Chase Bag Co. 


Balls (Tube Mill, etc.) 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Bar Benders and Cutters 
Koehring Company, Division 
of National Equipt. Corp. 

Bearings 
Link-Belt Co. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Anti-Friction) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Roller) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Tapered Roller) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Thrust) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. * 


Belt Fasteners 

Flexible Stee] Lacing Co. 
Belt Lacing 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Belting 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Belting (Elevator and Conveyor) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Belting (Transmission) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Bins 
Austin-Western Road Machy. 
aw -atndk Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Bin Gates 


Fuller Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Bit Sharpeners and Tools 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Blasting Cap Protectors 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 





Blast Hole Drills 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Blasting Supplies 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Blocks (Pillow, Roller Bearing) 


Link-Belt Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Boilers 

Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Boots and Shoes 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Breakers (Primary) 

Smith Engineering Works 

Williams Patent Crusher & 

Pulv. Co. 

Buckets (Dragline and Slackline) 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Bucyus-Erie Co. 

Wellman Engineering Co. 


Buckets (Dredging and 
Excavating) 
Harnischfeger Corp. 

Buckets (Elevator and Conveyor) 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Buckets (Clamshell, Grab, Orange 

Peel, etc.) 


Blaw-Knox Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Hayward Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 
Bulldozers 
Blaw-—Knox Co. 
Koehring Company, Division 
of National Equipt. Corp. 
Cableways 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Coe. 
Cap Crimpers and Fuse Cutters 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Caps (Blasting) 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Car Pullers 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Cars (Quarry and Gravel Pit) 
Austin-Western Road Machy. 
Co. 
Castings 
Eagle Iron Works (Grey Iron) 
Link-Belt Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Cement Making Machinery 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Cement Process 
Cement Process Corp. 
Cement Pumps 
Fuller Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Central Mixing Plants (Concrete) 
Blaw-Knox Co, 


Chain (Dredge and Steam Shovel) 
Bucyrus-Erie. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Chain (Elevating and Conveying) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Chain Drives 
Chain Belt Co. 
Chain Systems (Kilns) 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Chutes for Minimizing 
Segregation 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Chutes 
Cross Engineering Co. 





Chutes and Chute Liners 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Clamshells 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Classifiers 
Link-Belt Co. 


Clips (Wire Rope) 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Coal Crushers and Rolls 
Austin-Western Road Machy. 


Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 


Coal Pulverizing Equipment 


Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Co. 
F, L. Smidth & Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 


Compressed Air Rock Drills 
Gardner-—Denver Co. 


Compressed Air Hoists 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors 


Conveyor Idlers and Rolls 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Conveyors and Elevators 
Earle C. Bacon, Inc. 
Fuller Company 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. (Vibrating) 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors (Pneumatic) 
Fuller Company 


Conveyors (Screw) 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers, 
Rotary) 


Correcting Basins 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 
Link-Belt Co. 


Couplings (Hose, Pipe, Etc.) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Cranes (Clamshell) 
Austin-Western Road Machy. 
Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Koehring Company, Division 
of National Equipt. Corp. 


Cranes (Crawler and Locomotive) 
Austin-Western Road Machy. 


Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Koehring Company, Division 
of National Equipt. Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Northwest Engineering Co. 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Cranes (Excavator) 
Koehring Company, Division 
of National Equipt. Corp. 


Cranes (Overhead Traveling 
Electric) 
Harnischfeger Corp. 


Crusher Parts 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 


Crushers (Hammer) 
es ate amese Road Machy. 
0. 
Dixie Machy. Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 





Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Ae Road Machy, 
oO. 

Earle C. Bacon, Inc. (Jaw 

Cc. O. Bartlett & a co 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co, 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co.’ 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Single Roll) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 


Crushing Rolls 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Dedusters 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Derricks and Derrick Fittings 
Harnischfeger Corp. 


Diaphragms (Pump) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Dippers and Teeth (Steam Shovel) 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
The Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Ditchers 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Draglines 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Harnischfeger Corp. 

Koehring Company, Division 
of National Equipt. Corp. 
(Gasoline and Electric) 

Link-Belt Co. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Northwest Engineering Co. 


Dragiine Excavators 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co 
Northwest Engineering Co. 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Dragline Cableway Excavators 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Dragline Excavators (Walking) 
Bucyrus—Monighan Company 


Dragshovels 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Dredge Pumps (See Pumps, 
Dredging) 
Dredges 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Hayward Co. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Morris Machine Works 


Dredging Sleeves 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Drill Bits 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Drill Sharpening Machines 
Gardner-—Denver Co. 


Drill Tools 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Drills 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Drills, Hammer (See Hammer 
Drills) 
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It Costs Less for 
Fine Grinding with 


Williams Roller Mills 


Instantly changeable from 70% 100 
mesh to 99.9 plus 325 mesh. 


Ball Bearing Operation. 


Stronger Construction — Steel Cast- 
ings at important points—Boiler Plate 
Separator Top. 


Dries and Grinds Simultaneously. 


If you have a job of fine grinding, limestone, lime, 
clay, coal, talc, gypsum or any other non-metallic 
mineral get the facts on the Williams Improved 
Roller Mill with Super-Separator. Repeat orders 
from some of America’s biggest firms testify to its 
superiority. Built in six popular sizes. Write for 
descriptive matter. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
800 St. Louis Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


37 W. Van Buren St. 15 Park Row 326 Rialto Bidg. | 

















redges 


that reduce the cost 
of sand and gravel 
production 








— long list of Morris Dredge installa- 
tion records is full of examples of 
speedy, economical and trouble-free sand 
and gravel production. 

In one case a Morris Dredge delivers a 
barge full of material in half the expected 
time. In another case a Morris Dredge 
doubled the capacity and dredging depth 
formerly obtained. In a third case a Morris 
Dredge handled more than a million cubic 
yards of heavy material without requiring 
renewal of any of the Morris Pump parts. 
In many additional cases, Morris Dredges 
have enabled purchasers and contractors to 
meet severe conditions without difficulty and 
to reduce operating and maintenance costs. 

Today, more than ever before, you need 
equipment that has proven its “self-liquidat- 
ing” ability. The coupon below will bring 
you—without obligation—interesting data 
that will explain why and how Morris 
Dredges can help you meet present-day con- 
ditions and requirements. 


-MORRIS 


Y CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Please send copy of Bulletin 144 describing your Dredges for 
Sand and Gravel Production. 
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Drills (Rock) 
Gardner-—Denver Co. 


Drives (Short Center) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Drives (V-Rope) 
Medart Company 


Dryers 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Dumptors 
Koehring. Company, Division 
of National Equipt. Corp. 
Dust Collecting Systems 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Dust Conveying Systems 
Fuller Co. 


Dust Hoods and Helmets 
Pulmosan Safety Equipt. Corp. 


Dynamite ; 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Electric Cables and Wires 
American Steel Wire Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


Engineers 
Medart Company 
Productive Equinment Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Engines (Steam) 
Morris Machine Works 


Excavating Machinery (See Shov- 
els, Cranes, Buckets, etc.) 


Excavators (Crawling Tractor) 


Koehring Company, Division 
National Equipt. Corp. 
Excavators (Dragline) 
Koehring. Company, Division 


of National Equipt. Corp. 


Explosives 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Fans (Exhaust) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Feeders 
Fuller Co, (Cement and Pul- 
verized Material) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. (Pan and 
Tube) 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Flights 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Forges (Oil) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Furnaces 


Combustion Engineering Corp. 


Fuses (Detonating and Safety) 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Gaskets 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Gears and Pinions 
Link-Belt Co. 


Gears (Spur, Helical and Worm) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Goggles 


Pulmosan Safety Equipt. Corp. 


Grapples (Stone) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Hayward Co. 


Grease 
Gulf Refining o. 


Grizzlies 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. (Vibrating) 
Productive Equipment Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Grizzly Feeders 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Traylor Hng. & Mfg. Co. 


Hammer Drills 
Gardner-Denver Co, 





Hammer Mills (See Crushers) 


Hoists 


Gardner-—Denver Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Northwest Engineering Co. 


Hose (Water, Steam, Air, Drill, 


Sand Suction and Discharge) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Hydrators 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Kominuters (See Mills) 


Lamp Guards 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Lighters (Hot Wire for Safety 
Fuse) 


Pnsign-Bickford Co. 


Lime Handling Equipment 
Fuller Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


— Bros. Impact Pulv. 
0. 


Linings (Iron for Ball and Tube 
Mills) (See Mill Liners) 
Linings (Rubber for Ball and 


Tube Mills) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Loaders and Unloaders 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-—Belt Co. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Northwest Engineering Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Locomotives (Diesel) 
Fate—Root—Heath Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 


Locomotives (Diesel-Electric) 


Fate—-Root-Heath Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 


Locomotive Cranes (See Cranes, 
Crawler and Locomotive) 
Locomotives (Electric) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Locomotives (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 
(Gas) 

Locomotives (Gas-Electric) 
Fate—Root—Heath Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 

Locomotives (Storage Battery) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Locomotives (Oil-Electric) 
Fate—Root—Heath Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 


Locomotives (Geared) 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Log Washer 

McLanahan & Stone Corp. 

Smith Engineering Works 
Lubricants 

Gulf Refining Co. 


Lubricants (Wire Rope) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Machinery Guards 


Harrington & King Perforat- 
ing Co. 


Manganese Steel Castings 
The Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 





Manganese Steel (Plates and 
Sheets) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 


Manganese Steel Parts 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Mills, Grinding (Ball, Tube, etc.) 
(See also Crushers, Hammer) 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 


Mill Liners and Linings (Iron for 
Ball and Tube Mills) 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Mixers (Concrete) 
Koehring Company, Division 
of National Equipt. Corp. 


Motor Trucks 
General Motors Truck Co. 


Motors and Generators (Electric , 


Units) 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Oils (Lubricating) 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Packings (Pump, Valve, Etc.) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Pavers (Concrete) 


Koehring Company, Division 
of National Equipt. Corp. 
Perforated Metal 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Harrington & King Perforat- 
ing Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Plate (Double Corrugated) | 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Plates 
Cross Engineering Co. 


Portable Conveyors 
Fuller Company 


Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Portable Crushing and Screening 
Unit 
ng eee neeR Road Machy. 
oO. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 


Power Transmission 
Medart Company 


Pulverators 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Pulverizers (See also Crushers, 
Mills, etc.) 


Dixie Machy. Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Co. 

F. L. Smidth & Co. 

Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co, 


Pumps (Air Lift) 
Fuller Co. 


Pumps (Cement) 
Fuller Co. 


Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
Morris Machine Works 
. L. Smidth & Co. 
. R. Wilfley & Sons 
one (Centrifugal) 
we & chine Works 
. R, Wilfley & Sons 
m3. (Dred ing) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Morris Machine Works 





Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 
Moser Machine W: 
~R, Wilfley & Sons’ 
Rane: Concrete (Truck 
Mixer Bodies) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Ready-Mixed Concrete P| 
Blaw-Knox Co. i 


Respirators 
Pulmosan Safety Equipt, Corp, 
Road Machinery 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Koehring Company, Division 
of National Equipt. Corp, 


Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Northwest Engineering Co, 


Rock Bits (See Drill Bits) 
Rock Drills (See Drilis, Rock) 


Rod Mills 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Roller Bearings 

Timken Roller Bearing Co, 


Roofing and Siding (Steel) 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine, 


Rope, Wire (See Wire Rope) 


Rubber Covered Screens 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co, 
Safety Equipment 
Pulmosan. Safety Equipt. Corp, 
Sand Drag 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sand Settling Tanks 
Link-Belt Co. aS 
Smith Engineering Works 


Blaw-Knox Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Northwest Engineering Co. 


Scrapers (Power Drag) I 


Screens 
Audubon ae Cloth Corp. 
Bartlett, & Snow Co. 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Harrington & King Perf. Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
Lud!ow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 

National Wire Cloth Co. 
Productive Equipment Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Smith Engineering Works — 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Vibrating “Screen Co. 


Screens, Scalping (Hercules and 
Standard) 
Smith Engineering Works — 
Screens (Vibrating) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Productive Equipment coal 
Robins Conveying Belt Coun 
Smith Engineering Wor 20 






> a 





Universal Vibrating Screen 
Williams Patent Crusher 
Pulv. Co. Ter 


Screens, Washing (Hercules, Ajax 
and Standard) , 


Smith Engineering Works 
Screw Rewasher (Single and 


Twin) 
Smith Engineering Works 
Scrubbers j 
Lewistown Fdy, & Mach. © 
Seal Rings 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co 


Separators (Slurry) 
. L. Smidth ih Co. 
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VIBRALOY~ THE SCREEN MATE FOR VIBRATORS 


é ——— . Ste, een : 
®t, . % - —— 








You Cant Lose 


Vibraloy is alloyed and designed specially for 









Vibrating Screens — not merely a commercial 
spring steel adapted to vibrators. That's why 
its characteristics are exactly “mated” to every 
condition of vibrating service. Vibraloy is hard 
but not brittle. It is resilient, yet rigid enough 
to prevent sagging. It resists grinding, scouring 
abrasion even under wet conditions and is 
strong to withstand heavy, fast moving loads. 
Most used screens for various vibrators shipped 


immediately from stock or within 48 hours. 


Ey 2 ata, 2 ces —— . om et mre 1 — 
: : : ‘ 
é 


AUDUBON WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION — CASTOR AVE. and RICHMOND ST.— PHILADELPHIA 


NOT ONE TYPE TO SELL, Dust 


MANY TYPES 


that’s why AUSTIN-WESTERN 
ENGINEERS can advise you Freely! 

















New Primary Breaker of great 
capacity and strength. Jaw 
Opening 18” x 38” 












@ A wide range of experience in developing stationary and 
portable crushing, screening and washing plants qualifies the 
Austin-Western Engineer to give you special service. The knowl- 
edge obtained from a study of every type under actual working 
conditions will prove invaluable in helping you select the most 
efficient equipment for your particular kind of work. 









The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 


Home Office: Aurora, Illinois Cable Address: AWCO, Aurora 


ra Branches in Principal Cities 








No, 100 Crushing and Screening Plane in operation. 










AUSTIN-WESTERN 
CRUSHING, SCREENING AND 
WASHING EQUIPMENT 


nd the coupon for descriptive circalars. 
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Shovels, Power (Steam, Gas, Elec- 
tric, Diesel, ) 


Bucyrus-Erie Company 

Harnischfeger Corp. 

Koehring Company, Division 
of National Equipt. Corp. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Northwest Engineering Co. 

Ohio Power Shovel Co. 

Silos 


F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Skip Hoists and Skips 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Slings (Wire Rope) 
American Cable Co., Inc. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Sockets (Wire Rope) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Speed Reducers 


Link-Belt Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Sprockets and Chain 
Jeffrey. Mfg. Co. 


Steel Bars 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Bars, Shapes, Plates, etc.) 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Steel (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Steel (Open Hearth) 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Special Alloy) 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Special Analysis) 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Stokers 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 


Tanks 
Link-Belt Co. 


Texrope Belts (for Texrope 
Drives) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Tires and Tubes 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Tractors ; 
Koehring Company, Division 
of National Equipt. Corp. 


Tramways (Aerial Wire Rope) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons C: 
Williamsport Wire Rove Co 


Transmission Belting 
(See Belting) 
Transmission Machinery 


Medart Company 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Trippers 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 





Combustion Engineering Corp. 





Troughs 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Truck Bodies (Ready Mixed Con- 
crete) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Trucks and Trailers (See Motor 
Trucks) 


Trucks (Mixing) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Trukmixers 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Tube Mills (See Mills, Ball, Tube, 
etc.) 


Tube Mill Liners (See Mill Liners) 


Tubing (Blasting) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Tubing (Seamless Steel) 
Timken RoHer Bearing Co. 


V-Rope Drive 
Medart Company 


Valves (Pump) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Vibrating Screens (See Screens, 
Vibrating) 


Washers (Sand, Gravel and Stone) 

Eagle Iron Works 

Link-Belt Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Waste Heat Boilers 

Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Weigh-Mix 

Koehring Company, Division 

of National Equipt. Corp. 








Welding and Cutting A 
Harnischfeger Gare. ow 


Welding Rod 
American Steel & Wire Go, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine, 


Welding Wire 
American Steel-& Wire Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Go, 
Well Drills 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Wire (Manganese Steel) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Wire (Rubber Insulated) 
American Steel & Wire Co, 


Wire Cloth 
Audubon Wire Cloth Corp. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Wire Rope 
American Cable Co., Inc. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire Rope Fittings 
American Cable Co., Inc. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Ce. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire Rope Slings (See Slings, 
Wire Rope) 


Wire Rope Sockets (See Sockets, 
Wire Rope) 








YOU can’t win with the loaded dice set 
against you—yet it looks fair enough. 
Screens that appear efficient, can be equally 
deceptive and prove a detriment to profits. 


You don’t 


gamble 


when you _ install 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREENS 
—they have proven themselves more effi- 
cient — more accurate — sturdier — bigger 


producers and real profit-builders. 


Many 


of their outstanding advantages have been 
brought to our attention by the operators 


themselves. 


today. 


Let us send you the catalog 
which describes 
UNIVERSAL Super-Vibrator. 


this Late Model 


Write us 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO. 





RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


















PULMOSAN 


the only 
respirator with 


all-aluminum body. 


Holds shape— 
light weight— 


wears longer 











Designed t 


overcoming dusts. 
pirators are being used in increased 
numbers by leading mines, quarries 
and plants to combat severe dust 
conditions. Workers like the unusual 
wearing comfort—easy breathing and 
dependable safety. Test an "M" res 
pirator in your own plant. 
comparisons. 


No. 3, for full details. 


o combat 
severest 
Dusts! 


The new, improved Pulmosan "M" 
type respirators are the result of 
special study and long experience in 


The "M" 


res- 


Make 


Write for bulletin 


PULMOSAN SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


us. 


176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SERRE ENE 





— 
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The 
Ballistic Mortar 


stands guard over 





Hercules Quality 





All Hercules explosives are carefully 
made of the most suitable ingredi- 
ents, and are tested at every stage of 
manufacture. The ballistic mortar, 
however, provides a final formula 
check by comparing the strength 
of a measured charge of dynamite 
against a known standard. This 
assures you that when you buy 
Hercules explosives of a certain 











strength, you get that strength. 
And blasting results are 
better when dynamite is so 
dependable and uniform. 



























HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
946 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


















MORROW 
SCREEN PLATES 





ORROW PerroraTep Metat Screen PiatEs 

for sizing and preparing coal, sand, gravel, 

stone and other bulk materials are made by a Com- 
pany specializing in screening machinery. 


A complete set of punches and dies covering a wide 
range of sizes, in round, square, oval and diagonal 
slots are ready for the press, insuring prompt de. 
livery of orders. 


Prices are right. 
Send for Bulletin 57. 


The Morrow Manufacturing Co. 
Wellston, Ohio 


























COSTS 


The Walker takes the place of TWO 
machines; it strips as well as loads 
gravel—and at less cost per yard. It 
can follow an irregular bank, step 
around obstacles or walk directly 
away from a slide, without any lost 
time. As a gravel-digger, the Bucyrus- 
Monighan has great capacity. 





Investigate the advantages of the 
Bucyrus-Monighan for economical 
stripping and gravel 
pit work. Bucyrus- 
Monighan Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 







“RUCYRUS. 
MONIGHAN | 


Walking Draglines 1 to 10 cubic yards 







Sold by 
BUCYRUS-ERIE Co. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Representatives throughout the U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
B-57 Dallas, San Francisco. Offices or 
Res §=8§6Distributors throughout the world. 
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The News Is 
Going ‘Round! 


From man to man...from quarry to quarry... the 
good news about the Gardner-Denver 6-cylinder 
ABJ Compressor is spreading. Here's what it does: 



























—in first cost, compared with a horizon- 





tal compressor of the same displace- 


ment, yet delivers every bit as much air. 











—valuable space—requires no big, 








heavy foundations—makes your 





plant set-up more compact. 





— 24 in installation cost—cuts 










maintenance costs to the bone 





because of its superior design. 








GARDNER-DENVER CO. 
104 Williamson St., Quincy, Ill. 














Six-cylinder ABJ Compressor, direct- 
connected to synchronous motor with 
exciter, as installed at Fairview Amalga- 
mated Gold Mines, Oliver, B. C. 
Capacity 817 cubic feet per minute 


GARONER-DENVER 


MAKES AIR DO MORE AND COST LESS 








CR N 


f Perforated Metal | 





For Sand, Gravel, Stone and Ore. Per- 
forations of all standard types, also of 
unusual sizes and layouts to give large 
production and reduced screening costs, 


The ~ 


laalatenielen- Kin 
wh! Sige, be 


ATING 





5650 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 114 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 























Combining the Advantages of 
Round Mesh and Square Mesh 








2% Square Mesu 


STAGGERED 


24 Sqrounn Mest 


Everybody likes square mesh—because of its greater produc- 
tion. But square mesh has a serious disadvantage—the diagonal 
dimension of the perforation permits the passage of oversize 
material. 

Study the drawings of Square Mesh and ‘“Sqround’’* Mesh. 
Note that the distance between fillets in the corners of 
“‘Sqround” Mesh is the same as the diameter of an equivalent 
round opening. No chance for oversize to get through there— 
“Sqround” Mesh gives accurate sizing. 

“Sqround” is available in any size mesh required, in straight 
or staggered perforations, in flat plate or in Hendrick Double 
Corrugated Plate. Write for complete data. 


*Registered United States Patent Office. 


HENDRICK MEG. CO. 


47 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Baltimore Birmingham Boston 
Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Hazleton 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


SSR RT SE. 
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Distinctive 
Among 
Belt Lacings 


Only Alhgacor Steel Bele Lacing 

combines the features of (1) a ~ 
smooth, flexible, rocking joint (2) great surplus strength (3) 
preservation of the belt ends and (4) easy, rapid application 
with a hammerasthe only cool. It compresses the belt end in 
a powerful vise-like grip. No holes to punch. Often lasts the 
full life of the bele. Suicable for all types of belting. Eleven 
sizes. Made alsoin Monel Metal. Sold throughout che world. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 


4684 Lexington Street Chicago, Illinois 
In England_at 135 Finsbury 
Pavemenc, London, E. C. 2 

“NEVER 

LETS 


















N ASTING 


NANT 


Rock Products Industry 
On Your Next Inquiry Specify 
“INDIAN BRAND” 


Known For Its Superior Shock 
and Wear Resisting Qualities. 


The Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 
Established 1881 Carlisle, Pa. 


GANESE STEE| 














increase Crane Output with 
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Multiple-Rope Dragline 

Write for bulletins 

THe WELLMAN ENGINEERING Ga. 
7008 Central Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Power-Arm 
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SUBMIT YOUR 
DUST PROBLEMS 
TO BLAW-KNOX 


for 


solution 


EPEATED orders from lead- 

ers in many of the major 
divisions of American industry, 
point conclusively to Blaw-Knox 
Dust Collectors as having the 
advantages of modernity, relia- 
bility andeconomy. Theproblem 
of dust collection is a different 
one in every industry and is in- 
finitely varied within the same 
industry. Capable engineering 
and experience are needed to 
achieve an economical solution. 
Blaw-Knox engineers are spe- 
cialists in this work—they decide 
guickly and without hesitation 
on the character of installation 
to fit the need. Such service is 
free from obligation to anyone 
having dust problems and you 
will gain through receiving Blaw- 
Knox advice. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
2035 Farmers Bank Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BLAW2K NOX 
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DIXIE MOGUL 


NON-CLOG HAMMER MILL 
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that 
economy, 


Look at 
capacity, 


design—power, efficiency, 
all in this 
sturdy unit to result in more profitable pro- 
duction no matter how tough the crushing 
problem encountered. 


combined 


The breaker plate 
alone gives 26 times average wearing area 
—there is no clogging to contend with—no 
breakdown delays or excessive profit-eating 
upkeep costs. There are 40 sizes to choose 
from —in any capacity — Primary — Sec- 
ondary or Fine Reduction. 


Ask for the latest crushing facts 
as they apply to 1934 requirements! 


























DIXIE MACHINERY MFG. COMPANY 
4209 Goodfellow Ave. 


St. Louis. Missouri 
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Complete 
Quarry and Gravel Plant 


EQUIPMENT 


From Crushers to Bin Gates 


Write today for 
Bulletin 266 


Smith Engineering Works, 508 E. Capitol Drive, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TELSMITH 


Chae ha an a a a a hoo ha 


5) Why You'll Prefer It 


4 NATIONAL Wire Cloth has become 
popular in the rock products in- 
dustry because it is built to vibrate 
and yet not crystallize. That means 

@ longer life. And until it falls to 
pieces the apertures stay true — 

@ maintain their accuracy! 








Low Prices, Too! 


NATIONAL 


WIRE CLOTH CO. 
Foot of Belle St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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SHOVELS-CRANES-CLAMSHELLS-DRAGLINES 


3-4 yd, Lyd, 11-4 yd.,11-2 yd. and 13-4 yd. 


(A TYPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY JOB) 


The Ohio Power Shovel Company 










Division Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated 


Lima, Ohio, U.S. A. 





Why ship dirty) 


stone when it can). 





be made clean easi- 




















ly and ecomically? aaa 


This serubber will do the good work. 


State Capacity Required! 


LEWISTOWN FOUNDRY & MACHINE C0. 


Mfrs. of SandCrushing, Grinding, Washing 


and Drying Machinery 
LEWISTOWN ~ - . ~ - PENNA. 














Rock Products reaches more plants than any other paper 










Complete Plants Designed and Equipped. 
Screens, Elevators, Conveyors, Quarry, 
Sand and Gravel Plant Equipment. 
Enginecring Service. 


EARLE C. BACON, Ine. 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 











LINK-BELT 
VIBRATING 


SCREEN 


Built to Meet Today's Needs 


Made in three general types for both fine and 
coarse screening. Send for Book No. 1462. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO Offices in Principal Cities TORONTO 













McLANAHAN PRODUCTS 


Single, Double Roll Crushers—Super Dry Pans—Steel Leg 
Washers and Scrubbers—Dryers—Jigs—Screens—Hoists, Ele- 
vators and Conveyors—Reciprocating Feeders, Bingates, Chutes, 
Turn Tables, Elevator Buckets, Car Pullers, Rail Straighteners, 
Cast Parts, Rough or Finished—Car Wheels and Brake Shees, 
Sprockets and Sheaves, Gears and Bearings, Gratings and 
— Chute Linings, Grate Bars of Special Heat-Resisting 
etails. 


Write for catalogues listed or for information con- 


cerning any of the material, machinery and cast- 
ings listed, required in mine, quarry or pit. 


McLANAHAN & STONE CORPORATION 


Manufacturers—F ounders—Machinists 
Hollidaysburg (Established 1835) Pennsylvania 


ee 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


1649 W. Bruce Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHAIN & BELT CONVEYING 











Established 1891— Branches or Representatives in all Principal 7 














STEEL 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM STOCK FOR 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


When steel is needed in a hurry . . . you can depend upon Ryerson 
for quick action. Complete stocks of all steel products including 
bars, plates, sheets, structurals; bolts and nuts, rivets, boiler fittings, 
Yanni ete. Order from the nearest mm. Joseph T. Ryerson & 

Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland. ’ Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


RYERSON 












































Pulverators 


The Allis-Chalmers Pulver- 
ator is an impact crusher 
used for pulverizing friable 
non-siliceous materials. It 
is built in four sizes with 
from 4 to 24 hammers. 













Write for Bulletin 1467. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











































@ Cyclo Crusher Pulverizers are 
inexpensive. They are equipped 
with Timken Bearings, manganese 
steel hammers, fly wheel, cast steel 
breaker blocks and are completely 
lined with hard iron wearing plates. 
Capacities 1 to 25 tons per hour 
when crushing to 10 mesh or finer. 








® ROTARY SCREENS @ ELEVATORS 
@ DRYERS @ BELT CONVEYOR IDLERS 
@ SKIP HOISTS @ CONVEYORS 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 





6194 HARVARD AVENUE . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


VW pRoDUCE HIGH STRENGTH % 
AND ALL TYPES OF MASONRY 


CEMENTS 


by the new process! 


Inquiries invited from producers of 
cement, lime and allied products. 


CEMENT PROCESS CORP. 
» * O.Box515 Mexico City, Mexico y 


All processes patented in U. S. and other countries. 
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Stone, Etc. 


PROMPT SHIP: 








Perforated Metals — Screens of 
All Kinds — For Sand, Gravel, 


MATERIAL IN STOCK 
MENT 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2427 to 2445 West 24th Place 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“PENNSYLVANIA” 
STEELBUILT 
HAMMERMILLS 





installed in th 


in 
British Enupire. Piva 
porn Plants of the 
ompany are *“* 
vania” equipped. ro 


PENN-PRIMA 
mermills, otf Ham- 


NN - 
HIGH PRIMARY LLS 
PENNSYLV VANTA = 
CHANAN J Cr rushers, 
PENNSYLVANIA" Sec. 
ondary and Fine Redue- 
tion Hammermills meet 


every raw sid 
need. €-crushihg 


Unbreakable Steel Construction 
Positive Tramp Iron Protection 


SYLy, 
ENA OAN IA 


Liberty Trust Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Pittsburgh Chicage 


< tae 
Cement Plant areeat 








EAGLE WASHERS 


Single and Double 
Spiral Screw and Log Type 





Guaranteed 
trash, sticks, 
silt, mud-balls,—to the diffi- 
cult clay-balls and _ iron 
oxide conglomerates. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 


Des Moines, lowa 


removal of 
leaves, coal, 











DIGGING COST 


Hayward’s fine performance without 


high upkeep enables you to cut costs 

on every digging and rehandling job. 
THE HAYWARD COMPANY 

202-204 Fulton St., 

New York, N. Y. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








POSITIONS WANTED — POSITIONS VA- 
CANT—two cents a word. Set in six-point 
type. Minimum $1.00 each insertion, pay- 


able in advance. 


INFORMATION 


Box numbers in care of our office. An ad- 
vertising inch is measured vertically in one 
column. Three columns, 30 inches to the page. 


CLASSIFIED — Displaved or undisplayed. 
Rate per column inch, $4.00. Unless on con- 
tract basis, advertisements must be paid for 
in advance of insertion. 








Used Equipment For Sale 








Shovels: 
1—32 Marion Steam Cats., 1% Yd. 
175-B Bucyrus Steam 4-wheel trucks. 
100-B Bucyrus Erie Electric Cat., 3 Yd. 
2—Jofdan Std. Ga. Air Spreaders. 
19—K&J 16-Yd. Std. Ga. Air Dump Cars. 
20—Koppel 30-Yd. Std. Ga. Air Dump Cars. 
1—Std. Ga. Nordberg Track Shifter. 
2—36” Ga. Porter Steam Locos. 
6—4-Yd. 36” Ga. Western Dump Cars. 
19—Easton 4-Yd. 48” Ga. All Steel End 
Dump Quarry Cars. 
1—5-Ton 48” Ga. Plymouth Gas Loco. 
1—8-Ton Std. Ga. Plymouth Gas Loco. 
1—60 Caterpillar Tractor. 
4—-14%-Yd. Maney Scrapers. 
2—28S Kvehring Mixers. 
1—27E Ransome Paver. 
1—8’ Riddell Grader Cats., Deering Power. 
1—12’ Galion Leaning Wheel Grader. 
1—856’ Sullivan Angle-Cpd., Compressor with 
152 HP, 3. PH, 60 Cy., 220 V Motor. 
2—125 h.p. H.R.T. Boilers, 115 lbs. pressure. 
1—150 h.p. Fire-Box Loco Type Boiler. 
DERRICKS, BOILERS, OIL ENGINES, 
ROLLERS, GRAVEL PLANTS, CRUSHERS, 
ALL KINDS OF EQUIPMENT. TELL US 
WHAT YOU WANT. 
THE T. J. LANE CoO., 


FOR SALE 


QUARRY EQUIPMENT 
AND MACHINERY 


Complete and Modern. 

Electrically Operated. 

Capacity 2,000 Tons Daily. 

Will sell in whole or in separate 
items, 

For detailed and complete, Inventory, 
Information and Prices, Address, 


F. G. HAMBLEN, P. O. Box 572 
Greenville, South Carolina 





1—2-yd. MARION 480 Shovel-Crane. 

1—2-yd. Bucyrus 50B Shovel. 

1—144-yd. BYERS Crane. 

1—144-yd. LORAIN 75 Shovel. 

1—1-yd. KOEHRING Crane. 

1—1l-yd. P. & H. 600 Shovel. 

1—%-yd. P. & H. Shovel-crane. 

1—'4-yd. BYERS Shovel-crane. 

3 -yd. Heavy Steel Stone Skips. 

1—265-ft. Gas Portable Compressor and 
Jackhammers. 

Electric Draglines, 2- and 3-yd. 

Gasoline Draglines, 14- and 34-yd. 

1—BROWNING Truck-crane. 

24” Conveyor 65 and 170 ft. 

Clamshell Buckets, 1% to 1%4 y 

Crushers 10x18; 15x38; 18x30; 1x26; 12x20. 


J. T. WALSH 
500 Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















CONSOLIDATED offers 


@OOD USED CRUSHING, PULVERIZING, DRY- 
ING AND FILTERING EQUIPME BHT—COMPLETE 


Crushing Plants; Diesel, Gasoline, Electric Cranes and Shovels; Hoists; Compressors; Pumps; Dragline 
Mie a tors; Gon a etary’ and’ Vibra - Jaw, Gyrat end Being ) Orushere; Swing nd 
a. eva’ VEyOrs ; H 
and other fine Pulverizers; Air Separators age Bell and Pebbis ; Silex and iron ert, Rare 
Mills, etc. Send for Bulletin No. 14. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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USED EQUIPMENT 


USED EQUIPMENT WANTED CONSULTING ENGINEERS 








| 





boiler, 


Thoroughly 


rd WESTERN 


75—4- 
der frame 
door type. 
All purchased 
field, 


South Carolina. 


BARGAINS 


ial 

Specia 

5—2i-ton 11x16” Vulcan 36” 
saddle tank locomotives, 
built 19258. 

9—2i-ron 11x16” Porter 36” 
saddle tank locomotives, 
built 1921. 

1—21l-ton 11x16” American 
wheel saddle tank 


built 1922. 


recent Court Sale at Edge- 
Immediate shipment. 
rebuilt since last used. 


BIRMINGHAM RAIL & 
LOCOMOTIVE Co. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


locomotive, 


36” gauge steel un- 
2-way side dump cars, 


Extra 


4-wheel 
boilers, 


gauge 
Code 


4-wheel 
boilers, 


gauge 
Code 


36” gauge 4- 


Code 


box- 


WANTED 
Sand and Gravel Bins with weigh- 
ing batchers, 125 to 200 ton capacity. 


Central Sand & Gravel Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 











FOR SAL 


One 9”x 


Roller 


Crusher with feed bin and 15 H.P. General 
Electric Motor. 

One 2'x6' Telsmith Single Deck Vibrating 
Screen with 2 H.P. General Electric Motor. 


Both of above in splendid condition. 


ERIE SAND & GRAVEL CO., Erie, Penna. 


Bearing Jaw 


21” Telsmith 








Marion Gas Electric %-Yard Shovel. 
1-Yd. Osgood Crawler Shovel, rebuilt. 
Side and Center dump cars. 
Locomotives—75-ton Switcher, 

—saddle tank type, 18 to 65 tons. 
Cranes and Draglines, various sizes. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


code boiler 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Limestone Quarry and Plant, fully equipped, 
located on B.&O. and Western Allegheny 


R.R., near Savannah Church, Shenango 
Township, Lawrence County, Pa. If inter- 
ested, address SHENANGO LIMESTONE 


CO., Leetonia, Ohio. 








DISTRIBUTORS WANTED— 


Old-established Manufacturer of Crushers, Pulverizers, 
Hammer Mills, Rotary Kilns and Dryers, has opening 
for distributors or special representatives. Distributors 
now calling on Pit, Quarry, Cement Mills, and Chemi- 
cal Industries preferred. Liberal commission basis, 
helpful cooperation to qualified parties. Write box No. 
633, care of Rock Products, 330 South Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

















INVESTMENTS 











Feldman & Company, Inc. 
Investment Securities 


75 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 
SPECIALISTS IN CEMENT SECURITIES 
Irquiries Invited 




















2—National Double Drum Electric Hoists, 
fitted with General Electric 60 H.P., 220 
volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase motors, controllers 


and resistance grids. Will sell very cheap 

to quick purchaser. 
SAMLER MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT CO. 

206 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 








THE 


FOR SALE 
One rebuilt 240 H.P. Vertical Buckeye Full 
Diesel Engine. Guaranteed as new. Belt- 
driving equipment or generator can be fur- 
nished Reasonable price and terms. 
Write to 
BUCKEYE MACHINE COMPANY, 


Lima, Ohio 





POSITIONS WANTED 


AN OLD TIMER IN THE CEMENT BUSI- 

ness having over 25 years of successful 
experience as chemist, chemical eng. and su- 
perintendent (sixteen years supt.) would 
consider various openings in the cement 
field or allied’ branches. Cement plants com- 
pelled to lower costs and improve quality 
and those who are considering getting 
started in the production of the new “pat- 
ented” high silica or other cements, high 
grade mortar and lime. plaster with very 
little expense or extra equipment would 
suggest getting in touch with the writer 
who has had the experience in research 
work resulting in the successful production 
and marketing of these products. Address 
Box 636, % Rock Products, 330 South Wells 
St., Chicago, Il. 











12-Yd 


Cars, 


CARS 


Western Air, also Hand Dump Cars, 
Fiats, Gondolas, Steel Hopper Cars, Box 
Locomotives, 


HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 

_ 20.N. Wacker Dr. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Railway Exch. Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo, 


101 West 3ist St. 
New York 








CEMENT PLANT SUPT., FORMERLY 

connected with the International Cement 
Corp. in charge of their Norfolk, Va., plant. 
Graduate engineer with wide experience in 
the design, construction and operation of 
plants. Will consider various openings in 
the cement field or allied branches. Address 
G. F. Martinez, 627 Russ Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 








Send me your inquiry. 


DRAGLINE & SLACKLINE EQUIPMENT 


New and Used 
COMPLETE OUTFITS OR UNITS 


SEPARATE 
I can 


SAMUEL NAFZIGER 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


159 No. State Street 


save you money. 














POSITION WANTED AS SUPT. WITH A 

progressive stone company; 24 years’ ex-— 
perience operating limestone quarries and 
crushing plants. Efficient handling of labor 
and equipment, low cost of production. Qual- 
ified to assume full charge of any size plant. 
Unquestionable references. Address Box 
No. 634, care of Rock Products, 330 South 
Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





H. J. BROWN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
35 Doane Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Specializing in G Minin 
Quarrying and nom a - y A ALR. 
Consultation 


Design 
Examinations Construction 
Reports Supervision 








WE LOOK INTO THE 


EARTH 
By using Diamond Core Drills. 


We drill for Limestone, Gypsum 
Tale, Fire Clay, Coal and all 
other minerals, 


PENNSYLVANIA DRILLINGCO, 
Drliling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 


FIRECLAY, ASPHALT, LIMESTONE, 
COAL AND ALL MINERALS 
Light Gasoline Outfits 


MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 








Try cloverine fertilizer all crops 


H. D. RUHM 


Consulting expert on phosphate matters. 
Correspondence solicited. Will advise as to 
use of and furnish all brands and grades of 
phosphates. 


In the Mt. Pleasant Phosphate Field 
305 West Seventh Street Columbia, Tenn. 








When in Need of 
ADVICE 
on Difficult 
Problems 
of 
Our Industry 
Write 
the Advertisers 
in 
This Department 




















POSITIONS WANTED 








CEMENT MILL ENGINEER WITH 20 

years’ experience in the design, construc-— 
tion and operation of cement -mills. Expe- 
rienced with most problems encountered in 
efficient operation of mills. Desires connec-— 
tion either permanent or on special work 
in the cement or allied industries. Address 
Box 635, care of Rock Products, 330 South 
Wells St., Chicago, Mlinois. 


A SUPERINTENDENT OR PRODUCTION 

manager for lime or crushing plant. Broad 
enough to handle several plants as a general 
superintendent. Wages in line with the de- 
pression. Address Box 626, care of Rock 
Products, 330 South Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE FLUXO PUMP 


FOR PNEUMATIC TRANSPORT 


The Fluxo Pump is transporting the Cement 


at Boulder Dam more than one mile 


Automatic and flexible, low power consumption, minimum attention 


@ No operating parts in 
direct contact with the moving material 


@ Economically transports cement, pulverized dry 
cement raw mix, dry clay, gypsum, hydrated lime, phosphates, soda ash, etc. — from grinding 
mills to storage—dust collected at packing machines to silos—loading and unloading silos, storage 
bins, blending bins, etc. © Cheapens silo construction by elimination of tunnels and deck slab. 


F. L. SMIDTH & Co. 


225 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Rock Products reaches more plants than any other paper 





